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the ice would dnft away, so that the vessel would be able 
to continue her voyage, a prediction which they always ended 
with a declaiation, expressed both by words and gestuies, that 
they would then bitterly lament, which they would also have 
had sufficient leason to do, considermg the very fnendly way in 
which the} 1- were treated by all on boaid the Vega , both officeis 
and men 

On New Yeai’s Day, m order to seethe state of the ice faither 
out to sea, Lieut Bove, accompanied by the hunter Johnsen, 
again made an excursion to the open water Of this he gave 
the following account — 

“ I left the vessel on the foienoon of 1st January and reached 
the open watei aftei foui hours’ steady walking The deep 
loose snow made walking very fatiguing, and three lows of 
toiosses also contributed to this, mainly m consequence of the 
often snow-coveied cracks, which crossed the ice-sheet m their 
neighbouihood One of the tmosses was ten metres high The 
size of the blocks of ice, which were here heaped on each other, 
showed how powerful the forces were which had caused the 
formation of the two&scs These ice rampaits now affoid a 
much needed protection to the Vega’s wmtei haven About 
halfway between the open watei and the vessel the way was 
ciossed by cracks running from east to west, and clearly indi¬ 
cating that the opening in the ice would have extended to the 
distance of a kilometie from the vessel, if the violent stoim m 
December had lasted twelve hours longei The Vega would 
thereby have been in great danger The edge of the ice towaids 
the open watei was evenly cut, as with an immense knife, and 
was so strong that one could walk along it as on a lock Even 
fiom the top of a five-metie-high ice-rampart no boundary of 
the open water could be seen to the north-east 01 noith Partly 
fiom this, partly horn the extension of the water-sky m tins 
direction, I draw the conclusion that the bieadth of the open 
water was at least thirty-five kilometres The “ clearing ” was 
bounded on the east by an ice-rampart running north, which at 
a distance of nine or ten kilometres appeared to bend to the 
east Possibly farthei to the east beyond this ice-rampart theie 
was another open water basin The depth at the edge of the 
ice was twenty-one metres, the temperature of the water 2° C 
The water ran at a consideiable speed light out from the 
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coast (%€ from SSE) As it 1 an here neaily m a stiaight 
lme, the cunent may have been a tidal one The open 
watei swanned with seals, accoidmg to Johnsen both beaided 
and lough Neither Polai beais, wahusses, nor buds weie 
seen ” 


Lieut Bove’s leport confirmed me m my supposition that the 
•open watei, as towards the end of January 1873 at Mussel Bay, 
might possibly extend as far as our anchorage and open foi us 
the way to Behring’s Straits, in which case we could not refrain 
from continuing our voyage, howevei unpleasant and dangerous 
it might be at this season of the year The Chukches also 
declared repeatedly that the open water m January would 
continue for a considerable time, and m expectation of this got 
their simple fishing implements ready But both they and we 
weie disappointed m oui expectation The Vegas ice-fetteis 
remained undisturbed, and the blue bolder at the horizon grew 
less and again disappeared This caused so great a want of 
food, and above all of tram oil, among the natives, that all the 
inhabitants of Pitlekaj, the village nearest to us, were compelled 
to lemove to the eastward, notwithstanding that in order to 
mitigate the scarcity a considerable quantity of food was served 
out daily at the vessel 

It appears, howevei, as if an actual experience from the pre¬ 
ceding year had been the giound of the Chukches’ weather 
prediction For on the Gth February a south-east wind began 
to blow, and the seveie cold at once ceased The temperatuie 
lose for a few horns to and even above the freezing-point A 
water-sky was again formed along the horizon of the ice from 
north-east to north, and from the heights at the coast there was 
seen an extensive opening m the ice-fields, which a little east 
of Irgunnuk nearly reached the shore Some kilometres farther 
east even the shore itself was free of ice, and from the hills our 
sailors thought they saw a heavy sea m the blue water border 
which bounded the circle of vision If this was not an illusion, 
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caused by the unequal heating and oscillatoiy motion of the 
lower stratum of the atmospheie, the open watei may have been 
of gieat extent Perhaps the statement of the natives was 
conect, that it extended as fai as Behring’s Stiaits But we 
could not now place complete leliance on then statements, since 
we had lewaided with extra treating some piedictions, relating 



THF FNCAMPMBNT PIUFkAT ABANDON ID BA 1 TS I'lHABUA'IJH ON THf 18TH hFBTUlAIU, lVT'l 
(After a clmving b\ O Nordqoist ) 


to ice and weather, that weie favourable to us Even between 
the vessel’s anchoiage and the land vanous ciacks had been 
formed, through which the sea watei had forced its way under 
rhe snow, and m which some of us got cold foot 01 leg baths 
during our walks to and from the land 

The Chukches at Iigunnuk were now successful m killing a 
Polar bear and seventy seals, of which some were ostentatiously 
set up m rows, along with frozen slices of blubber, along the 
outer walls of the tents, and others weie laid down m the 
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blubbei cellars, which weie soon filled to overflowing At 
Ymietlen, the encampment nearci us, the hunteis on the otliei 
hand had obtained only eight seals Gladness and want of care 
foi the monow at all events prevailed lieie also, and our skin- 
clad friends availed themselves of the opportunity to exhibit a 
self-satisfied disdain of the simple provisions from the Vega 
Avlnch the day befoie they hail begged foi withgestuies so pitiful, 
and on which they must, m a day 01 two, again depend The 
childien, who had fallen off during recent weeks, if not m com¬ 
parison with Euiopean childien, at least with well-fed Chukcb 
ones, began speedily to legam then former condition, and likewise 
the older people Begging ceased foi some days, but the vessel’s 
deck still foimed a favourite rendezvous for crowds of men, 
Avomen, and children Many passed heie the greater part of 
the day, cheerful and gay m a temperatuie of —40° C, gossiped, 
helped a little, but always only a little, at the woik on boaid 
and so on The mild Aveathei, the prospect of oui getting free, 
and of an abundant fishing foi the Clmkches, hoAVevei, soon 
ceased The temperature again sank beloAV the freezmg-pomt, 
that is of maui'iy, and the sea fioze so far out fiom the shore 
that the Clmkches could no longer carry on any fishing Instead 
we saw them one morning come maiclnng, like prisoners on an 
Egyptian or Assyrian monument, m goose-march over the ice 
toAvard the vessel, each Avith a bui den on Ins shoulder, of avIio^c 
true nature, Avhile they Aveie at a distance, we endeavoured m 
vam to form a guess It was pieces of ice, not particularly 
huge, which they, self-satisfied, cheerful and happy at their neAV 
hit, handed over to the cook to get from him m return some of 
the lauka (foodl they some days befoie had despised 

The first time the temperature of the an sank undei the 
fieezmg-pomt of mercury, was m January It now became 
necessary to use instead of the meicury the spirit thermometers, 
which m expectation of the seveie cold had been long ago hung 
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up in the thermometei case When meicury fieczes in a 
common thermometer, it contracts so much that the column of 
mercury suddenly sinks m the tube, or if it is shoit, goes wholly 
into the ball The position of the column is therefoie no 
measure of the actual degree of cold when the freezing takes 
place The leading of —89°, or even of —150°, which at a 
time when it was not yet known that mercury could at a low 
temperature assume the solid form, was made on a meicunal 
thermometer m the north of Sweden, 1 and which at the time 
occasioned various discussions and doubts as to the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the obseiver, was certainly quite correct, and may be 
repeated at any time by coolmg meicuiy under its fieezmg-pomt 
m a thermometer of sufficient length divided into degrees undei 
0° The freezing of mercury 2 takes place fiom below upwards, 
the frozen metal as being heavier sinking down m that portion 
which is still fluid If when it is half fiozen the fluid be pouicd 
away fiom the frozen poition, we obtain gioups of ciystals, 
composed of small octohedions, giouped togethei by the edges 
of the cube None of our mercurial thermometers suffeied any 
damage, nor was there any alteration of the position of the 
freezing-point m them fiom the mercury having frozen m them 
and again become fluid 


1 And Hellant, Anmai hung a) om enhelt amnlig hold i Tome (RemaiLs 
on a Quite Unusual Cold in Tome), Vet-akad Hand] 1759, p 314, and 
1760, p 312 In tlie latter paper Hellant himself shows that the column 
of mercury in a strongly cooled thermometei for a few moments sinks 
farther when the ball is rapidly heated This is caused by the expansion 
of the glass when it is warmed before the heat has had time to com¬ 
municate itself to the quicksilver m the ball, and therefore of course can 
happen only at a temperature above the freezing-point of mercuiy 

2 That mercury solidifies m cold was discovered by some academicians 
in St Petersburg on the 25th December, 1759, and caused at the time a 
great sensation, because by this discovery various erroneous ideas were 
rooted out which the chemists had inherited from the alchemists, and 
which were based on the supposed property of mercury of being at the 
same time a metal and a fluid 
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During the seveie cold the ice natuially became tluckei and 
thiclcei, and by the continual northerly winds still highei 
toi osses were heaped up round the vessel, and larger and laigei 
snow masses were collected between it and the land, and on the 
heights along the coast All hopes 01 fcais of an eaily lelease 
weie agam given up, and a perceptible dullness began to make 
itselt felt after the bustle and festivities of the Chustmas 
holidays Instead there was now ananged a series of populai 
lectures which were held m the lower deck, and tieated of the 
history of the North-East Passage, the first circumnavigations ol 
the globe, the Austrian-Hunganan Expedition, the changes of 
the earth's surface, the origm of man, the importance of the 
leaf to the plants, &c It became both for the officeis and 
scientific men and the crew a little mteiruption to the monotony 
of the Aictic winter life, and the lectuier could always be certain 
of finding lus httle auditoiy all piesent and highly interested 
Some slight attempts at musical evening enteitamments weie 
also made, but these failed for want of musical instruments and 
musical gifts among the Vega men We had among us no 
suitable director of theatrical representations after the English- 
Arctic pattern, and even if we had had, I fear that the directoi 
would have found it very difficult to gather together the 
dramatic talents requisite for his entertainment 

On the 17tli February Lieutenant Brusewitz made an 
excursion to Najtskaj, of which he gives the following 
account — 

“ I and Notti left the vessel m the afternoon, and aftei two 
hours came to Rirajtinop, Notti’s home, wheie we passed the 
night, together with his three younger brothers and an invalid 
sister, who all lived m the same tent-chamber Immediately 
after our arrival one of the brothers began to get the dog-harness 
and sleigh ready foi the following day’s journey, while the rest 
of us went mto the interior of the tent, where the m valid sister 
lay with her clothes off, but wrapt m reindeer skins. She took 
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charge of two train-oil lamps, ovei which hung two cooking 
vessels, one fonneily a pieserve tin, and the othei a bucket ol 
tinned non One ol the biotheis came in with a tiay, on 
which was placed a piece ol seal blubbei, togetlici with iiu/en 
vegetables, principally willow leaves The blubbei was cut into 
small squaie pieces about the si/e ol the thumb, attei wliuli 
one ol the biotheis gave the sistei a laige puition both ol the 
blubber and vegetables The lood was tlien seived out to 
the others Every piece ol blubbei was taielully imbedded m 
vegetables beloie it was eaten When the vegetables win. 



hnisked theie was still some blubbei, which was given to the 
dogs that lay m the outei tent Aitei this the boiled spaie-nbs 
of a seal were partaken of, and hnally a sort ol soup, piobabl> 
made from seal’s blood The sistei had a first and special help¬ 
ing ol these dishes I also got an offer ol eveiy dish, and it did 
not appear to cause any offence that I did not accept the offei 
After the close ol the meal the cooking vessels weie set down, 
the “pesks” taken off, and some reindeer skins taken down 
from the loof and spiead out The oldei brothers lighted then 
pipes, and the younger lay down to sleep I was shown to one 
of the side places m the tent, evidently Notti’s own One ol the 
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Limps was extinguished, attei which all slept Duimg the night 
the gill complained seveial times, Avlien one of the biotheis 
always lose and attended to hei At six m the morning I 
wakened the paity and leimnded them of om journey All 
lose immediately Dicssmg pioceeded slowly, because much 
attention was given to the foot covering No food waspioduced, 
but all appealed quite pleased when I gave them of my stock, 
which consisted ol biead and some pieseived beet-steaks Imme¬ 
diately atter bieaktast four dogs were harnessed to the sleigh, with 
which Notti and I continued oui journey to Najtska], I riding 
and lie 1 mining alongside the sleigh At Iigunnuk, a Chukcli 
village about an English mile east of E-irajtmop, a shoit 
stay was made m older to try to bonow some dogs, but without 
success We continued oui journey along the shore, and at 
10 o’clock AM airived atNajtskaj, which is fiom fifteen to eigh¬ 
teen kilometres ESE from Irgunnuk Heie we were received 
by most ot our former neighbouis, the inhabitants of Pitleka] 
Of the thirteen tents of the village the five western¬ 
most wcie occupied by the foimei population of Pitlekaj, 
while the eight lying moio to the eastward weie inhabited by 
other Chukches The Pitleka] people had not pitched then 
common large tents, but such as were of mconsideiable size 01 
small ones fastened close togethei In all the tents here, as at 
Eiirajtmop and Irgunnuk, there was much blubber laid up, avc 
saw pieces of seal and whole seals piled up befoie the tents, 
and on the Avay to Na]tska] we met several sledges loaded with 
seals, on then way to Pidlin At Najtskaj I went out hunting 
accompanied by a Chukch We started eight haies, but did 
not succeed m getting within lange of them A led fox Avas 
seen at a gieat distance but neithei ptarmigan 1101 traces ot 
tliera could be discoveied At tivo m the afternoon I letumed 
to Irgunnuk and theie got anothei sleigh diaAvn by ten dogs, 
Avitli Avlnch I soon leached the vessel” 


On the 2Uth Eebiuaiy three Luge Uhukch sledges laden Avitli 
goods and diavra by sixteen to twenty dogs stopped at the Vega 
They said they came fiom the eastward, and were on 
then way to the market m the neighbourhood of Nischm 
Kolymsk I again by way of experiment sent AVith them home- 
letters, for which, as they dechned to take money, I gave them as 
postage three bottles of mm and abundant entert ainm ent foi 
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men and dogs In consideration of this payment they bound 
themselves faithfully to execute their commission and piomised 
to return m May And they kept then woid Foi on the 8th 
and 9th May a large number of sledges heavily laden with lein- 
deer skms and diawn by many dogs, passed along the coast from 
west to east Of course all lested at the Vega,, the only house 
of entertainment on the coast of the Asiatic Polai Sea, consider¬ 
ing it as a mattei of indisputable right, that they should m 
return for a httle talk and gossip obtain food and “ ram ” Veiy 
eageily they now mformed us that a letter would come with 
another dog tram that might be expected m a few hours Tins 
was for us a very gieat piece of news, the impoitance of which 
none can undeistand who has never .hungered for months for 
news from home, from the home-land and the home-world 
Eager to know if we had actually to expect a post from Euiope, 
we asked them how large the packet was “ Very large ” was 
the answer, and the “ lam ” was of course measured accordingly 
But when at last the letter came it was found to be only an 
exceedingly short note from some of the Russian officials at 
Kolyma, informing me that our letteis had leached him on the 
and had been immediately sent by express to Yakutsk 
Thence they were sent on by post, reaching Irkutsk on the ^ 
May, and Sw eden on the 2nd August 

During autumn and midwinter the sunshine was not of 
course strong and continuous enough to be painful to the eyes, 
but m February the hght from the snow-clouds and the snow¬ 
drifts began to be troublesome enough On the 22nd February 
accordingly snow-spectacles weie distributed to all the men, an 
indispensable precaution, as I have before stated, m Aictic 
journeys Many of the Chukches were also attacked with snow- 
blmdness somewhat later m the season, and were very desirous 
of obtaining fiom us blue-coloured spectacles Johnsen even 
stated that one of the hares he shot was evidently snow-blind 
On the evening of the 22th February there burst upon us 
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a stoim with drifting snow and a cold of —36° To be out in 
such weathei is not good even for a Chukch dog Of this we 
had confirmation the next day, when a Chukch who had lost his 
way came on boaid, eariying a dog, fiozen stiff, by the backbone, 
like a dead hare He had with his dog gone astiay on the ice 
and lain out, without eating anything, in a snow-drift for the 
night The master himself had suffered nothing, he was only 
hungry, the dog on the other hand scarcely showed any sign of 
life Both were natuially treated on board the Vega with gieat 
commiseration and kindness They were taken to the ’tween- 
decks, where neithei Chukches nor Chukch dogs were otherwise 
admitted , for the man an abundant meal was served of what we 
believed he would lelish best, and he was then allowed, pro¬ 
bably for the fiist time m his life, to sleep if not under a sooty, 
at least under a wooden roof The dog was foi hours carefully 
subjected to massage, with the lesult that he came to life again, 
which struck us, and, as it appeared, not least the Chukch 
himself, as something wonderful 

In the beginning of March there passed us a large numbei of 
sledges laden with remdeer skins, and diawn by eight to ten 
dogs each Every sledge had a dnvei, and as usual the women 
took no part m the journey These trams were on a commercial 
journey from Irkaipij to Pak at Behimg’s Stiaits We found 
among the foremen many of our acquaintances from the preced¬ 
ing autumn, and I need not say that this gave occasion to a 
special entertainment, for the people, bread, a little spirits, soup, 
some sugar, and tobacco, for the dogs, pemmican Conversation 
during such visits became very lively, and went on with little 
hmdiance, since two of us weie now somewhat at home m the 
Chukch language Foi if I except two men, Menka and Noah 
Elisej, who could talk exceedmgly defective Russian, there was 
not one of the remdeer or dog-foremen travelling past who could 
speak any European language, and notwithstanding this they 
all carry on an active commerce with the Russians. But the 
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Chukch is proud enough to lequne that his own language shall 
prevail m all international commeice in the 1101 tli-east of Asia, 
and his neighbouis find their advantage m this 

During the couise ol the wintei, Lieutenant Noidquist 
collected Irorn the Chukch loiemen coming hom a distance who 
travelled past, information legal ding the state ol the ice between 
Chaim Bay and Behring’s Stiaits at difteient seasons of the yeai 
Considering the immense unpoitance of the question, even m 
a puiely piactical pomt of view, I shall quote veibatnn the 
statements winch he tlius collected 

Statements 'leganlmg the state oj the ue on the toast let meat 
Cape Yakan and Belli mg's Straits by CJiulches living thete 

“1 A Chukch from Yekanenmitsclnkan, near Cape Yakan, 
said that it is usual for open watei to be there the whole 1 
summei 

“ 2 A Chukch fiom Kmmankau, which lies a little to the west 
of Cape Yakan, said the same 

“ 3 A Chukch from Yakan stated that the sea theie becomes 
free of ice m the end of May or beginning of June On the 
other hand it is never open in winter 

“ 4 Tatan from Yakan stated that the sea there is open from 
the end of May or beginning of June to the lattei part of 
September oi begmnmg of Octobei, when the ice begins to clnft 
towards the land 

“ 5 Rikkion fi om Yankai ema said that the sea thei e is c overed 
with ice m winter, but open m summer 

“ 6 A lemdeer Chukch, Rotsclntlen, who lives about twelve 
Enghsh miles fiom the Vegas wintei quaiteis, said that 
Kolyutschin Bay, by the Chukches called Pidlin, is cleai of ice 
the whole summei 

“ 7 Urtndlin fiom Kolyutschin said that neithei at that island 
nor m Kolyutschin Bay is theie any ice m summei 

“ 8 Ranau, from Ymretlen, also said that Kolyutschin Bay is 
always open in summer 

“ 9 Ettiu, fiom the village Nettej, between Irgunnuk and 
Behring s Stiaits, stated that the sea at Nettej is open in 
summer, independently of the Avmd, m winter only when the 
wind is southerly 

10 Vankatte, from Nettej, stated that the sea theie becomes 
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open diunig the month “ Tautinyadlm,” that is, the lattci pait 
ol May and the beginning of June, and is again coveied with 
ice diumg the month “ Kutscshkau,” 01 Octobei and November 

“ 11 Kepljeplja, hom the village Irgunnuk, lying five English 
miles east ot the Vega’s wmtei quaiteis at Pitlekaj, said that 
t.lie sea off these villages is open all sunimei, except when 
noitherly winds pievail On the othei hand, he said that 
taithei ivestwaid, as at Irkaipij, ice could neaily always be seen 
hom the land 

“12 Kapatljm, from Kingotschkun, a village between Iigun- 
nuk and Behring's Straits, stated on the 11th January that 
there was then open watei at that village He said furtliei, 
that Behung’s Stiaits m winter are filled with ice when the 
wind is southerly, but open when the wind is northerly The 
same day a Chukch from Nettej-Kengitschkau, also between 
Iigunnuk and Behring’s Straits, stated that ice then lay oft 
that village He confimied Kapatljm’s statement regarding 
Behung’s Stiaits 

“13 Kvano, hom Uedlje, neai Behring’s Stiaits, said that 
theie the sea is ahvays open fiom May to the end ot 
Septembei ” 

On the 13th March we came to know that spirits, too, foim 
an article of commeice heie Foi, without having obtained any 
liquor from the Vega, the Chukches at Ymretlen had the means 
of indulging m a general fuddle, and that even their friendly 
disposition gives way under the effects of the intoxication we 
had a manifest proof, when the day after they came on board 
with blue and yellow eyes, not a little seedy and ashamed In 
autumn a tall and stout Chukch giantess, who then paid us 
a visit, informed us that bei husband had been murdeied in a 
di unken quarrel 

Sledges of consideiable size, dravn by remdeei, began aftei 
the middle of March to pass the Vega m pretty large numbers 
They weie laden with lemdeer skins and goods bought at the 
Russian market-places, and intended for barter at Behring's 
Straits 

The lemdeer Chukches are better clothed, and appear to be 
in better circumstances and more independent than the coast 
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Chukches, 01 , as they ought to be called m conespondence with 
the foimer name, the dog Chukches As eveiy one owns a 
remdeer herd, all must follow the nomad mode of living, but at 
the same time they carry on tiaffic between the savages m the 
northernmost parts of America and the Russian fui-dealeis m 
Siberia, and many pass their whole lives m commercial journeys 
The principal market is held annually duimg the month of 
March, on an island m the nvei Little Anjui, 250 veists from 
Nischm Kolymsk The baitei goes on m accordance with a 
normal pi ice-list, mutually agreed upon by the Russian mer¬ 
chants and the oldest of the Chukches The maiket is m- 
auguiated on the part of the Russians by a mass perfoimed by 
the priest, 1 who 'always accompanies the Russian ciown com¬ 
missioner, and in the Chukches’ camp with buffoonery by one of 
the Chukch Shamans At such a market there is said to be 
considerable confusion, to judge by the spirited description which 
Wrangel gives of it {Bnse, 1 p 269) We ought, howevei, to 
remembei that this descuption lefers to the customs that pie- 
vailed sixty years ago Now, peihaps, theie is a great change 

1 During the market the Russian priest endeavouis to make proselytes , 
he succeeds, too, by distributing tobacco to induce one or two to subject 
themselves to the ceremony of baptism No true conversion, however, 
can scarcely come m question on account of the diffeience of language 
As an example of how this goes on, the following story of Wiangel’s may 
be quoted At the market a young Chukch had been prevailed upon, by a 
gift of some pounds of tobacco, to allow himself to be baptised The ceie- 
mony began m presence of a number of spectators The new convert 
stood quiet and pretty decent m his place till he should step down into the 
baptismal font, a large wooden tub filled with ice-cold water In this, 
accordmg to the baptismal ritual, he ought to dip three times But to 
this he would consent on no condition He shook his bead constantly, and 
brought forward a large number of leasons against it, which none under¬ 
stood After long exhortations by the interpreter, m which promises of 
tobacco probably again played the principal part, he finally gave way and 
sprang courageously down into the ice-cold water, but immediately jumped 
up again trembling with cold, crjmg, “ My tobacco I my tobacco I” All 
attempts to induce him to renew the bath weie fruitless, the ceremony 
was incomplete, and the Chukch only half baptised 
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tiieie In the commeicial lelations in north-eastern Asia m the 
beginning of this contuiy, we have piobably a faithful pictuie 
of the commeice of the Beoimas m formei days in noith- 
eastern Europe Even the goods weie probably of the same 
sort at both places, perhaps, also, the stand-points of the culture 
of the two races 


Besides the tiadeis, a laige number of CLiukches fiom Kol- 
yutschm Island and other villages to the west, tiavelled past us 
with empty sledges, to which were harnessed only a few dogs 
They letumed m the course of a few days with their sledges 
fully laden with fish which they said they had caught in a 
lagoon situated to the eastward They also sometimes sold a 
delicious variety of the Coregonus taken in a lake m the 


intei 101 some distance from the coast 


Further on m winter a number of excursions were under¬ 
taken m different dnections, partly to find out these fishing 
places, partly to get an idea of the mode of life of the reindeer 
Chukches I, however, nevei ventured to give permission for 
any long absence from the vessel, because I was quite convinced 
that the sea round the Vega after a few days’ constant southerly 
storm might become open undei cucumstances which would not 
peimit us to remam m the open road where we lay moored, 
my comiades’ desire to penetrate far into the Chukch peninsula 
could not on that account be satisfied But short as these 
excursions were, they give us, however, much information re¬ 
garding our winter life, and our contact with the little-known 
tube, on the coast of whose homeland the Vega had been beset, 
and on that account, perhaps, there may be reasons for making 
extracts from some of the reports given m to me with reference 
to these journeys 

Palander's and fijellman’s excui sion to a reindeer Chukch camp 
south-west of Pitlekaj , is sketched by the former thus — 


" On the 17th March, 1879, accompanied by Dr Kjellman, I 
went out with a sledge and five men, among them a native as 
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guide, to the remdeei Chukch camp 111 the neighbomhood of 
Taffelberg (Table Mountain), with a view to obtain fresh lein- 
deer flesh The expedition was fitted out with tAvo days’ pro¬ 
visions, tent, mattrasses, and pesks The lemdeer Chukches weie 
met with eleven English miles from the vessel On an eminence 
here were found two tents, of which one at the time Avas unin¬ 
habited The other was occupied by the Chukch, Rotschitleu, 
his young Avife, and another young pair, the latter, it I under- 
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stood them right, being on a visit, and properly having then 
home at Iigunnuk 

“ Round the tent, which Avas considerably smaller than those Ave 
daily saw at the coast, lay a number of sledges piled up on one 
another These sledges diffeied from the common dog-sledges 
in bemg considerably largei and Avider m the gauge The 
runners were clumsy and axed from large wood 
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“ Our proposal to pm chase lemdeei was immediately declined, 
although we offeied m exchange biead, tobacco, mm, and o on 
guns As a reason foi this lefusal they stated that the lemdeei 
at this season of the year aie too lean to be slaughtued We 
saw about fifty lemdeei pastuimg on an eminence at a distance 
of several thousand feet fiom us 

“In the afternoon Kjellman and I weie invited into the tent, 
wheie we passed an lioui m their sleeping chamber On oui 
entiance the lamp, which was filled with seal oil, was lighted, 
a soit of moss (sphagnum) was used as a wick Oui hostess 
endeavoured to make our stay m the tent as agiceablc 
as possible, she rolled together reindeer skins foi pillows 
and made leady for us a place wheie, sketched at full length, 
we might enjoy much needed lepose In the outer tent 
the othei women prepared suppei, which consisted of hoiled 
seal’s-flesh We leceivecl a friendly invitation to share then 
meal, but as we had no taste foi seal’s-flesh, wo declined then 
offer undci the pretext that wo had just had clmnei They 
took then meal lying with the body m the inner tent, but with 
the head undci the lemdeei-skm curtain m the outci, wheie the 
food was Aftei the meal was partaken of, then heads weie 
drawn within the cuitarn, oui host divested himself of all his 
clothes, the trousers excepted, which weie allowed to lcmam 
Our hostess let hei pesh fall down from her shouldeis, so that the 
whole upper part of the hocly thus became bare The leindeei- 
skm boots were taken off, and turned outside m, they weie 
carefully dried and hung up m the roof ovei the lamp to diy 
during the night We treated the women to some sugar, which, 
m consequence of tlieir want of acquaintance with it, they at 
first examined with a certain caution, finding afterwaids that it 
tasted exceeding well After the meal our host appeared to 
become sleepy, we accordingly said goocl-mght, and went to oui 
own tent, where it was quite otherwise than warm, the 
temperatuie during the mght being about—11° C 

“ After for the most part a sleepless night, we rose at half-past 
six next morning When we came out of the tent we saw all 
the reindeer advancing m a compact troop At the head was an 
old reindeer with large horns, that went forward to his mastei, 
who had m the meantime gone to meet the heid, and bade him 
good-moming by gently rubbing his nose against his mastei’s 
hands While this was going on the other reindeer stood 
drawn up in well-ordered ranks, like the crew m divisions on 
board a man-of-war The owner then went forward and saluted 
every reindeer, they were allowed to stroke his hands with their 
VOL II c 
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noses He on his part took eveiy lemdeei by the limn mul 
examined it m the most careful way Aftei the inspection was 
ended at a sign given by the mastei the whole held wheeled 
round and letumed in closed tanks, with the old lemdeei m 
front, to the previous day’s pasture 

“ The whole scene made a very favourable unpiession on us , it 
was not the glim hard savage showing m a coaise and baibaious 
way his superiority over the auimals, but the good mastei 
tieatmg his mfenors kindly, and having a fnendly woid foi 
each of them Heie good lelations prevailed between man and 
the annuals Rotsckitlen himself was a stately young man, 
with an intelligent appealance and a supple handsome figuie 
His dress, of exceedingly good cut and of uncommonly fine 
reindeer skin, sat close to his well-grown frame, and gave us an 
opportunity of seeing Ins gi aceful and noble bearing, which was 
most obseivable when he was in motion 

“ On our lepeatmg our pioposal to purchase reindeer we again 
mot with a refusal, on which we struck our tent and commenced 
oui return journey We came on board on the 18tli March 
at 3 o’clock PM, after a march of four houis and three- 
quarters 

“ The way to the reindeer camp lose and fell gently The 
snow was haid and even, so that we could go forward lapidly 
On the Avay out four foxes and some lavens were seen At one 
place we found a large numbei of lemming passages excavated 
tlnough the snow m an oblique direction towauls the ground 
Most of them weie sciatched up by foxes The descent to an 
untouched lemmmg nest was cylmdiical, and four and a hall 
centimetres m diameter During both days we had snow, and a 
thick and foggy atmosphere, so that we could see only a short 
distance before us, we did not however go asti ay, thanks to the 
good eyes and strongly developed sense of locality of oui guide, 
the native ” 

Bru&ewitz's and Nordquisb's Excursion to Nutschoitjin 

Of this Noidquist gives the following account — 

“On the 20th March, at 9 o’clock AM Lieut Biusewitz, 
boatswain Lustig, the Norwegian hunters Johnsen and Sievertsen, 
the Chukch Notti, and I, left the Vega Our equipment, which 
consisted of piovisions for eight clays, cooking apparatus, canvas 
tent, mdia-i ubber mattrasses, reindeer-skin pesls, &c, we drew 
after us on a sledge At 2 45 PM we came to Nutschoitjin 
(Coregonus Lake) During our journey we passed a river 
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■which flows between Nutschoitjm and the mountain Hotscli- 
keanianga about ten English miles south of this lake and falls 
into the gieat lagoon south of Pitlekaj Faithei into the 
mtenoi this liver, accoidmg to Notti’s statement, flows tlnough 
seveial lakes he also mfoimed us that m summei it abounds 
veiy much m salmon (licnnc) Some sandy lulls foimcd the 
wateished between it and Nutschoitjm The only anmial we 
saw during oui outward journey was a fox On the othei hand 
we found tiaces of hares, ptarmigan, and a couple of lemmings 
Aftei we had found a suitable camping-place, we began to build 
a snow-liouse, which, howevei, we could not get ready till 
next day 

“ On the 21st Brusewitz and I went out to view our nearest 
surroundings On a hill north of the lake, wlieie Potentflla, 
Carex, and Poa stuck up through the snow-covenng, we saw a 
large number of tiaces of the fox, the hare, and the ptarmigan 
We employed the 22ud m cutting some holes m the ice, which 
was about one and a half metics thick, and m setting a net For 
I wished to ascertain what species of Coiegonus it is which, 
accoidmg to Notti’s statement, occuis m abundance m this lake 
At the place where the net was set there was something more 
than a metie of watei undei the ice The bottom consisted of 
mud When we cut a hole m the middle of the lake m order to 
get deeper watei we found that the ice, one and a half meties 
thick theie, reached to the bottom 

“ Next morning we got in the net eleven Coiegom, of which 
the largest weie about thirty-five centimetres long Although 
the weather was grey and we could not see very far, we went the 
same day to the hill Hotschkeanranga , partly to determine its 
height, and partly horn its summit, which is visible for a gieat 
distance, to get a view of the appearance of the surroundmg 
countiy Aftei crossing the nvei which flows between Nuts¬ 
choitjm and Hotchkeanranga, we began to ascend the long slope 
on whose summit Hotchkanrakenljeut (Hotchkeanranga’s head) 
rises with steep sides above the surroundmg countiy Over the 
slope were scattered loose blocks of stone of an eruptive lock 
The crest of "the head” was also closely covered with loose 
stones On the noith 01 wmd side these stones were coveied 
with a hard beaten crust of snow neaily two feet thick, on the 
south side most of them weie baie According to Brusewitz the 
southern slopes are still steeper than the noithern South of 
the hill he saw a large valley—probably a lake—through which 
flows the river which we crossed 

“ As on the outwaid journey I went with Notti, he advised me 
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to offer a little food and biandy to the Spmt ot the Lake, 
itjakcn kamak, m ordei to get good net fishing On my mquiiing 
what apjieaiance he had, Notti replied “uinga hlnpcn’’ “I have 
nevei seen linn” Besides this spmt tlieie aie m his view otlieis 
also m stieams, m the eaith, and m some mountains The 
Chukclies also sacnfice to the sun and moon On the otliei 
hand they do not appeal, as some otliei laces, to pay any soit of 
worship to then depaitcd fuends When I gave linn a biscuit 
and bade hnn offei it, he made with the heel a little depiession 
m the snow on Nutschoitjm, ciumbled a little bit of the biscuit 
in pieces, and thiew the ciumbs into the hollow The icst of 
the biscuit he gave back, declaring that kamak did not lequne 
moie, and that we should now have more fish m the net than 
the fiist time Notti said also that the Chukclies aie wont to 
sacnfice something foi every catch Thus have probably arisen 
all the collections of bear and seal skulls and lemdeei horns, 
which we often saw on the Chukch coast, especially on 
eminences 

“ After we had read off the aneroid, we speedily made our way 
to the snow-house, because during the interval a violent stonn of 
drifting snow had ansen, so that we could not see moie than 
half a scoie of paces before us On the slope below “ the head ” 
we had alieady on oui way thither seen traces of two wild 
lemdeer Notti said that theie aie a few of them on the lull 
the whole winter The gieatei numbei, howevei, diaw forthci 
southward, and approach the coast only during summei Johnson 
had wounded an owl (Shu, nycteci), which however made its 
escape On the 24th snow fell and chifted dining the whole 
day, so that we could not go out to shoot On the 25th we 
came on board ag ain 

According to the aneroid observations made during the 
journey, the highest summit we visited had a height ol 197 
meties ” ° 

Lieutenant Boves Account of an Excursion to Najtskaj and 

Tjapka 

On the 19th Apul, at 4 o clock am the hunter Johnsen 
and I staited on a short excursion eastward along the coast, 
with a view to pay a visit to the much frequented fishina 
J bon Najtska], wheie our old friends from Pitlekaj had settled 
We had a httle sledge which we ourselves drew, and which was 
laden with provisions for three days and some meteoiological 
and kydiogiaphical mstiuments 
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“At 6 o’clock AM we reached Rnajtmop, wheie we found 
Notti, a seiviceable, talented, and agreeable youth The village 
Rnajtmop, which foimeily consisted of a gicat many tents, now 
had only one tent, Notti’s, and it was poor enough It gave the 
inhabitants only a slight piotection against wind and cold 
Among household aitides m the tent I noticed a face-mask of 
wood, less shapeless than those which accoidmg to Whympei’s 
drawings aie found among the natives along the river Youcon, 
m the territory of Alaska, and according to Di Simpson among 
the West-Eskimo I learned afteiwards that this mask came 
from Pak, Behung's Straits, whither it was piobably earned 
from the opposite American shore 

“ The village Irgunnuk hes fi om thiee to four hundred meties 
from Rirajtinop, and consists of five tents, one of which two days 
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befoie had been removed flora Ymretlen The tents are as 
usual placed on earthy eminences, and have if possible the en¬ 
trance a couple of paces from some steep escarpment, manifestly 
m ordei that the door opening may not be too much obstructed 
with snow I 1 eckon the population of Irgunnuk at forty pei sons 
“ Off this village the ice is broken up even close to the land 
into tcrosses, five to six metres high, which foim a chain which 
closely follows the shore for a distance of five to six hundred 
metres to the eastward The coast from Irgunnuk to Eajtska] 
runs m a straight line, is low, and only now and then interrupted 
by small earthy eminences, which all beai tiaces of old dwellings 
Each of these heights has its special name first XJelkantmop, 
then Tiumgatti, and lastly Tiungo, two miles west of Najtskaj 
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In the neiglibomhoocl of Uelkantmop we weie ovci taken by a 
remdeei-Chiikch, who accompanied us to bhijtsk ij m oidei 
tlieie to puichase fish and seal-blubbei At noon we leached 
Najtskaj, where our ainval had been announced by a native, 
who, with his dog-team, had diiven past us on the way Ac¬ 
cordingly on oui entiance we weie siuioimded by the youth of 
the village, who deafened us with then uuccxsmg cues loi 
biead (Laula), tobacco, ram , &c Aftei some moments the 
beggmg uichms weie joined both by women and hill-grown men 
We entered a tent, which belonged to a fiiend oi peihaps 
relation of Notti There we weie veiy well leccived In the 
same tent the reindeer-Chukch also lodged who had given us his 
company on the way He went into the sleepmg chambei, tin ew 
himself down theie, took pait m the family’s evening meal, all 
almost without utteimg a woid to the hostess, and the next morn¬ 
ing he started without having saluted the host Hospitality is hei e 



OHcrrcii UMP* 
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of a peculiar kind It may perhaps be expressed thus To-clay I 
eat and sleep m your tent, to-morrow you cat and sleep m mine , 
and accordingly, as far as I saw, all, both lich and pool, both those 
who travelled with large sledges, and those who walked on foot, 
were received m the same way All are sure to find a comer in 
the tent-chamber 

“ The tent-chamber, or ymanga, as this part of the tent is 
called by the natives, takes up fully a third-part of the whole 
tent, and is at the same time work-room, dining-room, and 
sleeping chamber Its foim is that of a parallelopiped, and a 
moderately large sleepmg chamber has a height of 1 80 metre, 
a length of 3 oO, and a breadth of 2 20 metres The walls are 
formed of reindeer skm with the hair inwards, which are 
supported by a framework of posts and cross-bars The flooi 
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consists of a layei of glass undeimost, on which a wall us skm is 
spieacl The glass and the skin do not fuim a veiy soft bed, 
yet one on which even a tiled Eniopean wandeici may find 
iest The mtenor of the slecpmg-chambei is lighted and 
wanned by lamps, whose numbei vanes accoidmg to the size of 
the room A modeiately laige cliambei has three lamps, the 
largest light opposite the entrance, the two otheis on the cioss 
walls The lamps aie often made of a soit of stone, which is 
called by the natives ululschi They have the form of a laige 
ladle The fuel consists of tiam-oil, and moss is used foi the 
wick These lamps besides lequire constant attention, because 
liall-an-hour s neglect is sufficient to make them smoke 01 go 
out The flame is at one comer of the lamp, whose moss wick 
is trimmed with a piece of wood of the shape shown m the 
drawing The lamp lests on a foot, and it m its turn m a basm 
In this way every drop of oil that may be possibly spilled is 


e 
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(After a drawing by G Bove ) 
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collected If there is anything that this people ought to save, it 
is certainly oil, for this signifies to them both hght and heat 
In the roof of the bedchamber some bais are fixed over the 
lamps on which clothes and shoes are hung to dry The lamps 
are kept alight the whole day, during night they are com¬ 
monly extinguished, as otherwise they would lequire continual 
attention Some clothes and fishing implements, two or three 
reindeer skins to rest upon—these are the whole furniture of a 
Chukch tent 

“ Every tent is besides piovided with some drums (y&i ar) 
These are made of a wooden rmg, about seventy centimeties m 
diametei, on which is stretched a skm of seal or walrus gut 
The dium is beaten with a light stick of whalebone The 
sound thus pioduced is melancholy, and is so in a yet higher 
degree when it is accompamed by the natives’ monotonous, 
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commonly rhythmical songs, wlncli appeal to me to have istiong 
lesemblance to those we heai m Japan aiul China A still 
gieater resemblance I thought I obseived m tbe dances ol these 
peoples Notti is a splendid ya/cM-playci Aftoi some piessmg 
he played several of their songs with a feeling toi winch I had 
not given him credit The auditors weie numcious, and by then 
smiles and merry eyes one could see that they weie tianspoited 
by the sounds which JSTotti knew how to call horn the dinra 
Notti was also listened to m deep silence, with an adinnation 
like that with which m a large room we listen to a distinguished 
pianist I saw m the tent no other musical mstiument than 
that just mentioned 

“ The day we arrived at Najtskaj we 
employed m viewing the neighbourhood 
ol the village We accordingly ascended 
a hill about thirty meties high to the 
south of the village m older to get a 
clear idea of the region Fiom the 
summit of the hill we had a view of the 
two lagoons west and east of Najtskaj 
The western appealed, with the ex¬ 
ception of some earthy heights, to 
embiaco the whole stietch of coast 
between Najtskaj, the hill at Yimetlon, 
and the mountains which aie visible 
in the south fiom the Obseivatoiy 
The lagoon east of Najtskaj is separate) 
fiom the sea by a high lampait of sand, 
and extends about thnty kilometies into 
the interim, to the foot of the chain of 
lulls which runs along thei e To the ea st- 
0 “- “ tml *" waid the lagoon extends, along the coast 

to the neighbourhood of Seidze Kamen 
This cape was clearly seen and, according to an estimate which I 
do not think was far fiom the truth, was situated at a distance of 
fiom twenty-five to twenty-six kilometres from Najtskaj It 
sinks terracewise towards the sea, and its sides aie covered 
with stone pillars, like those we saw m the neighbourhood of Cape 
Great Baranoff Serdze Kamen to the south is connected with 
mountain heights which are the higher the farther they are 
fiom the sea Some of these have a conical form, otheis are 
table-shaped, lemmdmg us of the Ambas of Abyssinia Ten 01 
twelve miles into the interior they appear to leach a height of 
six hunched to nine hundred meties 
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“ The fishing m tlic eastern lagoon takes place mainly in 
the neighbourhood of Najtskaj, at a distance of about five 
kilometies fiom the village Hooks are exclusively used, and 
no nets or other fishing implements In a few minutes I saw 
twenty cod (ui oh adlm) caught, and about as many small fish, 
called by the natives nuhwnukio For the fishing the natives 
make a hole m the ice, a decimetie m diametci Round the 
hole they build, as a piotection against wmd and drifting snow, 
a snow wall eighty centimetres high, forming a circle with an 
inner diametei of a metre and a half The fish-hooks are of 
iron and are not barbed The lme is about five metres long, 
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and is fixed to a lod neaily a metie m length At the end of 
the angling line hangs a weight of bone, and beside it the hook 
It is geneially the women who fish, yet theie aic geneially two 
01 thTee men about to open the holes, build the walls, and keep 
the fishmg-places clear All the holes with their shelter-walls 
lie m an aic, about a kilometre m length, whose convex side is 
turned to the east The ice m the lagoon was 1 7 metre thick, 
the watei 3 2 meties deep, and the thickness of snow on the 
ice 0 3 metie 

“ The day after our arrival at Najtskaj we visited the village 
Tjapka, which lies at a distance of six kilometres This village 
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contains thirteen tents, some of which aie moie 1 corny uxl 
better built than any Chukcli tent I have pievmusiy seen 
We lodged m a tent which belonged to Eieie, a fiioudly man 
with a face that was always cheeiful His sleeping-cl lambei 
was so laige that it could hold moie than one family We 
found the inmates there completely naked, Eioie’s wife, 
Kedlanga, not excepted Kedlanga was well foimed, hei 
bosom full, her stomach somewhat projecting, the thighs pooi, 
the legs slender, the feet small The men appealed to lia\e 
a greater disposition to stoutness than the women Some of the 
childien had dispioportionately large stomachs Both men and 
women woie copper lings on the legs, the wrists, and the uppei 
arms On festivals they decoiate themselves with non lings, 
with which some reminiscence appeals to be connected, to judge 
by the fact that they will not part with them 

“ Ei eie’s family was very numerous, according to the prevailing 
state of matters here He had five children, whose names, 
according to their age, ivere, Hatanga, Etughi, Vedlat, Uai, and 

TJmonga In all the tents which 
I visited I have inquired the 
number of childien Only two 
or three wives hail moie than 
thiee, the aveiage may be esti- 

BRACEIFT OF COPPER lUated Ut tWO 

Hall the natural size “ The childien are fiom then 

tenderest years set apait foi 
each other, thus Etughi, Ereie’s second son, who was little 
more than eight, was set apart for Keipteka, a girl of six 01 
seven Etughi and Keipteka slept undei the same loof, though 
apart “When they grow biggei,” said Erere to me, “then 
sleeping-places will be put alongside each other” At what 
age this takes place I have not ascertained, but I suppose that 
it is very early, as is common with all Oriental races 

“ Right opposite Tjapka hes a small island, by the natives 
called Idlidlja, which is about 800 meties m circumfeience Its 
shores rise perpendicularly on all sides except that which is 
opposite Tjapka, m which direction it sinks with a steep slope 
On the north end of it we found thiee or four whales’ bones 
and some pieces of duftwood, but nothing to indicate that 
there had been any Onkilon dwelhngs there The island 
swarmed with hares, which the inhabitants of Tjapka hunt with 
the bow Eor this hunting they are accustomed to build 
cncular walls of snow, pierced with loopholes, through which 
they shoot the unsuspecting animals 
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“ Regaiding life m tlie tent I have still the following notes 
The most troublesome woik is given to the older women They 
rise caily to light and attend to the lamps, yoke the dogs, and 
go fishing The 3 oung women, on the other hand, sleep fai 
mto the day The housewives return at noon, then work is 
then finished, if we do not consider as work the constant motion 
of the tongue m talk and gossip The younger people have it 
assigned to them to sew clothes, anange the fishing-lines and 
nets, piepare skms, &c Sewmg-thiead is made from the back 



THE NORTH END or IDLIDLJA ISLAND 

(Aftei a thawing by 0 Nordquist) 


smews of the remdeei, which they procure by barter fiom the 
remdeer-Chukches, giving for them fish and seal-blubber 

“ One cannot, without having seen it, form any idea of the 
large quantity of food they can consume One evening I saw 
eight peisons, including one child, eat about 30 lbs of food 
The bill of faie was 1, law fish, 2, soup, 3, boiled fish, 
4 , seal-blubber, 5, seal-flesh The raw fish commonly consists 
of frozen cod The soup is made partly of vegetables, partly of 
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seal-blood, I saw both kinds Vegetable soup was piepaied by 
boiling equal quantities of water and vegetables, till tlie im\tuie 
foimcd a thick pap The blood soup is cooked by boihm> tlie 
blood togctliei with watei, fish, and fat They aic veiy foml of 
this soup The seal-blubber they eat by stuffing into the mouth 
the piece which has been seived to them, and then cutting a 
suitable mouthful with the kmfe, which they bring close to tlie 
lips In the same way they do with the flesh 

“ With the exception of the old women's gossip the gieatest 
quietness prevails in the sleepmg-chamber It is not uncom¬ 
mon for men to visit each otliei Thus the first night wc spent 
at Najtskaj the tent where we lodged was full of people, but 
without the least disturbance arising If one had anything to 
say he talked m quite a low tone, as if he wcio shy He was 
listened to attentively, without any mtenuption First when lie 
had finished anothei began 

“ Affection between spouses and parents and childien is 
particularly strong I have seen fathers kiss and caress then 
children befoie they went to lest, and what I found most 
lemaikable was that the children nevei abused this tendei 
treatment Whatever one gave them, it was then fust thought 
to divide it with then parents In this lespect and m many 
others they were fai in advance of a large numbei of European 
clnldien ” 

Lieutenant Bone's Bejport on an Excursion along until D) 

Almquist to the Interwi of the ChuLch Peninsula, fiom the 
13 th to the Vlth June, 1870 

“We started from the vessel on the morning of the 13th June 
with a view to penetrate as far as possible into the mtenor of 
the Chukch penmsula For the journey we had hned, for a 
liberal payment, two sledges drawn by dogs from Kotschitlen, a 
Chukch at Irgunnuk The dogs and sledges surpassed oui 
expectation In fourteen hours we traversed a distance of 
nearly foity minutes, including bends, which corresponds to a 
speed of three, perhaps four, English miles an hour, if we deduct 

the rests which were caused by the objects of the journey_ 

scientific researches This speed strikes me as not inconsider¬ 
able, if we considei the weight which the dogs must draw, and 
the badness and unevenness of the way For the ground was 
undulating, like a sea agitated by a storm But pleased as we 
were with our sledges and dogs, we were as dissatisfied with 
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Rotsclntlen, a famt-hearted jmuth, without activity 01 expenence 
With another dnvei wo might have been able m a few days to 
pcnetiate as fai as the bottom of Kolyutsclim Bay, which cliffeis 
greatly m its foim fiom that which Russian, English, and 
German maps give to it It is not impiobable that it is almost 
connected by lakes, lagoons, and nvois with St Lawrence Bay or 
Metschigme Bay, whose inner parts are not yet mvestigated 
“After we left the lagoons at Pitlekaj and Yimetlen, the coast 
began gradually to use by escarpments, each about five metres 
m height The plains between the escarpments aie full of 
lagoons or marshes Such a teirain continued until, about five 
horns’ way from the vessel, we came to a height of twenty-seven 
metres From this pomt the terrace-formations cease, and the 
terrain then consists of a large number of ranges of heights, 
mtersected by uvulets, which during the snow-meltmg season 
must be very much flooded Seven or eight hours’ way fiom 
the vessel we met with such a rivulet, which farther to the 
S S E unites with another which runs between two locky 
escaipmcnts twenty meties high On one of these we pitched 
our tent, m oicler to draw and examine some hills which weie 
alieady divested of the wmter dress they had worn foi nine long 
months On the top of one of the hills we found maiks of two 
recently-struck tents, which probably belonged to a remdeei 
Chukch, who had now settled halfway between Pitlekaj and 
Table Mount upon a chain of heights which appeals to separate 
the Iigunnuk lagoon fiom the rocky eastern shore of Kolyutsclnn 
Bay At our resting place we found a laige number of reindeer 
horns and a heap of bioken bones 

“After lesummg oui journey we came m a short time to the 
foot of Table Mount, whose height I reckoned at 180 metres 
It slopes gently to the west and south (about 10°), but moie 
steeply to the east and north (about 15°) The animal woild 
theie showed gieat activity In less than an hour we saw more 
than a dozen foxes that ran up and down the hills and ended 
round us, as if they ran with a line Fortunately for them they 
kept at a respectful distance from our doctor’s suie gun 

“ On the other side of Table Mount the ground smks regularly 
towards Kolyutsclnn Bay Here for a while we sought m vain 
for Yettugm’s tent, m which we mtended to pass the night, and 
which had been fixed upon as the starting-point of futuie 
excursions, till at last reindeer traces and afterwards the sight of 
some of these friendly animals brought us to the right way, so 
that about 9 o’clock p m we got sight of the longed-for dwelling 
m the middle of a snow-deseit At the word yeti anga (tent) 
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tiie dogs pointed their ears, utteied a baik of joy, and ran at lull 
speed towards the goal We ainved at 10 30 PM In tlio tout 
we were hospitably received by its mistiess, who immediately 
made the necessaiy prepaiations foi om obtaining food and 
rest Yettugm himself was not at home, but he soon letumed 
with a sledge drawn by lemdeer Those animals had si.ucely 
been unharnessed when they ran back to the held, which 
accoidmg to Yettugm’s statement was six kilomcties oast of 
the tent 

“ I have never seen a family so afflicted with ailments as 
Yettugm s The sexagenarian fathei united m himself almost 
all the bodily ailments which could fall to die lot of a moital 
He was blind, leprous ( ? ), and had no use of the left hand, the 
right side of the face, and probably of the legs His body was 
nearly eveiywhcie covered with the scais of old soies horn foui 
to five centimeties m diameter As Di Almquist and I weie 
compelled to pass the night m the same confined sleeping- 
chamber with him, it was thoiefoie not to be wondered at that 
we drew ourselves as much as possible into our coiner The 
sleepmg-chamber oi inner tent of a reindeer-Cliukcli is besides 
much more habitable than that of a coast-Chukch, the air, if 
not exactly pure, may at least be bieathed, and the thick layei 
of reindeer skins which covers the tent floor may well compaie 
m softness with our beds on board Yettugm, his wife 
Tengaech, and his brothel Keuto, slept out of doois m oidei 
to give us more loom and not to distuib us when rising 
Keuto had inherited no small portion of his fathei's calamity 
He was deaf, half idiotic, and on his body there weie alieady 
tiaces of such spots as on the old man’s Keuto was howevei an 
obliging youth, who during our stay m the tent did all that he 
could to be of use to us, and constantly wandered about to get 
buds and plants for us He was a skilful archer, T saw him at a 
distance of twenty oi twenty-five paces kill a small bird with a 
blunt arrow, and when I placed myself as a taiget he hit me light 
m the middle of the bieast at a distance of peihaps thirty metres 

“The 14th was employed by me m astronomical and 
geodetical observations, and by Dr Almquist in exclusions m 
the neighbourhood of Yettugm’s tent m ordei to investigate the 
fauna and flora of the neighbourhood About 10 o’clock PM 
he returned, quite exhausted after eight hours’ walkmg m deep 
water-drenched snow under a perceptible solar heat The 
results of the excursion were in all respects exceedingly good, 
not only in consequence of a number of finds m natural history, 
but also through the discovery that the shoie of Kolyutschin 
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Bay luns thiee-quaiters of a mile south-west of Yettugm’s tent, 
which was situated m 6b° 42' 4" North Lat, and 186° 24' 0" 
Long , east fiom Gieenwicli Dr Almquist had walked four or five 
miles along the eastern shoie of the bay, which at most places is 
perpendicular with a height of fifteen metres In consequence 
of this discoveiy we determined to continue oui hydiographical 
obseivations as far as the bottom of the bay, which, accordmg to 
Yettugm’s account, was two days’ maich horn the tent But wc 
could not cany out oui plan m consequence of our guide’s 
laziness, foi he declaied that on no conditions would he 
accompany us farthei Neithei entieaties nor tin eats availed 
to disturb this his resolution I endeavoured myself to dnve 
the sledges, but the dogs would not move out of the spot, 
though, following Rotschitlen’s system, I thiashed them very 
soundly 

“ The place where Yettugm’s tent was pitched offered us a 
view of an extensive snow-plam, which was enclosed on all sides 
by high lulls In the noith and north-east Table Mount and 
the Tenen hill keep off the north winds, and to the south the 
encampment is protected by a long and high mountain chain 
fiom the winds coming from that quaitei I calculated the 
height of some of the mountains at from 1200 to 1500 meties, 
and their azure-blue colour fun owed by dark hnes appeals to 
me to indicate the piesence of ice on the slopes One of the 
summits of this mountain chain was easily recognisable It was 
a truncated cone, perhaps 1500 metres high Kolyutschm Bay 
lies between these mountams and Yettugm’s tent Its western 
shore also appears to use perpendicularly fiom the sea, and it is 
higher than the eastern The bay, which appears to be much 
larger than it is represented on the maps, was covered with level 
ice , only heie and there a piece of ice covered with snow was 
seen sticking up 

“ As we were forced to desist from visiting the mtenor of Koly- 
utschin Baj 7 ", we determined to go to the ground wheieYettugm’s 
lemdeer pastured We therefore left the tent on the evening 
of the 15th and travelled E N E The warmth, which had now 
commenced, began to make travelling ovei snow fields difficult, 
the dogs sank to the stomach, and not unfrequently we had to 
alight in order to help the poor animals to climb the hills we weie 
obliged to ascend Scarcely however had they come to the 
reindeen tracks befoie even the most exhausted of them rushed 
along at the top of their speed, which might be pleasant 
enough uphill, but when they were co m mg down it was very 
dangerous, because the slope nearly always ends with a steep 
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escarpment We came once, without obseivmg it, to the edge 1 of 
such a precipice, and if we had not succeeded m time in si u hem 11 g 
our speed a nice confused mass of men, dogs, and sledges would 
have tumbled over it In oidei to excite then diaught animals 
the Chukches avail themselves of their dogs’ intimation to nm 
after the remdeei, and during their journeys they endc avom to 
spui them on yet moie by now and then imitating tin leiudeei’s 
cry After two or thiee hours tiavellmg wo fell iu with the 
fust reindeer, and then by degrees with moie and moie, until 
finally about 11 o’clock PM we came to a numeious heid, 
tended by Yettugm I applied to him, asking him to baitei a 
lemdeer m good condition foi a gun which I had hi ought along 
with me Aftei various evasions Yettugm at length pionuscd 
to give us next day the lemdeei foi the gun He would not 
bowevei himself, or with his own knife, kill the lemdeei, on 
which account I requested Dr Almquist to give it the tuttp 
cle gi dee 

11 In consequence of the soft state of the snow we wore obliged 
to defei the commencement of our return journey to the evening 
of the 16th We now travelled over the chain of lulls which 
unites Table Mount with Tenen, and descended then noithom 
steep slope towaids an extensive plain, studded foi the most 
part with bogs and marshes The 17th came m with mist mid 
considerable warmth The mist limited the cucle of vision to a 
distance of some few meties, and the high tempeiatme m a 
short time destioyed the ciust which had been foi mod in the 
couise of the preceding night on the suiface of the snow, end 
melted the layers of snow which still coveied the northern slopes 
of these two hills The southern slopes on the othci hand weie 
almost quite bare, and the valleys began to be filled with watci 
Four or five days as warm as these and I believe tlicio scarcely 
would be any snow remaining round Kolyutschm Bay The 
illusions caused by the white fog illuminated by the sunlight weie 
very astonishing Every small spot of ground appeared as an 
extensive snow-free field, every tuft of grass as a bush, and a hex 
m our immediate neighbourhood was for a moment taken for a 
gigantic bear Besides, during such a fog the action of the sunlig]it 
on the eyes was exceedingly painful even m the case of those who 
earned preservers Dunng the return Botschitlen lost his way m 
consequence of the numerous different tiacks Fortunately I 
had observed how we travelled, and could with the help of 
the compass pilot our two small craft to a good haven On the 
17th of June at 1 30 PM we were again in good condition on 
boaid the Vega" 
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In the society on board the piospects of an alteration m the 
constant north winds, the perpetual snow-storms and the un¬ 
ceasing cold, and the hope of a speedy release from the fetters of 
the ice, were naturally constantly lecurnng topics of conversa¬ 
tion During this time many lively word-battles were fought 
between the weather prophets m the gumoom, and many bets 
made m jest between the optimists and pessimists The former 
won a great victory, when at noon on the 8 th February the 
temperature lose to + 0 ° 1 C, but with the exception of this 
success fortune always went against them The north wmd, the 
drifting snow and the cold, would never cease A blue water- 
sky indeed was often visible at the horizon to the north and 
north-east, but the “ clearing 55 first reached our vessel a couple 
of hours before we left our winter haven for ever, and up to the 
15th June the thickness of the ice was almost undimmished ( 1 ^ 
metie) The sun lose higliei and higher, but without for min g 
any crust upon the snow, although upon the black hull of the 
Vega, pei haps with the help of the heat m the interior, it had 
by the 14th March melted so much snow that small icicles weie 
formed at the gunwale It was one of the many deceptive 
prognostications of spring which weie hailed with dehght 
However, immediately aftei seveie cold recommenced and 
contmued during the whole of the month of April, during 
which the temperature of the an never rose above — 4° 6, the 
mean tempeiature being —18° 9 

May began with a temperature of — 20° 1 On the 3rd the 
thermometer showed —26°8, and m the "flower-month 51 we 
had only for a few hours mild weathei with an air temperature 
+ 1° 8 Even the beginning of June was very cold , on the 3rd 
we had —14° 3, with a mean temperature for the twenty-four 
hours of — 9° 4 Still on the 13th the thermometer at midmght 
showed — 8 ° 0 , but the same day at noon with a gentle southerly 
wmd a sudden change took place, and after that date it was 
only exceptionally that the thermometer m the open air sank 
VOL II D 
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below the freezmg-pomt The melting and evaporation of snow 
now began, and went on so lapidly that the land in tlie end of 
the month was almost fieo of snow 

TJndei what circumstances this took place is shown by the 
following abstract of the obseivations of temperatme at Pitlekij 
fiom the 13th June to the 18th July, 1879 — 
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The figures m the maximum column, it will be seen, aie by 
no means very high That the enormous covering of snow, 
which the north winds had heaped on the beach, could disap¬ 
pear so lapidly notwithstanding this low tempeiature piobably 
depends on this, that a large poition of the heat which the solar 
lays brmg with them acts directly m melting the snow without 
sun-warmed air bemg used as an intei mediate agent or heat- 
carrier, partly also on the circumstance that the winds pie- 
vailmg m spring come fiom the sea to the southward, and befoie 
they leach the north coast pass over considerable mountain 
heights m the interior of the country They have therefore the 
nature of fohti winds, that is to say, the whole mass of air, which 
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the wind cairies with it, is heated, and its lelative humidity is 
slight, because a laige portion of the water which it originally 
contamed has been condensed m passing over the mountain 
heights Accoidmgly when the diy fohn winds prevail, a con¬ 
siderable evaporation of the snow takes place The shght 
content of watery vapoui m the atmosphere diminishes its 
powei of absorbing the solai heat, and mstead increases that 
portion of it which is found remaining when the sun’s rays 
penetrate to the snowdrifts, and there conduce, not to raise the 
temperature, but to convert the snow mto watei 1 

The auroia is, as is well-known, a phenomenon at the same 
time cosmic and teriestnal, which on the one hand is confined 
within the atmosplioie of our globe and stands m close con¬ 
nection with tenestnal magnetism, and on the other side is 
dependent on certain changes m the envelope of the sun, the 

1 In Lapland, too, the melting of the snow in spring is brought about in 
no mconsideiable degree by similar causes, le by dry warm winds 
winch come from the fells On this point the governor of Norbotten lan, 
H A Widmark, has sent me the following interesting letter — 

“ However warm easterly and southerly winds may be in the parts of 
Swedish Lapland lying next the Kolen mountains, they are not able m any 
noteworthy degree to melt the masses of snow which fall in those regions 
during the wintei months On the other hand there comes every year, if 
we may rely on the statements of the Lapps, m the end of Apul oi begin¬ 
ning of May, fiom the west (i e from the fells), a wind so stiong and at the 
same time so warm, that m quite a short time—six to ten hours—it breaks 
up the snow-masses, makes them shrink together, forces the mountain sides 
from their snow covering, and changes the snow which lies on the ice of the 
great fell lakes to water 1 have myself been out on the fells making measure¬ 
ments on two occasions when this wind came On one occasion I was on 
the Great Lule water m the neighbourhood of the so-called Great Lake Fall 
The night had been cold but the day became warm Up to 1 o’clock 
pm it was calm, but immediately aftei the warm westerly Wind began 
to blow, and by 6 o’clock PM all the snow on the ice was changed to 
water, in which we went wading to the knees The Lapps m general 
await these warm westerly winds before they go to the fells m 
spring Until these winds begin there is no pasture there for their rein¬ 
deer herds ” 
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nature of which is as yet little known, and which aie indicated 
by the formation of spots on the sun, the distinguished Dutch 
physicist, VON Baumhauer, has even placed the occunence ol 
the aurora m connection with cosmic substances which fall m 
the form of dust from the interstellar spaces to the surface of 
the earth This splendid natuial phenomenon besides plays, 
though unjustifiably, a gieat idle m imaginative sketches of 
winter life m the high north, and it is m the populai idea so 
connected with the ice and snow of the Polar lands, that most 
of the readers of sketches of Arctic travel would certainly con¬ 
sider it an indefensible omission if the author did not give an 
account of the aurora as seen from his winter station The 
scientific man indeed knows that this neglect has, m most cases, 
been occasioned by the great infrequency of the strongly lumi¬ 
nous aurora just m the Franklin archipelago on the north coast 
of America, where most of the Arctic winterings of this century 
have taken place, but scarcely any journey of exploration has at 
all events been undertaken to the uninhabited regions of the 
high north, which has not m its working plan included the 
collection of new contributions towards dealing up the true 
nature of the aurora and its position m the heavens But the 
scientific results have seldom corresponded to the expectations 
which had been entertained Of puiely Arctic expeditions, so 
far as I know, only two, the Austnan-Hunganan to Franz Josef 
Land (1872-74) and the Swedish to Mussel Bay (1872-73), have 
letumed with fall and instructive lists of auroras 1 Boss, Parry, 
Kane, McClintock, Hayes, Nares, and otheis, have on the 

I do not include La Rech&rcM's wintering m 1838-39 at Bosekop, in the 
northernmost part of Norway, as it took place in a region, which is nil the 
year round inhabited by hundreds of Europeans During this expedition 
very splendid auroras were seen, and the studies of them by Loitin, 
Bravais, LilliehOok, and SiUESTRdM, are among the most impoitant 
contributions to a knowledge of the aurora we possess, while we have 
to thank the draughtsmen of the expedition for exceedingly faithful and 
masterly representations of the phenomenon 
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othei hand only had opportunities of registenng single auroras, 
the phenomenon m the case of their winterings has not formed 
any distinctive trait of the Polar winter night It was the less 
to he expected that the Vega expedition would form an excep¬ 
tion m this respect, as its voyage happened during one of the 
years of which we knew befoiehand that it would he a mini¬ 
mum auroia year It was just this circumstance, however, 
which permitted me to study, m a region admirably suited for 
the purpose, a portion of this natural phenomenon under un¬ 
commonly favourable circumstances For the luminous aics, 
which even m Scandinavia generally form starting-points for the 
radiant auroias, have here exhibited themselves undimmed by 
the more splendid forms of the aurora I have thus, undisturbed 
by subsidiaiy phenomena, been able to devote myself to the 
collection of contributions towards the ascertammg of the posi¬ 
tion of these luminous arcs, and I believe that I have m this 
way come to some very remarkable conclusions, which have been 
developed m detail m a separate paper punted m The Scien¬ 
tific Woih of the Vega Expedition (Pait I p 400) Here 
space permits me only to make the following statement 

The appeaiance of the aurora at Behring’s Straits m 1878-79 
is shown m the accompanying woodcuts We never saw here 
the magnificent bands or draperies of rays which we are so 
accustomed to m Scandinavia, but only halo-like lummous arcs, 
which hour after hour, day after day, were unaltered m position 
, When the sky was not clouded over and the faint hght of the 
auroia was not dimmed by the rays of the sun or the full moon, 
these arcs commonly began to show themselves between eight 
and nine o’clock PM, and were then seen without interruption 
during midwinter till six, and farther on m the yeai to three 
o’clock in the morning It follows from this that the aurora 
even during a minimum year is a permanent natural 
phenomenon The nearly unalterable position of the arcs has 
furthei rendered possible a number of measurements of its 
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height, extent, and position from which I believe I may diaw the 
following mferences that our globe even dui mg a minimum 
aurora year is adorned with an almost constant, smgle, double, 01 
multiple luminous crown, whose inner edge is situated at a height 
of about 200 kilometres or 0 03 radius of the earth above its 
surface, whose centre, “ the aurora-pole,” lies somewhat undei the 
earth’s surface, a little north of the magnetic-pole, and which, 
with a diameter of 2,000 kilometies oi 0 3 ladius of the earth, 
extends m a plane perpendicular to the radius of the earth, which 
touches the centre of the cucle 

I have named this luminous crown the aui oi a gloi y on account 
of its form and its resemblance to the crown of rays lound the 
head of a samt It stands m the same relation to the lay and 
drapery auroras of Scandinavia as the trade and monsoon winds 
m the south to the uiegulai wmds and storms of the north The 
light of the crown itself is never distributed into lays, but re¬ 
sembles the light which passes through obscuied glass When 
the aurora is stionger, the extent of the light-ciown is alteied 
double or multiple arcs are seen, generally lying m about the 
same plane and with a common centre, and rays are cast between 
the different arcs Arcs are seldom seen which lie megularly to 
or cross each othei 

The area m which the common arc is visible is bounded by 
two circles drawn upon the earth’s surface, with the aurora-pole 
for a centre and radu of 8° and 28° measured on the cucumference 
of the globe It touches only to a limited extent countries 
mhabited by races of European origin (the northernmost part of 
Scandinavia, Iceland, Danish Greenland), and even m the middle 
of this area there is a belt passing over middle Greenland, South 
Spitzbergen, and Franz Josef Land, where the common arc foims 
only a famt, very widely extended, luminous veil m the zenith, 
which perhaps is only perceptible by the wmter darkness being 
there considerably diminished This belt divides the regions 
where these luminous arcs are seen principally to the south fiom 
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those m which they mainly appeal on the northern honzon In 
the area next the auioia-pole only the smaller, in middle 
Scandinavia only tlio largei, moie irregulaily formed luminous 
crowns are seen But m the latter legion, as in southern 
Butish America, aurora stoims and ray and drapery auroras aie 
mstead common, and these appeal to lie neaiei the suiface of the 
eaith than the arc auroia Most of the Polar expeditions have 
winteied so near the auioia-pole that the common auioia arc 
there lay undei 01 quite near the horizon, and as the lay aurora 
appears to occur seldom within 
this circle, the reason is easily 
explained why the winter night 
was so seldom illuminated by the 
auroia at the winter quartern of 
these expeditions, and why the 
description of this phenomenon 
plays so small a part m then- 
sketches of travel 

Long befoie the giound be¬ 
came bare and mild weathei 
commenced, migiatory buds be¬ 
gan to arrive first the snow- 
buntmg on the 23rd Apiil, then 
large flocks of geese, eiders, long- 

, 1111 11 1 l SONQ BIRDS IU THE RIOaiNO OF 1 HE ' VLGA 

tailed ducks, gulls, and several May lgr9 

kmds of waders and song-birds 

First among the latter was the little elegant Sylvia JEwcrs- 
manm, which m the beginning of May settled m great flocks 
on the only dark spot which was yet to be seen in the quarter 
—the black deck of the Vega All were evidently much 
exhausted, and the first the poor things did was to look out 
convenient sleeping places, of which there is abundance m the - 
rigging of a vessel when small birds are concerned I need 
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scarcely add that our new guests, the foieiunners of spnng, weie 
disturbed on board as little as possible 

We now began industriously to collect matenal foi a know¬ 
ledge of the avi- and mammal-fauna of the legion Tlie 
collections, when this is being wiitten, aie not yet woiked out, 
and I can tberefoie only make the following statement on 
tins point 

Fiom the acquaintance I bad made during my own piecedmg 
journeys and the study of otheis’, with the bird-woild of the high 
north, I had got the enoneous idea that about the same species of 
birds are to be met with everywheie m tlie Polai lands of Eiu ope, 
Asia, and America Experience gamed during the expedition of 
the Vega shows that this Is by no means the case, but that the 
north-eastern piomontory of Asia, the Chukch peninsula, forms 
m this respect a complete exception Buds occur here m much 
fewer numbeis, but with a very much greater variety of types 
than on Novaya Zemlya, Spitzbergen, and Gieenland , m con¬ 
sequence of which the bud-world on the Chukch peninsula has 
m its entirety a chaiacter diffenng wholly fiom that of the 
Atlantic Polar lands We indeed meet heie with types closely 
allied to the glaucous gull (Lams glaucus, Biunn), the lvoiy gull 
(L eburneus, Gmel), the kittiwake (L ti icladylus, L), the long- 
tailed duck (Ha') el da glacialis, L), the king duck (Somatma 
spectabilis , L)/ the phalarope (Phalai opus fiihcao im, Bonap), the 
purple sandpiper (Trmga mao itima, Braun), &c, of Spitzbeigen 
and Novaya Zemlya, but along with these are found lieic many 
peculiar species, for instance the American eider (Somatena 
V-mgrum, Gray), a swanlike goose, wholly white with black 
wing points ( Anser hyperboreus, Pall), a gieyish-brown goose with 
bushy yellowish-white feather-coveung on the head ( Anser pidus* 
Pall), a species of Fuligula, elegantly coloured on the head m 
velvet-black, white, and green, (Fuligitfa' Stellai, Pall), the 

1 The common eidei (S molhssima, L ) is absent here, 01 at least exceed¬ 
ingly inre 
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beautifully maiked, bcaice Lai us Rossn, Rich aids, of which Dr 
Almquist on the 1st July, 1879, shot a specimen from the vessel, 
a little blown sandpipei with a spoonlike widened bill-point 
(Elii ynoi hynchuspygmeeus, L), and various song-birds not found m 
Sweden, &c Besides, a numbei of the Scandinavian types living 
heie also, accoidmg to Lieutenant Noidquist, aie distinguished 
by less consideiable diffeiences m coloui-marking and size The 
singular spoon-billed sandpiper was at one time m spimg so common 
that it was twice served at the gunroom table, foi which after 



0111 letum home we had to endure severe reproaches from animal 
collector This bird is found only m some few museums It 
was first descubed by Linnaeus m Museum Adolphi Fnderm, 
Tomi secundi pi cdi omus, Holnuse 1764, and then by C P 
Thunberg m the Tiansactions of the Swedish Academy of 
Sciences for 1816 (p 194), where it is stated that the homeland 
of this bird is tropical America It has since been caught a few 
times m south-eastern Asia Probably, like Sylvia Luersmanm, 
it passes the winter m the Philippine group of islands, but m 
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summer visits tlie high noith Like several othei buds which 
appeared m spring with the flist baie spots it disappeared in 
July Peihaps it retired to the mtenoi to breed m the bush, 01 , 
which is moie probable, went farthei north to tlie islands 01 
continents not yet discovered by Euiopeans, which in all pio- 
bability connect Wi angel Land with the Fianklm Aichipelago 

The higher animal forms which, along with the Polai tiavellei, 
daie to brave the cold and darkness of the Arctic night, exeit 
on him a peculiai attraction Regarding these, Lieutenant 
Noidquist has given me the following notes — 

“ The mammal most common m wmter on the noith coast of 
the Ckukch peninsula is the Uaie It diffeis fiom the fell liaie 
[Lap us boiealis, Lillj ) by its larger size, and by the bones of its 
nose not tapering so rapidly It is generally met with in flocks 
of five or six on the hills m the neighbourhood of the tents, 
which are covered only with a thm layer of snow, notwith¬ 
standing the large number of hungry dogs which wander about 
there 

“The mountain foxes (Vulpes lagopus, L) are very numeious 
The common fox (Vulpes vulgct'ns, Gray) appears also to be 
common A red fox, which Lieutenant Biuseivitz shot from the 
vessel m October, differed considerably from the common fox, 
and appioached the mountain fox The food of the fox appears 
in winter to consist of hares, ptarmigan, and lem ming s I have 
twice seen holes m the snow about a metie deep and at the 
mouth not more than thirty centimetres wide, which the 
Chukches said were excavated by foxes searching foi lemmings 

“ Of the lemming I have seen three varieties, viz My odes 
obensis, M torquatus, and Arvicola olscurus There is found 
here, also, according to the statements of the Chukches, a little 
mouse, m all piobabikty a Sorex Myodes torquatus were got 
the first time on the 12th January, Myodes obensis on the 13th 
February Both species were afterwards frequently brought on 
board by Chukches, and during the winter lemmings were seen 
not unfrequently running on the snow Myodes obensis appeared 
to be more numeious than the other species It is singular that 
all the nme specimens of Myodes torquatus I obtained durmg the 
winter were males Differing from both these species, Arvicola 
obscui us does not appear to show itself above the snow during 
wmter Of the latter I got eight specimens from the village 
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Tjapka, lying between Ymietlen and Behring’s Stiaits I after- 
waids got another from the village Irgunnuk, situated five 
English miles cast of Ymretlen 

“ The more uncommon land mammals wintering m these 
regions are the tool/ and the wild temdeei Footprints of the 
lattei weie seen on the 2Bid Maich, m the mountain region, 
fifteen to twenty miles south of Ymretlen According to the 
Chukches’ account some tew reindeer remain on the hills along 
the coast, while the gi eater number migrate southwards towards 
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winter Besides these, two othei mammals live here during 
winter, though they are only seen during summer and autumn, 
because they hibernate the rest of the time These are the 
land bear and the marmot {Arctomys sp ) We saw no land 
bear, but on the 8th October Lieutenant Hovgaard and I found 
traces of this animal two or three English miles fiom the coast 
The Chukches say that the land bear is not uncommon m 
summer The marmot occurs m large numbers It was brought 
on board for the first time by a Chukch, and the following day 
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I myself saw it sitting on tlie top ol a little lull, when, it had 
its dwelling 

“ Besides the animals enumerated above the natives t ilked of 
another, which is called by them ncmut, and is said to live by 
the banks of nveis According to their descuption it. appears 
to be the common ottci As at most places wlieie the lemming 
is common the weasel (Mustcla vulgans, Buss') is also found 
here I got from the Chukches two skms of this animal 
Whethei the beaver occurs m the part of Chukch Lund which 
we visited I cannot say with ceitamty It is piobablc, because 
the Chukches informed me that theie was found licie a weasel 
which has the pomt of the tail black 

“ Only two sea mammals have been seen m tins legion m flic 
course of the winter, viz the oongh, 01 histhd t>cal and the 
Polar hear On two occasions tiaces of the lattei have been 
obseived m the neighbourhood of land They appeal, liowevei, 
for the most pait to keep by openings m the ice farther out to 
sea, where during our stay two of them weie killed by Chukcbes 
from the neighbourmg villages The rough seal is probably the 
only species that occurs near the coast during winter It is 
caught m great numbers, and forms, along with fish and various 
vegetable substances, the mam food of the Chukches 

“ Of land birds there winter m the region only three species, 
viz an owl (Stnx nyctea , L ), a raven (Conus sjo ), and a pten mi- 
gan (Lagopns subalpma, Nilss) , the last-named is the most 
common On the 14th December, during a sledge journey into 
the country I saiv, about ten 01 twelve English miles fiom the 
coast, two large coveys of ptarmigan, one of which piobably 
numbeied over fifty Nearer the coast, on the other hand, theie 
were found, especially during spring, for the most pait only single 
birds The raven is common at the Chukch villages, and builds 
its nest m the neighbourmg cliffs The first egg was got on the 
31st May The mountain owl was seen for the first time on the 
11th March, but, accordmg to the statements of the Chukches, 
it is to be met with during the whole winter In April and May 
we ^also saw some mountain owls , on the 21st May I saw two 

At open places m the sea there ai e found here m winter the 
Chukches say, two swimming buds, the loom (Una Prwnmchu, 
Sabine) and the Mack guillemot (Una gryllc, L) Of tlm 
former we obtamed two specimens for the first time on the 
st May, of the latter on the 19th of the same month 
rossibly there winter m open places of the sea besides these 
birds a species of Mergulus, one of which came to the winter 
quarters of the Vega on the 3rd November, and a Fuligula, a 
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specimen of which was sold to us on the 9th Haich by a 
(Jhukch, who said he had killed it at a dealing otf the coast ” 

After the aruval ol the nngiatory buds hunting excursions 
began to foim a welcome mteiiuption m oui monotonous winter 
life, and the pioduce of the hunting a no less agreeable change 
fiom the preseived provisions The Chukches besides offeied 
us daily a large numbci of diffeient kinds of buds, especially 
when they observed that we paid a higher price for many rare 
kinds of birds, though small and of httle use for food, than foi 
a big, fat goose The Chukches killed small birds either by 
throwing stones, 01 by shooting them with bow and arrows, m 
connection with which it may be observed that most of them 
weie very poor archeis They also caught them with whale¬ 
bone snares set on bare spots on the beach, generally between 
two vertebrae of the whale Foi pebbles are very scarce, but 
the bones of the whale are found, as has been already stated, at 
most places m large numbers on the strand-banks where the 
tents are pitched In June we began to get eggs of the gull, 
eider, long-tailed duck, goose, and loom, m sufficient number foi 
table use The supply, however, was by no means so abundant 
as durmg the hatchmg season on Greenland, Spitzbergen, or 
Novaya Zemlya 

A little way from the vessel there weie formed, m the end of 
May, two “leads,” a few fathoms in breadth On the 31st May 
I sent some men to dredge at these places They returned 
with an abundant yield, but unfortunately the opemngs closed 
agam the next day, and when I and Lieutenant Bove visited 
the place there was a large, newly-formed toross thrown up along 
the edge of the former channel Another “ lead ” was formed 
some days after, but closed agam through a new disturbance of 
the position of the ice, a high ice-rampart, formed of loose 
blocks, heaped one over another, indicating the position of the 
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former opening Even the strongest vessel would have been 
crushed m such a channel by the forcing togethei of the ice 
Of a different sort from both these occasional leads was an 
extensive opening, which showed itself a kilometre 01 two noith 
of the vessel It is probable that with few interruptions, which, 
however, might have been difficult to pass, it extended as fai as 
Behring’s Stiaits, where, according to the statements of the 
Chukches, several whalers had aheady made then appearance 
Bound the vessel itself, however, the ice still lay fast and 
unbioken. Noi did the Chukches appeal to expect that it 
would break up very soon, to judge by the numbei of vehicles 
drawn by dogs or reindeer which still passed us, both to the 
east and west One of these tiavellers must here be specially 
mentioned, as his journey has been talked about as an expedition 
sent to our relief 

It was the 19th June A large numbei of Chukches 
travelling past us as usual came on board, partly to leceive 
the tribute of hospitality to which they consideied themselves 
entitled, partly to satisfy an easily undei stood eunosity and 
gossip a little about the most important occunencos of the 
preceding day One of them, a middle-aged man, whom we hail 
not seen before, with a friendly and self-satisfied bearing, whose 
face was a mere collection of wrinkles, and over whose pcslc was 
drawn an old velvet shirt, presented himself with a certain 
pretentiousness as the chief Noah Elisej Smce the mistake 
with the stately Chepunn, and smce even Menka’s supposed 
slave declared himself to be at least as good as Menka, we had 
begun to be rather mdiffeient to the rank of chief among the 
Chukches Noah Elisej however, notwithstanding he thus 
brought forward his pretensions, was received like a common 
man, at which he appeared to be a little offended But our 
beliavioui soon changed, when Notti, or some other of our daily 
guests, who had become quite familiar with our fancies, tastes 
and weaknesses, mfoimed us that Noah Elisej had with him a 
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large, a very large lettei Old Noah thus carried a mail, peihaps 
a European mail At once he became m oui eyes a man of 
importance After being stormed for a time with questions, he 
took from a bag which hung fiom his neck the ordinary pieces 
of board fastened together, which heie serve as a postbag They 
were found however to contain only a letter of a couple of hnes 
fiom a Russian official at Nischm Kolymsk, without any news 



NOAH EL1SEJ 

(After a photograph by L Palnnder) 


from Europe, but mfoimmg us that clue! Noah Elisej was sent 
to us to assist us, if necessaiy Noah first patted his stomach 
to indicate that he was hungiy and wanted food, and hawked 
and pomted with his finger at his throat to let us know that a 
ram would taste well He then told us somethmg which we did 
not then exactly understand, but which we now have reason to 
interpret as a statement that Noah was the leader of an expedition 
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sent by the Siberian authorities to 0111 lelief, and that he was 
therefore willing in return foi suitable compensation to give us 
some reindeer I availed myself of the offer, nnd puichased tlnee 
animals for sugar, tea, and a little tobacco Noah besides was 
a friendly and easy-going man, who, Clnistian though lie was, 
travelled about with two wives and a large numbci of children, 
who all of course would see the vessel and get then tieat of 
tobacco, clay pipes, sugar, ram, &c 

So much flood watei had now begun to collect on the ice, 
especially near the land, that it was exceedingly difficult to walk 
from the vessel to the shore and back Many a pioposed land 
excursion was bioken off by somebody, immediately aftei leaving 
the vessel, sinking into some deep hole in the ice and thus getting 
a cold bath Excursions on land however began to be exceedingly 
interest ing to the botanists and zoologists, and theiefore to avoid 
the inconvemences mentioned I caused a tent to be pitched by 
the side of the huge lagoon between Pitlekaj and Ymretlen, and 
a hght boat to be carried thithei The bottom of the lagoon was 
still filled with ice, above which however the watei stood so high 
that the boat floated m it The naturalists settled by turns in 
the tent, and from it made excursions m diffeient dncctions, as 
I hope with the lesult that the neighbouihood of Pittekaj is now 
the best known tract on the north of Asia, which aftei all is not 
saying much The first plant m flower (Cochlea! %a fencstiata, 
R Br) was seen on the 23rd June 1 A week aftei the giound 
began to grow gieen and floweis of different lands to show 
themselves m greater and greater numbers 2 Some flies wcic 


1 During the expedition of 1861, when we were shut up by ico m Tieu- 
renberg Baj on Spitzbergon (79° 57' N L ) the first flower (Saxifi aqa oppo'u- 
tifoha, L ), was pulled on the 22nd June After the wintering iu 1872-73, 
Palandei and I during our journey round Noith-east Land, saw the first 
flower on the same species of saxifrage as early as the 16th June, in the 
bottom of Wahlenberg Bay (79° 46' N L ) 

2 For the sake of completeness, I shall here also enumerate the plants 
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seen on a sunshiny day m May (the 27th) m motion on the 
surface of the snow, hut it was not until the end of June that 

winch Di Kjellman found at Pitleka] Those maiked with an * either 
themselves occm m Scandinavia or are represented by nearly allied foims 


Lcucanthemum arcticum (L ) DC 
Aitemisia aictica Less 

* „ vulgaris L f Tilesn 

Ledfb 

Cmeiana fngida Richards 

* „ palustris L f congesta 

Hook. 

* Antennana alpma (L) R Be f 

Fnesiana Thauiv 

* Petasites frigida 

* Saussurea alpma (L ) DC f an- 

gustifoha (DC ) 

* Taraxacum officinale Web 
Yalonana capitata Pall 
Gentiana glauca Pall 
Podiculans sudetica Willd 

„ Langsdoiffii Fisch 

,, lanata Willd f lei- 

antlia Trauiv 
„ capitata Adams 

* Polemomum coeruleum L 

* Diapensia lapponica L 

* Armena sibinca Turcz 

Primula mvahs Pall f pygmsea 
Ledeb 

„ borealis Duby 

* Loiseleuna procumbens (L ) Desv 

* Ledum palustre L f decumbensAiT 

* Yaccmium vitis id sea L 


L ) DC * Sibbaldia procumbens L 

* Dry as octopetala L 

Tilesn Spnaia betulflefoha Pall f typioa 
Maxim 

S * Hippuns vulgaris L 

ongesta * Saxifraga stellans L f comosa 
POIR 

Be f ,, punctata L 

* j, cemua L 

* „ nvulans L 

' f an- * Rhodiola rosea L 

II ) * Empetrum nigrum L 

* Cardamme belhdifolm L 
Cochleana fenestrata R Bb 

f typica Malmgr 

) f proBtata Malmgr 

3CH Ranunculus Pallasii Sehlecht 

f lei- * „ nivalis L 

v * „ pygmseus Wg 

i * ,, hyperboreus Rottb 

* Aconitum Napellus L f delphmi- 

folia Reichenb 
Claytoma aoutifoha Willd 
pygmsea * Wahlbergella npetala (L ) Fs 

* Stellana longipes Goldie f hu- 

milis Fenzl 

) Desy * „ humrfusa Rottb 

ibens Ait Cerastium maximum L 

* „ alpmumL f. hirsuta Koch 


* Aretostapbylos alpma (L ) Spreng * Halianthus peploides (L ) Fr 


* Cassiope tetragona (L ) Don 
H edysaruin obscurum L 
Oxytropisnigrescens(PALL )Fisch 

f pygmsea Cham 
species ? 

* Rubus Chamsemorus L 

* Com arum palustre L 
Potentilla fragiformis L 

f parviflora Trauiv 
f villosa (Pall.) 


Alsme arctica (Stev ) Fenzl 

* Sagina nivalis (Lindbl )Fr 

* Polygonum Bistorta L 

* ,, viviparum L 

,j polymorphum L 
fngida Cham 
Rumex arcticus Trautv 
* Oxyna digyna (L ) Hill 

Salix boganidensis Trautv f lati- 
folia 
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insects began to show themselves m any large immbcis, among 
them many Haipalids, two large species of Caiabus, and a laige 
Curculiomd The insects occuiimg lieie howevei aic not very 
numerous either m lospect of species or individuals, which is not 
strange when we consider that the eaitli at a limited depth from 
the surface is constantly frozen As even the shallow layer, 
which thaws in summer, is hard frozen m wmtci, all the insects 
which occui here must m one or othei phase of then develop¬ 
ment endure being frozen solid for some time But it may be 
lemarked with leason with lefeience to this, that if life m an 
organism may so to speak be suspended foi months by freezing 
stiff without being destroyed, what is thcie to pi event this 
suspension being extended over years, decades, or centuries 2 
The common idea, that all animal life ceases, when the intei 101 
animal heat smks undei the freezing-point of water, is besides 
not quite correct This is proved by the abundant eveitebrate 
life which is found at the bottom of the Polar Sea, even wheie 
the water all the yeai lound has a tomperatuie of — 2° to — 2° 7 
C,and by the lemaikable observation made (lui mg the wintering 


Salix ChaiiiiSsoui& AndI'RS 
„ arctica Pall 
„ cuneata Tuacz 

* ,j reticulata L- 
„ species ? 

Betula glandulosa Micb\ f lotun- 
difolia Rlcul 
E lymus mollis Thin 

* Festuca rubra L f aiennria 

Osb 

* Poa flexuosa Wg 
A ictoplnla effusa J Loe 
G lycena vilfoidea (Ands ) Til Fr 

i, vagmata J Lge f eon 
tracteta J Lge 

* Catabiosa algid a (Sol ) Fn 

* Colpodium latifolium II Br 
D upontia Fischen R Br 

* Tnsetum subspicatum (L ) P B 


* Ain, caespito&a L f boicalls 

Trauiv 

Alopecia us ulpinus Sm 

* Hieiocliloaalpma (Liljebl ) Roem 

and Sen 

* Cniex lanflora (Wg ) Sm 

* „ aqvatiliB f epijegos Lajst 

* „ glareosa Wg 

* „ lagopina Wg 

* Enophorum angiistifolnim Rom 

+ „ vagfnatum L 

* „ russeolum Fs 

* LuzuTa parviflora (Ehrh )Pksv 
*■ ,, Wahlenbergn Rum 

* „ arcuata (Wg) Sw f con- 

fusa Lutdeb 

* Juncus biglumis L 

Lloydia serotma (L ) Reichrnu 
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at Mussel Bay m 1872-73, that small Crustacea can live by 
millions in water-drenched snow at a temperatuie of from — 2° 
to — 10° 2 C On this point I say m my account of the expedition 
of 1872-73 — 1 

“ If duimg wmtei one walks along the beach on the snow 
which at ebb is dry, but at flood tide is more oi less drenched 
through by sea-water, there uses at every step one takes, an 
exceedingly intense, beautiful, bluish-white flash of light, which 
in the spectioscope gives a one-colouied labrador-blue spectrum 
This beautiful flash of light arises fiom the snow, before com¬ 
pletely daik, when it is touched The flash lasts only a few 



BEETLES FROM FITLEKAJ 

a Ca/rabus truncaticollis Esohboholtz (One and a half the natural size ) 
b Alofilnts ep (One and two thirds the natuial size ) 


moments after the snov is left untouched, and is so intense, that it 
appears as if a sea of file would open at every step a man takes 
It produces indeed a peculiar impression on a dark and stormy 
winter day (the temperature of the air was sometimes m the 
neighbourhood of the freezmg-pomt of meicury) to walk along 
m this mixture of snow and flame, which at every step one takes 
splashes about m all directions, shining with a light so intense 
that one is ready to fear that his shoes or clothes will take 
fire” 

1 Redogotehe fm dm svenslca polm erpedihonen dr 1872-73 Biliang till 
Vet -Akad Hamdl Bd 2, No 18, p* 52 
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On a closer examination it appeared tliat this liglit-pheno- 
menon pioceeded from a minute crustacean, which accoiding to 
the determmation of Pi of W Lilljeborg belongs to the species 
Met 1 ) idm armata, A Boeck, and whose proper element appeal s 
to be snow-sludge drenched with salt water cooled consideiably 
undei 0° G First when the temperature sinks below — 10° 
does the power of this small animal to emit light appeal to cease 
But as the element m which they live, the suifacc of the snow 



Metridta armata, A Boeck 

1 A male magnified twelve times 2 A foot of the second pim 

nearest the beach, is m the course of the winter innumerable 
times cooled twenty degrees more, it appears improbable that 
these minute animals suffer any harm by being exposed to a cold 
of from - 20° to - 30°, a very remarkable ciicumstance, as they 
certainly do not possess in their organism any means of raising 
the internal animal heat m any noteworthy degree above the 
tempeiature of the sunoundmg medium 
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We did not see these animals at Pitlekaj,but a similar pheno¬ 
menon, though on a smaller scale, was observed by Lieut Bellot 1 
during a sledge-joumey m Polar America He believed that the 
light aiose from decaying organic matter 

After the Chukches had told us that an exceedingly delicious 
black fish was to be found m the fresh-water lagoon at Ymretlen, 



REITINACKA 

(After ft photograph by L Palandei ) 


which is wholly shut off from the sea and m winter freezes to 
the bottom, we made an excursion thither on the 8th July Our 
friends at the encampment were imm ediately ready to help us, 
especially the women, Aitanga, and the twelve-year-old, somewhat 

1 Journal cCun Voyage aux Mers Polan es Paris, 1854 Pp 177 
and 223 
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spoiled Fie^a-favountc Roitmacka They 1.111 lutlici and tlnthei 
like light-hearted and playful childicn, to put the net m ordei 
and procuie all that was needed foi the fislimg Wo had earned 
with us from the vessel a net nine meties long and one deep 
Along its upper border floats were fixed , to the lowei was bound 
a long pole, to which were fastened five sticks, by which the pole 
was sunk to the bottom of the lagoon, a little way fiom the 
shore Some natives wading m the cold watci then pushed 
the net towards the land with sticks and the pole, which glided 
easily forward qver the bottom of the lake, ovcigiown as it was 
with grass In ordei to keep the fish hom swimming away, the 
women waded at the sides of the net with then much 

tucked up, scieannng and making a noise, and now and then 
standing in order to indicate by a violent shaking that the watei 
was very cold The catch was abundant Wo caught by 
hundieds a sort of fish altogethei new to us, of a tyjie which 
we should rather have expected to find m the maishcs of the 
Equatorial regions than up lieic m the noitli The fish wcic 
transported in a dog sledge to the vessel, where pait of them was 
placed m spmts for the zoologists and the lest fried, not without 
a protest from our old cook, who thought that the black slimy 
fish looked remarkably nasty and ugly But the Chukclics 
were right it was a veritable delicacy, m taste somewhat 
resembling eel, but finei and moie fleshy These fish were 
besides as tough to kill as eels, foi after lying an houi and a 
half m the air they swam, if replaced in the watei, about as fast 
as before How this species of fish passes thewintei is still moie 
enigmatical than the winter life of the insects For the lagoon 
has no outlet and appears to freeze completely to the bottom 
The mass of water which was found m autumn m the lagoon 
therefore still lay there as an unmelted layer of ice not yet 
broken up, which was covered with a stratum of flood water 
several feet deep, by which the neighbouring glassy plains were 
inundated It was m this flood water that the fishing took place 
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After our return home the Ymietlen fish was examined by 
Professoi F A Smitt m Stockholm, who stated, m an addiess 
which lie gave on it bcfoie the Swedish Academy of Sciences, 
that it belongs to a new species to which Piofessoi Smitt gave 
the name Dalhct dehcatbssimci A closely allied foim occurs in 
Alaska, and has been named Dallia pectcnahs, Bean These 
fishes aie besides nearly allied to the dog-fish ( Umbra Kiamcii, 
Fitzmg), which is found in the Neusidlci and Platten Lakes, and 
m grottos and other watei-filled subterranean cavities m southern 
Europe It is remarkable that the Euiopean species are con¬ 
sidered uneatable, and even regarded with such loathing that 
the fishermen throw them away as soon as caught because they 



DOO MSH 1 BOM THE OHUKOH PENINSULA 

Dallia delkatlssima, Smitt 
Unlf the natural size 


cnnsidei them poisonous, and fear that their othei fish would 
be destroyed by contact with it They also considei it an 
affront if one asks them for dog-fish 1 If we had known 
this we should not now have been able to certify that Dallia 
delicatissima, Smitt, truly deserves its name 

In the beginning of July the ground became free of snow, 
and we could now form an idea of how the region looked m 
summer in which we had passed the winter It was not just 
attractive Far away m the south the land rose with terrace- 
formed escarpments to a hill, called by us Table Mount, which 

1 Heckel andKnei, Die Susswasseifisch-e Oesimeichs, p 295 
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indeed was pietty higli, but did not by any steep 01 bold cliffs 
yield any contribution to sucli a pictiuesque landscape boidei as 
is seldom wanting on the portions of Spitzbeigcn, Gieeuland, and 
the noith part of Novaya Zemlya which I have visited, south 
Novaya Zemlya has at least at most places bold pictiuesque 
shore-cliffs If I except the rocky piomontory at Yinretlen, 
where a cliff inhabited by ravens rises boldly out of the sea, 
and some cliffs situated faithei m along the beach of Kolyut- 
schm Bay, the shoie m the immediate neighbourhood ol our 
wmteimg station consisted everywheie only of a low beach 
formed of coarse sand Upon this sand, which was always 
frozen, there ran parallel with the shore a bioad bank 01 
dune, 50 to 100 meties broad, of fine sand, not water-drenched 
in summer, and accoidmgly not bound togethei by ice m 
wintei It is upon this dune that the Chukches erect then 
tents Marks of them are theiefore met with nearly cveiy- 
wkerc, and the dune accordingly is everywhere bestiewed with 
broken implements or refuse fiom the chase Indeed it may 
be said without exaggeration that the whole north-eastern 
coast of the Siberian Polar Sea is bordered with a belt of 
sweepings and refuse of various kinds 

The coarse sand which underlies the dune is, as has been 
stated, continually frozen, excepting the shallow layei which 
is thawed m summei It is here that the “ frost formation ” 
of Siberia begins, that is to say, the continually frozen layer of 
earth, which, with certain interruptions, extends from the Polai 
Sea far to the south, not only under the treeless iundi a, but 
also under splendid forests and cultivated coin-fields 1 To 

1 Even pretty fai south, m Scandinavia, there occur places with frozen 
earth which seldom thaws Thus in Egyptinkorpi mosses m Nurmi and 
Pjeli parishes m Finland pmewoods are found growing over layers or 
“ tufts ” of frozen sand , but also, in other places m Eastern Finland, 
we find layers containing stumps, roots, &c , of different geneiatione of 
trees, alternating with layeis of frozen mould, according to a communi¬ 
cation fiom the agionome Axel Asplund A contribution to the knowledge 
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speak correctly, liowevei, the frozen eaith begins a little from 
the shoie undei the sea 1 Foi on the coast the bottom often 
consists of haid frozen sand—“rock-hard sand,” as the diedgeis 
were accustomed to leport The frost formation m Siberia thus 
embraces not only terrestrial but also manne deposits, togethei 
with puie cleai layeis of ice, these last bemg formed m the 
mouths of livers 01 small lakes by the ice of the river or lake 
frozen to the bottom bemg m spring covered with a layei 
of mud -sufficiently thick to protect the ice from melting during 
summei The frozen sea-bottom agam appears to have been 
formed by the sand washed down by the rivers having earned 
with it when it sank some adhering water from the warm 
and almost fiesh suiface stiata At the sea-bottom the sand 
suriounded by fiesh water freezing at 0° C thus met a stratum 
of salt watei whose temperature was two or thiee degiees under 
0°, m consequence of which the grains of sand fioze fast to¬ 
gethei That it may go on thus we had a direct proof when 
m spimg we sank from the Vega the bodies of animals to be 
skeletonised by the Crustacea that swarmed at the sea-bottom 
If the sack, pierced at several places, m which the skeleton was 
sunk was first allowed to fill with the slightly salt water from 
the surface and then sink lapidly to the bottom, it was found to be 
so filled with ice, when it was taken up a day or two afterwards, 
that the Crustacea were prevented fiom gettmg at the flesh 
We had already determined to abandon the convenient cleansing 
process, when I succeeded m finding means to avoid the in¬ 
convenience, this was attamed by drawing the sack, while 
some distance undei the surface, violently hither and thither 

o£ the way, or one of the ways, in which such formations arise, \\e 
obtain from the known fact that mines with an opening to llie air, so far 
south as the middle of Sweden, aie filled m a few yeais with a coheient 
mass of ice if the opening is allowed to remain open If it is shut the 
ice melts agam, but for tins decades are required 

1 MiddendorfE already states that the bottom of the sea of Okotsk is 
frozen (Sibinsche J?me, Bd 4, 1, p 502 ) 
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so that the surface Avatei earned down with it Avas got nd of 
Frozen clay and ooze do not appeal to occui at the bottom of 
the Polar Sea Annnal life on the fiozen sand Avas rathei 
scanty, but algae weie met Avith there though m limited numbeis 

From the shore a plain commences, Avlnch is studded with 
extensive lagoons and a large numbei of small lakes In spung 
this plain is so Avater-dienched and so ciossed by deep lapid 
snow-ilvulets, that it is difficult, often impossible, to tiaverse it 
Immediately after the disappeaiance of the snoAv a huge numbei 
of buds at all events had settled theie The Lapp spanow had 
chosen a tuft projecting fiom the maishy giound on winch to place 
its beautiful loofed dAvellmg, the wadeis m the neigliboiuhood had 
laid their eggs m most cases dnectlyon the Avatei-dienched moss 
without trace of a nest, and on tufts completely surrounded by 
the sprmg floods we met with the eggs of the loom, the long- 
tailed duck, the eidei and the goose Aheady durmg our stay, 
the water lan away so rapidly, that places, Avlnch one day Aveie 
covered with a watery minor, ovei Avlnch a boat of light diaught 
could be rowed foiwaid, were changed the next day to wet 
marshy giound, coveied with yelloAv giass-stiaws from the pie- 
ceding year At many places the glassy swaid Lad been tom 
up by the ice and earned aAvay, leaving openings shaiply defined 
by right hues m the meadoAVs, lesembhng a neAvly Avoiked off 
place m a peat moss 

In summer there must be found heie gieen meadoAvs covered 
with pietty tall glass, but at the time of oui departure vegetation 
had not attained any great development, and the floweis that could 
be discovered Avere few I presume however that a beautiful 
Arctic flower-world grows up here, although, m consequence of 
the exposure of the coast-country to the north Avmds, poor m 
companson with the vegetation m sheltered valleys m the mtenoi 
of the country There are found there too pretty high bushes, 
but on the other hand trees are represented at Pitlelcaj only by 
a low species of willow which creeps along the ground 
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oven here, that the ice break up, and this longed-foi 
moment appeared to be yet fai distant The ice indeed 
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became clear of snow in the beginning of July, and thus the 
slush and the flood water were lessened, which during the pre¬ 
ceding weeks had collected on its surface and made it very 
difficult to walk from the vessel to land Now, again pietty 
dry-shod and on a hard blue ice-surface, we could make ex¬ 
clusions in the neiglibouihood of the vessel We had howevei 
to be cautious The formei ciacks had m many places been 
widened to greater or smallei openings by the flood water run¬ 
ning down, and where a thm black object—a little gravel, a 
piece of tin from the preserved piovision-cases, &c—had lam 
on the ice there weie formed lound holes, lesemblmg the seal- 
holes which I saw m spiing laid baie aftei the melting of the 
snow on the ice m the fjords of Spitzbergen The stiength 
of the ice besides was nearly unalteied, and on the 16th July 
a heavily loaded double sledge could still be driven from the 
vessel to the shoie 

On the 17th the "year’s ice” next the land at last bioke up, 
so that an extensive land clearing aiose But the giound- 
lces weie still undistuibed, and between those the "year’s ice” 
even lay so fast, that all were agieed that at least fourteen 
days must still pass befoie theie was any prospect of getting 
free 

When on the 16th the remdeer-Chulcch Ycttugm came on 
board, and, talking of the collection of whale-bones m which 
we had been engaged some days before, informed us that 
there was a mammoth bone at his tent, and that a mammoth 
tusk stuck out at a place where the spring floods had cut into 
the bank of a river which flows from Table Mount to Riraitinop, 
I therefore did not hesitate to undertake an excursion to the 
place Our absence from the vessel was reckoned at five oi six 
days It was my intention to go up the river m a skin boat 
belonging to Notti to the place where the mammoth tusk was, 
and thence to proceed on foot to Yettugm’s tent Yettugm 
assured us that the river was sufficiently deep for the flat- 
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bottomed boat But wlien we liad tiavelled a little way into 
the country it appeared that the river had fallen consideiably 
duimg the day that Yettugm passed on the vessel So ceitam 
was I however that the ice-barrier would not yet foi a long 
time be bioken up, that I immediately after my letura fiom the 
excursion, which had thus been rendered unsuccessful, made 
arrangements foi a new journey m oidei with other means of 
transpoit to leach the goal 

While we were thus employed the forenoon of the 18th passed 
We sat down to dmner at the usual time, without any suspicion 
that the time of our release was now at hand Duiing dinner 
it was suddenly obseived that the vessel was movmg shghtly 
Palandei rushed on deck, saw that the ice was m motion, oidered 
the boiler fires to be lighted, the engine having long ago been 
put m order m expectation of this moment, and m two horns, by 
3 30 P M on the 18th July, the Vega, decked with flags, was 
under steam and sail again on the way to hei destination 

We now found that a quite ice-fiee “ lead had arisen between 
the vessel and the open watei next the shore, the ice-fields 
west of our ground-ices having at the same time drifted farther 
out to sea, so that the clearing along the shore had widened 
enough to give the Vega a sufficient depth of water The 
course was shaped at first foi the N W m older to make a 
ditovi round the duft-ice fields lying neaicst us, then along the 
coast for Behring’s Straits On the height at Yimetlen theie 
stood as we passed, the men, women, and children of the village 
all assembled, lookmg out to sea at the fire-horse—the Chukches 
would perhaps say fire-dog or fire-reindeer—which carried their 
friends of the long wintei months for ever away from then 
cold, bleak shores Whether they shed tears, as they often said 
they would we could not see fiom the distance which now 
parted us from them But it may readily have happened that 
the easdy moved disposition of the savage led them to do this, 
Certain it is that in many of us the sadness of separation 
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mingled with the feelings of tempestuous joy which now lushed 
through the breast of every Vega man 

The Vega met no moie ice-obstacles on liei couise to the 
Pacific Serdze Karnen was passed at 1 30 A M of the 19th, but 
the fog was so dense that we could not clearly distinguish the 
contours of the land Above the bank of mist at the horizon 
we could only see that this cape, so famous m the history of the 
navigation of the Sibenan Polai Sea, is occupied by high 
mountains, split up, like those east of the Bear Islands, into 
rum-like gigantic walls or columns The sea was minor-bright 
and nearly clear of ice, a walrus oi two stuck up his head 
strangely magnified by the fog m our neighbourhood, seals swam 
round us m large numbers, and flocks of birds, which piobably 
breed on the steep cliffs of Serdze Kamen, swarmed round the 
vessel The trawl net repeatedly brought up from the sea- 
bottom a very abundant yield of worms, molluscs, Crustacea, &c 
A zoologist would here have had a rich working field 

The fog continued, so that on the othei side of Seidze Kamen 
we lost all sight of land, until on the morning of the 20th dark 
heights again began to peep out These weie the mountain 
summits of the easternmost promontory of Asia, East Cape, an 
unsuitable name, foi which I have substituted on the map that 
of Cape Deschnev after the gallant Cossack who for the first 
time 230 years ago cncumnavigated it 

By 11 am we were m the middle of the sound which unites 
the North Polar Sea with the Pacific, and from this point the 
Vega greeted the old and new worlds by a display of flags and 
the firing of a Swedish salute 

Thus finally was reached the goal towards which so many 
nations had struggled, all along from the time when Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, with the firing of salutes from cannon and with 
hurrahs from the festive-clad seamen, m the presence of an 
innumerable crowd of jubilant men certain of success, ushered 
m the long series of North-East voyages But, as I have befoie 
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related, then hopes were grimly disappointed Sn Hugh and all 
his men penshed as pioneeis of England’s navigation and of 
voyages to the ice-encumbered sea which bounds Euiope and Asia 
on the noith Innumeiable other maime expeditions have since 
then tiodden the same path, always without success, and generally 
with the sacrifice of the vessel and of the life and health of 
many biave seamen Now for the first time, after the lapse of 
336 years, and when most men expenenced m sea matters had 
declared the undertaking impossible, was the North-East Passage 
at last achieved This has taken place, thanks to the discipline, 
zeal, and ability of our man-of-war’s-men and their officeis, 
without the sacnfi.ee of a single human life, without sickness 
among those who took part m the undeitaking, without the 
shghtest damage to the vessel, and under circumstances which 
show that the same thing may be done again in most, peihaps 
m all years, m the course of a few weeks It may be permitted 
us to say, that undei such cncumstances it was with pride we 
saw the blue-yellow flag rise to the mast-head and heard the 
Swedish salute m the sound wheie the old and the new worlds 
reach hands to each other The course along which we sailed 
is mdeed no longer required as a commercial route between 
Europe and China But it has been granted to this and the 
preceding Swedish expeditions to open a sea to navigation, and 
to confer on half a continent the possibility of communicating 
by ska with the oceans of the world 




CHAPTER XII 


The bi&tory, physique, disposition, and manners of tho Chukchos 

The north coast of Siberia is now, with the exception of its 
westernmost and easternmost parts, literally a desert In the 
west there projects between the mouth of the Ob and the 
southern portion of the Kara Sea the peninsula of Yalmnl, 
which by its remote position, its grassy plams, and livers 
aboundmg m fish, appeals to form the earthly paiadise of the 
Samoyed of the present day Some hundred families belonging 
to this race wander about here with their numeious reindeer 
herds During wmtei they withdraw to the interior of the 
country or southwards, and the coast is said then to be unin¬ 
habited This is the case both summer and winter, not only with 
Bell Ostrov and the farthest portion of the peninsula between 
the Ob and the Yenisej (Mattesol), but also with the long stretch 
of coast between the mouth of the Yemsej and Chaun Bay 
During the voyage of the Vega m 1878 we did not see a single 
native No tiace of man could be discovered at the places 
where we landed, and though for a long time we sailed quite 
near land, We saw from the sea only a single house on the shoie, 
viz, the before-mentioned wooden hut on the east side of 
Chelyuskin peninsula Russian simovics and native encamp¬ 
ments are indeed still found on the rivers some distance from 
their mouths, but the former coast population has withdrawn to 
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the mtenor of the country 01 died out/ and the north coast of 
Asia fiist begins again to be inhabited at Cliaun Bay, namely, 
by the tribe with whom we came m contact dm mg the lattei 
part of the coast voyage of the Vega m 1878 and dining the 
wintenng 

I have alieady, it is tiue, given an account of various traits 
of the Chukches’ disposition and mode of life, but I believe at 
all events that a moie exhaustive statement of what the Vega 
men expenenced m this legion wdl be inteicstmg to my leaders, 
even if m the course of it I am sometimes compelled to return 
to subjects of which I have already treated 


1 The nortli coast of America still forms the haunt of a not incon¬ 
siderable Eskimo population which, foi a couple of centuries, lias extended 
to the 80th dcgieo of latitude As the climate m the north pait of the 
Old World differs little from that which pievails m corresponding legions 
of tho Now, as at both places there is an abundant supply of fish, and as the 
seal and walrus hunting—at least between tho Yemsej and the Chatanga— 
ought to be as productive as on tho noith coast of America, this difference, 
which has arisen only recently, is vciy stiikmg It appears to me to be 
capable of explanation m the following way Down to our days a large 
number of small savage tubes in America have earned on war with each 
other, the weakci, to escape extermination by the more powerful laces, 
being compelled to flee to the ice deserts of the north, deeinmg themselves 
fortunate if they could there, in peace from their enemies, earn a living by 
adopting the mode of life of the Polar races, suitable as it is to the climate 
and resouices of the land The case was once the same in Siberia, and 
there aic many indications that fiagments of conqueied tubes have 
been m forinei times driven up from the south, not only to the 
north coast of the mainland, but also beyond it to tho islands lying 
off it In Sibena, however, foi the last 250 years, the case has 
been completely changed by the Russian conquest of the countiy 
The picssuie of the new government lia«i, notwithstanding many single 
acts of violence, been on the whole less destiuctrvc to the original popu¬ 
lation than tho influence which the Euiopcans have exerted m America 
The Russian power has at least had a wholly benefical influence, inasmuch 
as it has prevented the continual feuds between the native races The 
tubes driven to the inhospitable North have been en ibled to return to 
milder regions, and whore this has not taken place they have, in the 
absence of new migrations from the South, succumbed in the fight with cold, 
hunger, and small-pox, or other diseases introduced by their new masters 
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In West-European writings tlie lace, wlncli inhabits the 
north-easternmost portion of Asia, is mentioned for the first 
time, so far as I know, by WlTSEN, who m the second edition of 
his work (1705, p 671) quotes a statement by Volodomir 
Atlassov, that the inhabitants of the noitliemmost portions of 
Siberia are called TsjuLtsi, without, however, giving any detailed 
description of the people themselves In maps from the end of 
the seventeenth century names aie still mscubed on this poition 
of land which were boirowed from the lnstoiy of High Asia, as 
“ Tenduc,” “Qumsai,” “ Catacora,” &c, but these aie left out in 
VAN Keulen’s atlas of 1709, and instead theie stands here 
Zuczai i Fiom about the same time we fall m with some 
accounts of the Chukches m the nairative of the distinguished 
painter Cornelis de Bruin’s travels m Russia A Russian 
merchant, Michael Ostatiof, who passed fourteen yeais m 
travelling in Siberia, gave de Brum some information legardmg 
the countries he had travelled thiough, among otheis he spoke 
of Korakie and Socgtsie The lattei were sketched as a godless 
pack, who worship the devil and carry with them then fathers’ 
bones to be used m tlieir magical aits The same Russian who 
made these statements had also come in contact with “ stationary ” 
(settled) Soegtsi, so called “ because they pass the whole wmtei 
hibernating, lying or sittmg m their tents ” 1 I have found the 
first somewhat detailed accounts of the race m the note on p 
110 of the under-quoted work, Histone gdndalogique des Tea tares, 
Leyden, 1726 They are founded on the statements of Swedish 
prisoners of war m Siberia 

The Russians, however, had made a much earlier acquaintance 
with the Chukches, for during their conquest of Siberia they 
came m contact with this race before the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century A company of hunters m 1646 sailed down the 

1 Cornelia de Bium, Reizen ovet Moskovie , dooi Persie en Indie, &c , 
Amsterdam, 1711, p 12 The authoi’s name is also written De Bruyn 
and Le Brun 
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Kolyma uvei to the Polar Sea East of the Kolyma they fell 
m with the Chukches, with whom they dealt m this way they 
laid down then goods on the beach and then retned, on which 
the Chukches came thithei, took the goods, and laid fius, walrus 
tusks, 01 caivmgs m wahus ivory, m then place 1 How such 
]oumeys wcie lepcated and finally led to the circumnavigation 
of the noi tli-eastemmost piomontoiy of Asia belongs to a 
following chaptei 

During these journeys the Russians often came m contact 
with the tribe which inhabited the north-eastern pait of Asia, a 
contact which m geneial was not of a fuendly nature The bold 
hunteis who contributed powei fully to the conquest of Siberia, 
and who even at then own hand enteied mto conflicts with 
whole aimies from the heavenly empire, appear not to have 
behaved well when confronted with the warriors of the Chukch 
lace Even the attempts that weie made with professional 
soldiers to conquci the land of the Chukches weie without 
result, less howevei, peihaps, on account of the aimed opposition 
which the Chukches made than fiom the nature of the country 
and the impossibility of even a small body of troops supporting 
themselves The following may be quoted as examples of these 
campaigns which thiow light upon the former disposition and 
mode of life of this tribe 

In 1701 some Yukagires who were tnbutary to Russia deter¬ 
mined to make an attack on the Chukches, and lequested from 
the commandant at Anadyisk assistance against these enemies 
A body of troops numbering twenty-four Russians and 110 
Yukagncs, was accoidmgly sent on a campaign along the coast 


1 Herodotus alieady states in book iv chapter 196, that the Cartha- 
gemans barteied goods in the same way with a tube living on the coaBt of 
Africa bejond the Gates of Heicules The same mode of barter was still 
m use nearly two thousand years later, when the west coast of Africa 
was visited by the Venetian Cadamosto, m 1454 ( Raimmo , i , 1588, 
leaf 100) 
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from Anadyrsk to Chukotskojnos By tlio way they fell m with 
thirteen tents, inhabited by Chukches who owned no lemdeei 
The mhabitants were lequued to submit and pay tribute This 
the Chukches refused to do, on which the Russians killed most 
of the men and took the women and clnldien pnsoneis The 
men who weie not cut down killed one anothei,piefemng death 
to the loss of freedom Some days aftei theie was anothci fight 
with 300 Chukches, which, however, was so unfortunate for the 
latter that 200 aie said to have fallen The rest fled, but 
returned next day with a force ten times as strong, which finally 
compelled the Russo-Yukagnean troop to letum with then 
object unaccomplished 

A similar campaign on a small scale was undertaken m 1711, 
but with the same issue On a demand for tribute the Chukches 
answered “ the Russians have before come to us to demand 
tnbute and hostages, but this we have refused to give, and thus 
we also intend to do m future ’’ 1 

About fifteen years after this resultless campaign the Cossack 
colonel Affanassej Schestakov proposed to the Government 
again to subdue this obstinate race, intending also to go over to 
the Amencan side, yet known only by repoit, m oidei to rendei 
the races living there tributary to the Russians The proposal 
was accepted A mate, Jacob Hens, a land-measurei, Michael 
Gvosdey, an ore-tester, Herdebol, and ten sailors weie 
ordeied by the Admnalty to accompany the expedition At 
Yekatermenburg Schestakov was provided with some R-ma li 
cannon and mortars with ammunition, and at Tobolsk with 400 
Cossacks In consequence of a gieat number of misfortunes, 
among them shipwieck m the sea of Okotsk, theie stood how¬ 
ever but a small portion of this force at his disposal when he 


1 As security foi the subjection of the conquered races, the Russniny 
were Accustomed to take a numbei of men and women from their prin¬ 
cipal families as hostages These peisons were called amanates, and were 
kept in a soit of slavery at the fixed winter dwellings of the Russians 
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began bis campaign by marching into the country from the 
bottom of Penschma Bay Tins campaign too was exceedingly 
unfortunate After only a few days’ march he came unexpect¬ 
edly on a large body of Chukches, who themselves had gone to 
war with the Koryaks A fight took place on the -5th Maich, 
1730, m which Schestakov himself fell, lilt by an anow, and his 
followers were killed or put to flight 

Among those who were ordered to accompany Schestakov m 
this unfortunate campaign was Captam Dmitri Paulutski 
Under his command a new campaign was undertaken against 
the Chukches With a force of 215 Russians, 160 Cossacks and 
60 Yukagnes, Paulutski left Anadyisk on the March, 1731, 
and marched east of the sources ot the Anadyr to the Polai Sea, 
which was only reached aftei two months’ march Then he 
went along the coast, partly by land, paitly on the ice, to tl e 
eastward Aftei fourteen days he tell m with a laige Chukch 
army, and having m vain summoned it to sunender, he 
deliveied a blow on the ^th June, and obtained a complete 
victory ovei the enemy During the continuation of the 
campaign along the coast he was compelled to fight on two 
other occasions, one on the and the other on the ®th July, 

at Chukotskojnos itself, ovei which promontoiy he wished to 
maich to the mouth of the Anadyi In both cases the victory 
lay with the Russians, who, accoidmg to Mullei’s account based 
on the official documents, m all three engagements lost only 
three Cossacks, one Yukagire and five Koryaks Blit notwith¬ 
standing all these defeats the Chukches lefused to submit and 
pay tribute to the Russians, on which account the only gam of 
the campaign was the honour of avenging Schestakov’s defeat 
and of marching m tnumph over Chukotskojnos For this, ten 
days were required On the promontory, hills of consideiable 
height had to be passed It appears as if Paulutski followed the 
shore of Kolyutschm Bay to the south, and then marched over 
the tongue of land which separates this bay fiom Anadyr Bay, 
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or to express it otherwise, which unites the Chukcli penmsula 
to the mainland of Siberia 

Many mistakes in comprehending the accounts of old tiavels 
to these regions have arisen from our ignoiance of the gieat 
southern extension of Kolyutschm Bay, and fiom the same 
name being frequently used to distinguish diffeient places on 
the coasts of Siberia Thus we find on the map by A Arrow- 
smith annexed to Sauer’s account of Billings’ tiavels a Seidze 
Kamen on the south side of Chukch penmsula, and it was 
peihaps just this Seidze Kamen, known and so named by the 
dwelleis on the Anadyr, that is mentioned m Muller’s account 
of Paulutski’s campaign 

On the Paulutski leturned to Anadyrsk, ci owned with 

victoiy mdeed, but without having biought his adversaries to 
lastmg submission No new attempt was made to induce the 
Chukches to submit, perhaps because Paulutski’s campaign had 
lendered it evident that it was easiei to win victones over the 
Chukches than to subdue them, and that the whole treasures ot 
walrus tusks and skins belonging to the tribe would scarcely 
suffice to pay the expenses ot the most mconsideiable 
campaign 

Peihaps too the accounts ot Paulutski’s victones may not 
be quite correct, at least the old repute of Chukches as 
a brave and savage lace lemained undimimshed Thus we 
lead m a note already quoted at page 110 of the Histone, 
gendcdogique des Tartaics 1 “The north-eastern part of Asia ]s 
inhabited by two allied races, Tsultzchi and Tzclicilatzhi , and 
south of them on the Eastern Ocean by a third, called Olntorsla 
They aie the most savage tribe m the whole north of Asia, and 

The work is n tianslation mode at Tobolsk by Swedish officers, 
pusoneis o± war fiom the battle ot Pultava, from a Tartai manuscript by 
Abulgasi Bayadui Chan The original manuscript (?) is m the library at 
Upsala, to which it was presented m 1722 by Lieutenant-Colonel Schon 
stiom The translation has notes by Bentmck, a Dutchman by birth, who 
■\vas also taken prisoner in the Swedish service at Pultava 
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will have nothing to do with the Russians, whom they inhumanly 
kill when they fall m with them, and when any of them fall 
into the hands of the Russians the} T kill themselves ” On the 
map of Lotterus (1765) the Chukch Peninsula is colouied m a 
way diffenng fiom Russian Siberia, and theie is the following 
inscription TjulJzcln ncitio fei oci^sima ct bellicosa Busso'i urn 
mimira, gui capti se mvitem interficiunt In 1777 Georgius 
says m Ins Bcschrcibung alter Nationen dcs Ruwschen Reichs 
(part n, p 350) of the Cliukches “ They are more savage, 
coarse, proud, refractory, thievish, false, and levengeful, than the 
neighbouring nomads the Koryaks They are as bad and 
dangerous as the Tunguses aie friendly Twenty Chukches will 
beat fifty Koryaks The Osti ogs (fortified places) lying in the 
neighbourhood of their country aie even m continual fear of 
them, and cost so much that the Government has lecently 
withdrawn the oldest Russian settlement in those legions, 
Anadyrsk” Othei statements to the same effect might be 
quoted, and even m our day the Chukches aie, with or with¬ 
out justification, known m Sibena for stubbornness, courage, and 
love of fteedom 

But what violence could not effect has been completely 
accomplished m a peaceful way 1 The Chukches indeed do not 
pay any othei taxes than some small market tolls, but a veiy 
active tiaffic is now carried on between them and the Russians, 
and many tiavelleis have without inconvenience travelsed then 
country, or have sailed along its pietty thickly inhabited coast 

1 Lutke Bajs (Eiman’s Aichiv, m p 464) that the peaceful relations 
with the Chukches began after the conclusion of a peace which was 
bi ought about ten years aftei the abandonment of Anadyisk, where for 
thirty-six jears theie had been a gainson of 600 men, costing over a 
million roubles This peace tins formeily bo quarrelsome people has 
kept conscientiously down to our dayB with the exception of some market 
biawls, which induced TieBkm, Governor-Geneial of Eastern Siberia, 
to conclude with them, m 1817, a commeiciul treaty which appears to have 
been faithfully adhered to, to the satisfaction and advantage of both 
paities (Dtttmm, p 128) 
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Among formei tiavellers on the Chukch peninsula, who visited 
the encampments of the coast Chukches, besides Belli mg, Cook, 
and othei seafaiers, the following may be mentioned — 

The Cossack, Peter Iliin Sin Popov, was sent m 1711 with 
two interpreter to examine the countiy of the Chukches, and 
has left some mteiesting accounts of Ins obseivations theie 
(MCller, Sammhmg Bussischei GeschicMcn,m p 56} 1 

Billings, with his comjianions Sauer, Sarytschev, &c , 
visited Chukch-land m 1791 Among othei things, accom- 
companied by Di Merk, two mtei pietcrs and eight men, lie 
made a journey fiom Metschigme Bay over the mtenoi ot 
Chukch-land to Yakutsk Unfoitunately the account we 
have of this remaikable journey is exceedingly incomplete 2 
Ferdinand von Wrangrl during his famous Siberian 
travels was much m contact with the Chukches, and among his 
other journeys travelled m the wmter of 1823 in dog sledges 
along the coast of the Polar Sea from the Kolyma to Kolyutschm 
Island (Wrangel, Base, n pp 176-231) Theie aie besides 
many notices of the Chukches at othei places m the same 
work (i pp 267-293 , n pp 156, 168, &c) 

Friedrich von LUtke m the couise of his cncumnavigation 
of the globe m 1826-29, came m contact with the population 
of the Chukch peninsula, whom he descubed m detail m 
Eiman’s A ithiv (m pp 446-464) Heie it ought to be noted 
that, while the population on the Noitli coast consists of true 
Chukches, the coast population of the region which Lutke visited, 

1 Mullei lias likewise saved from obbvion some other accounts legaidmg 
the Chukches, collected soon aftci at AnadyiBk When we now lead these 
accounts, we find not only that the Chukches knew the Eskuno on the 
Arneucan side, but aho atones legaidmg the Indians of WeBtem America 
penetrated to them, and furthei, tluough the aulhoiities in Siberia, came 
to Em ope, a cncumstance which deserves to be kept m mind in judging of 
the writings of IderodotuB and Marco Polo 

2 Smei, An Account, &c , pp 255 and 319 Sarytschev, Beise, ubemct&t 
ion Bit we, n p 102 
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the stietcli between the Anadyi and Cape Desclmev consists of 
a tribe, Namollo, which differs from the Chmkches, and is 
neaily allied to the Eskimo on the American side of 
Behring’s Stiaits 

The English Franklin Expedition m the Ploiei, commanded 
by Captain Moore, wintered m 1S48-49 at Chukotskojnos, and, 
both at the wmtei station and in the corn so of extensive 
excursions with dogs along the coast and to the inteilor of the 
countiy, came much into contact with the natives The ob¬ 
servations made duimg the wmtenng were published m a woik 
of great importance for a knowledge of the tubes m question 
by Lieutenant W H Hooper, Ten Month* among the Tents of 
the Tushi , London, 1853 

C von Dittmar 1 travelled m 1853 m the north part of 
Kamchatka, and tlieie came m contact with the lemdeei 
nomads, especially with the Koiyaks The mfoimation he 
gives us about the Cliukelies (p 12b) he had obtained fiom the 
Nischm-Kolymsk merchant, Trifonov, who had tiadecl with 
them for twenty-eight years, and had repeatedly tiavelled m the 
interior of the countiy 

Interesting contributions to a knowledge of the mode of living 
of the remdeer-Chukch.es were also collected by Baron G VON 
Maydell, who, m 1868 and 1809, along with Di Carl von 
Neumann and otheis, made a journey fiom Yakutsk by Siedm- 
Kolymsk and Anjui to Kolyutschm Bay Unfortunately, with 
legard to this expedition, I have only had access to some notices 
m the Proceedings of the Poyal Geographical Society (vol 21, 
London 1877, p 213), and Das Ausland (1880, p 861) The 
proper sketch of the journey is to be found m Isvestija, published 
by the Siberian division of the Russian Geographical Society, 
parts 1 and 2 

1 Ubei die Koi taken und die ihnen sehr nahe vet vandten Tschuktschen 
(Bulletin liiBtonco-plnlologique de l’Acad^mie de St Pdtersbourg, t xm , 
1856 p 126) 
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With lefeience to the other tiaveUeis whose writings aie 
usually quoted as sources for a knowledge of the Chukches, it 
may he mentioned that Stlller and Krasciieninnikov only 
touch m passing on the true Chukches, but instead give veiy 
instructive and detailed accounts of the Koijaks, who aie as 
nearly alhed to the Chukches as the Spaniards to the Portuguese, 
but yet differ considerably m their mode of life, also that 
a part of these authors 5 statements regarding the Chukches do 
not at all refer to that tribe, but to the Eskimo It appears 
indeed that recently, aftei the foimer national emmty had 
ceased, mixed iaces have arisen among these tribes But it 
ought not to be foigotten that they diffei widely m origin, 
although the Chukches as coming at a later date to the coast 
of the Polar Sea have adopted almost completely the hunting 
implements and household furniture of the Eskimo, and the 
Eskimo again, m the districts where they come m contact with 
the Chukches, have adopted various things from their language 

Like the Lapps and most other Euiopean and Asiatic Polar 
races, the Chukches fall mto two divisions speakmg the same 
language and belongmg to the same race, but differing con- 
sideiably in their mode of life One division consists of reindeer 
nomads, who, with their often very numerous reindeer herds, 
wander about between Behring’s Straits, and the Indigirka 
and the Penschma Bays They live by tending reindeer and 
by trade, and consider themselves the chief part of the Chukch 
tube The other division of the race are the coast Chukches, 
who do not own any reindeer, but live m fixed but easily 
moveable and frequently moved tents along the coast between 
Chaun Bay and Behring’s Stiaits But beyond East Cape there 
is found along the coast of Behnng’s Sea another tribe, nearly 
allied to the Eskimo This is Wrangel’s Onhilon, Lutke’s 
Nctmollo Now, howevei, Chukches also have settled at seveial 
points on this line of coast, and a portion of the Eskimo have 
adopted the language of the superior Chukch lace Thus the 
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inhabitants at St Lawrence Bay spoke Chukch, with little 
mixture of foreign woids, and differed m then mode of life and 
appearance only inconsiderably from the Chukches, whom 
during the course of the winter we learned to know from nearly 
all parts of the Chukch peninsula The same was the case with 
the natives who came on board the Vega while we sailed past 
East Cape, and with the two families we visited m Konyam Bay 
But the natives m the north-west part of St Lawience Island 
talked an Eskimo dialect, quite different from Chukcli There 
were, however, many Chukch words incorporated with it At 
Poit Clarence on the contrary there hved pure Eskimo Among 
them we found a Chukch woman who informed us that theie 
weie Chukch villages also on the American side of Behring’s 
Stiait, north of Prince of Wales Cape These cannot, however, 
be very numerous 01 populous, as they are not mentioned m the 
accounts of the various English expeditions to those regions, 
they me not noticed for instance m Dr John Simpson’s 
instructive memoir on the Eskimo at Behring’s Straits 

We weie unable during the voyage of the Vega to obtain any 
data for estimatmg the number of the remdeer-Chukches But 
the number of the coast Chukches may be arrived at m the follow¬ 
ing way Lieutenant Nordquist collected from the numerous 
foremen who rested at the Vega information as to the names 
of the encampments which are to be found at present on the 
coast between Chaun Bay and Behnng s Straits, and the number 
of tents at each village He thus ascertained that the number 
of the tents m the coast villages amounts to about 400 The 
number of inhabitants m every tent may be, according to our 
experience, averaged at five The population on the line of coast 
m question may thus amount to about 2,000, at most to 2,500, 
men, women, and children The number of the remdeei-Chukches 
appears to be about the same The whole population of Chukch 
Land may thus now amount to 4,000 or 5,000 persons The 
Cossack Popov already mentioned, reckoned m 1711 that all the 
VOL II G 
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Chukches, both reindeer-owning and those with fixed dwellings, 
numbered 2,000 peisons Thus duung the last two centuries, 
if these estimates are conect, this Polai lace has doubled its 
numbers 

In ordei to give the reader an idea of the language ol the 
Chukches, I have in a preceding chaptei given an extract fiom 
the laige vocabulaiy which Noidquist has collected Theie 
appear to be no dialects differing veiy much fiom each othei 
Whether foieign words borrowed fiom othei Asiatic languages 
have been adopted m Chukch we have not been able to make 
out It is certain that no Russian words aie used The language 
strikes me as aiticulate and euphonious It is neaily allied to 
the Koiyak, but so different from other, both East-Asiatic and 
American, tongues, that philologists have not yet succeeded m 
clearing up the relationship of the Chukches to other races 

Like most other Polar tribes, the Chukches now do not belong 

O 

to any unmixed race This one is soon convinced of, if he con¬ 
siders attentively the inhabitants of a large tent-village Some 
are tall, with tallowlike, raven-black hair, brown complexion, 
high aquiline nose—m shoit, with an extenoi that lemmds us 
of the descriptions we lead of the North American Indians 
Othei s agam by then dark han, slight beard, sunk nose 01 
latliei piojectmg cheek-bones and oblique eyes, remind us 
distinctly of the Mongolian lace, and finally we meet among 
them with very fair faces, with featuies and complexion which 
lead us to suspect that they are descendants of runaways 01 
pnsoneis of war of purely Russian origin The most common 
type is—stiaight, coarse, black han of moderate length, the 
brow tapering upwards, the nose finely foimed, but with its 
loot often flattened eyes by no means small, well-developed 
black eyebiows, piojectmg cheeks often swollen by fiostbite, 
which is specially obseivable when the face is looked at from the 
side , light, slightly brown complexion, which m the young women 
is often nearly as led and white as m Europeans The beard is 
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always scanty Nearly all aie stout and well grown, we saw no 
cripples among them The young women often strike one as 
veiy pretty if one can rid oneself of the unpleasant impies&ion of 
the dirt, which is never washed away but by the duftmg snow of 
winter, and of the nauseous tram-oil odour which in winter they 
carry with them from the close tent-chamber The children 
neaily always make a pleasant impression by their healthy 
appearance, and their friendly and becoming behaviour 

The Chukches are a hardy race, but exceedingly indolent 
when want of food does not force them to exeition The men 
during their huntmg excursions pass whole days m a cold of 
— 30° to —40° out upon the ice, without protection and without 
carrying with them food or fuel In such cases they slake their 
thirst with snow, and assuage their hunger, if they have been suc¬ 
cessful m huntmg, with the blood and flesh of the ammals they 
have killed Women nearly naked often during severe cold leave 
for a while the innei tent, or tent-chambei, where the tiam-oil 
lamp maintains a heat that is at times oppressive A foieigner’s 
visit induces the completely naked children to half creep out from 
under the curtain of reindeer skm which separates the sleeping 
chamber fiom the exterior tent, m which, as it is not heated, the 
temperature is generally little higher than that of the air outside 
In this temperature the mothers do not hesitate to show then 
naked children, one or two years of age, to visitois foi some 
moments 

Diseases are notwithstanding uncommon, with the exception 
that in autumn, before the seveie cold commences, nearly all 
suffer fiom a cough and cold Very bad skm eruptions and 
soies also occui so fiequently that a stay m the inner tent is 
thereby commonly lendered disgusting to Europeans Some of 
the sores however are merely frostbites, which most Chukches 
bring on themselves by the carelessness with which during 
high wmds they expose the hare neck breast and wnsts to 
the lowest temperature When frostbite has happened it is 
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treated, even though of considerable extent, with extieme caie- 
lessness They endeavour merely to thaw the frozen place as fast 
as possible partly by chafing, paitly by heating On the otlier 
hand we never saw any one who had had a deep fiostbite on the 
hands or feet, a circumstance which must be ascribed to the 
serviceable nature of their shoes and gloves Fiom the beginning 
of October 1878 to the middle of July 1879 no death appears 
to have happened at any of the encampments near us Duung 
the same time the number of the inhabitants was increased by 
two or three births During the wife’s pregnancy the husband 
was very affectionate to her, gave her his constant company m 
the tent, kissed and fondled her fiequently m the presence of 
strangers, and appeared to take a pride m showing hei to 
visitors 

We had no opportunity of witnessing any burial or mainage 
It appears as if the Chukches sometimes burn their dead, some¬ 
times expose them on the tundra as food for beasts of prey, with 
weapons, sledges, and household articles They have perhaps 
begun to abandon the old custom of burning the dead, since the 
hunting has fallen off so that the supply of blubbei foi burning 
has diminished I have before desenbed the pits filled with 
burned bones which Dr Stuxberg found on the 9th Septembei, 
1878, by the bank of a dned-up nvulet We took them foi 
graves, but not having seen any more at our winter station, we 
began to entertain doubts as to the correctness of our observa¬ 
tion 1 It is at least certain that the inhabitants of Pitlekaj 
exclusively bury their dead by laying them out on the tundra 

1 That the Chukcliea buln their dead with various ceremonies is Btated 
by Sarytschev on the ground of communications by the interpreter Daurkm, 
who lived among the remdeer-ChukcheB from 1787 to 1791, in order to 
learn their language and customs, and to announce the ainval of Billings’ 
expedition (Sarytschev's Reuse, u p 108) The statement is thus certainly 
quite trustworthy The coast population with whom Hooper came m 
contact, on the other hand, laid out their dead on special Btages, where 
the corpses were allowed to be eaten up by ravens or to decay (loc cit 

p 88) 
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Regaiding the man, buiietl 01 exposed m this way, whom 
Juhnsen found on the l'lth Octobei, Di Almquist, who himself 
visited the place the next da} r , makes the following statement — 

“ The place was situated five to seven kilometres from the 
village Ymretlen, neai the bottom of the little valley which 
urns from this village m a soutlieily direction into the mtenoi 
The body was exposed on a little low knoll only two fathoms 
acioss It was covered with loose snow, and was not fiozen very 
hard When it was loosened there was no pioper pit to be seen m 
the underlying snow and ice The corpse lay from true NNW 
to S S E , with the head to the former quarter "Under the head 
lay two black rounded stones, such as the Chukches use m 
housekeeping Besides these there was no trace of anything 
underlying 01 covering the corpse The clothes had been torn 
by beasts of prey from the body , the back was quite untouched, 
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but the face and bieast weie much wasted, and the aims and 
legs almost wholly eaten up On the knoll evident tiaces of 
the wolf, the fox, and the laven weie visible Close to the 
right side of the corpse had lam the weapons winch Johnson had 
biought home the day before Neai the feet was found a sledge 
completely bioken m pieces, evidently new and smashed on the 
spot Not far off, we found lying on the snow pieces of a pesl 
and of foot-coveungs, both new and of the finest quality 
Beasts of prey had undoubtedly tom them off and pulled them 
about On the knoll there were found besides five or six other 
graves, distinguished by small stones or a wooden block lying on 
the even ground Two of the graves were ornamented by a 
collection of reindeer horns The seveie cold prevented me 
from ascertaining whethei those stones concealed the remains 
of buned corpses I considered that I might take the Chukch’s 
head, as otherwise the wolves would doubtless have eaten it up 
It was taken on boaid and skeletonised” 
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In the spring of 1879, after the snow was melted, we had 
further opportunities of seeing a large nunibei of buiymg- 
places, or moie correctly of places wheie dead Chukches had 
been laid out They weie maiked by stones placed in a pecuhai 
way, and were measured and examined m detail by Di Stuxbeig, 
who gives the following description of them — 

“ The Chukch graves on the heights south of Pitlekaj and 
Ymretlen, which were examined by me on the 4th and 7th 
July, 1879, weie nearly fifty m number Eveiy grave consisted 
of an oval formed of laigc lying stones At one end there was 
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generally a large stone laised on its edge, and-from the opposite 
end there went out one or two pieces of wood lying on the 
ground The area within the stone circle was sometimes ovei- 
laid with small stones, sometimes free and overgrown with grass 
At all the graves, at a distance of foui to seven paces from the 
stone standing on its edge in the longitudinal axis of the grave 
or a little to the side of it, there was another smaller circle of 
stones inclosing a heap of remdeer horns, commonly containing 
also broken seals' skulls and other fragments of bones Only 
m one grave were found pieces of human bones The graves 
were evidently very old, for the bits of wood at the ends were 
generally much decayed and almost wholly covered with earth, 
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and the stones weie completely oveigiown with lichens on the 
uppei side I estimate the age of these graves at about two 
hunched ycais ” 

The Chukchcs do not dwell m snow huts, nor m wooden 
houses, because wood foi building is not to be found in the 
country of the coast Chukches, and because wooden houses aie 
unsuitable foi the remdeei nomad They live summer and 
winter m tents of a peculiar construction, not used by any other 
lace Foi m older to afford protection from the cold the tent is 
double, the outei envelope inclosing an inner tent or sleeping 
chamber This has the form of a parallelopiped, about 3 5 
meties long, 2 2 metres broad, and 1 8 metre high It is sur- 
lounded by thick, waim, lemdeei skins, and is further covered 
with a layei of glass The floor consists of a walrus skin 
sti etched ovei a foundation of twig’s and straw At night the 
flooi is co\eied with a caipet of lemdeei skms, which is taken 
away duung the day The looms at the sides of the mnei tent 
aie also shut off by cm tarns, and seive as pantiles The inner tent 
is waimed by tlnee tiarn-oil lamps, which together with the heat 
given off by the numerous human beings packed togethei mthe 
tent, laise the temperature to such a height that the inhabitants 
even during the severest wmtei cold may be completely naked 
The woik of the women and the cookmg aie earned on m winter m 
this tent-chamber, veiy often also the callb of natuie aie obeyed 
in it All this conduces to make the atmospheie pievailmg tlieie 
unenduiable Tlieie are also, however, cleanlier families, m 
whose sleeping chambei the air is not so disgusting 

In summei they live during the day, and cook and work, m 
the outei tent This consists of seal and walrus skms sewed 
togethei, which however are generally so old, hanless, and full 
of holes, that they appeal to have been used by several genera¬ 
tions The skms of the outer tent are sti etched over wooden 
nbs, which are carefully bound together by thongs of skin 
The nbs rest partly on posts, partly on tripods of driftwood 
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The posts aie driven into the giound, and the tripods get the 
necessary steadiness by a heavy stone or a seal-skin sack filled 
with sand being suspended from the middle of them In oidei 
furthei to steady the tent a yet heavier stone is in the same way 
suspended by a strap from the top of the tent-roof, or the summit 
of the roof is made fast to the ground by thick thongs At 
one place a tackle fiom a wrecked vessel was used for this 
purpose, being tightened with a block between the top of the 
roof and an non hook frozen into the ground The ribs in 
eveiy tent are besides suppoited by T-foimed cioss stays 

The enhance consists of a low door, winch, when necessaiy, 
may be closed with a lemdeer skm The floor of the outci 
tent consists of the bare ground This is kept veiy clean, and 
the few household articles are hung up carefully and m an 
oiderly manner along the walls on the mnei and outer sides of 
the tent Near the tent are some posts, as high as a man, 
driven mto the ground, with cross pieces on which skm boats, 
oais, javelms, &c , are laid, and from which fishing and seal nets 
are suspended 

In the neighbourhood of the dwelhngs the storehouse is placed 
It consists of a cellai excavated at some suitable place The 
sites of old Onkilon dwelhngs are often used for this puipose 
The descent is commonly coveied with pieces of driftwood which 
aie loaded with stones, at one place the dooi, or rather the 
hatch, of the cellar consisted of a whale’s shoulder-blade In 
consequence of the unlimited confidence which otherwise was 
wont to prevail between the natives and us, we were surprised 
to find them unwilling to give the Vega men admittance to 
then storehouses Possibly the report of our excavations for 
old implements at the sites of Onkilon dwellings at Irkaipij had 
spiead to Kolyutschm, and been interpreted as attempts at 
plunder 

The tents weie always situated on the sea shoie, generally on 
the small neck of land which separates the strand lagoons from 
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the sea They aie erected and taken down in a few houis A 
Chukch family can there foie easily change its place of lesidence, 
and does lemove veiy often from one village to anothei Some¬ 
times it appears to own the wooden fiame of a tent at seveial 
places, and m such cases at removal there are 


taken along only the tent coveimg, the dogs, and 
the most necessary skm and household articles 
The others aie left without mclosuie, lock, or 
watch, at the former dwelling-place, and one is 
certain to find all untouched on his letuin 
Dm mg short stays at a place there are used, 
even when the tempeiature of the air is con¬ 
siderably under the ffeezmg-pomt, exceedingly 
defective tents 01 huts made with the skm 
boats that may happen to be available Thus a 
young couple who returned m spung to Pitlekaj 
lived happy and content m a single thin and 
ragged tent 01 comcal skm hut which below where 
it was broadest was only two and a half metres 
across An accurate mventoiy, which I took 
during the absence of the newly married pair, 
showed that their whole household furmtuie con¬ 
sisted of a bad lamp, a good American axe, some 
remdeei skins, a small piece of mm or, a great 
many empty pieserve tins from the Vega, which 
among other thmgs were used for cooking, a file- 
drill, a comb, leather for a pair of moccassms, some 
sewing implements, and some very incomplete 
and defective tools 

The boats are made of walrus skm, sewed together 
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and stretched over a light frame-work of wood and pieces of bone 


The different parts of the frame-work are bound together with 
thongs of skm or strings of whalebone In form and size the 
Chukches’ large boat, athiat, called by the ^Russians laydai, 
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this account the equipment of eveiy slcilgo cmbi.ices a numbei 
of dog shoes of the appeaiance shown in the accompanying 
woodcut They are used only m case of need 

The Chukch dogs arc of the same hi cod, but smallci, than 
the Eskimo dogs m Danish Gieenland They icscmble wolves, 
aie long-legged, long-haned, and shaggy The eais aic slioit, 
commonly 11 plight, their coloui veiy variable, fiom black 01 
white, and black 01 white spotted, to gicy 01 ycllowisli-biown 
Eoi lnnumeiablc gcnciations they have been used as dianght 
animals, while as watch dogs they have uot been lequned in a 
comitiy wheic theft 01 mbbeiy appeals novel to take place 
The powei of baikmg they ha\e tlieiefoie com- 
plctely lost, 01 peili ips they nevei possessed it 
Even a Euiopean may come into the outei 
tent without any of the dogs tlicie mfoiming 
tlieir owners sleeping m the inner tent by a 
sound of the foieignei’s ainvnl 

On the otliei hand, they aie good though 
slow di aught animals, being capable of long- 
continued exertion They are as dirty and 
as peaceable as their owneis Tlicie aie no 
°™tmlis°n0 tl,e %bts macle between dog-teams belonging to 
diffcient tents, and they aie raie between the 
dogs of an encampment and those of strangers In Europe 
dogs are the friends of their masters and the enemies of 
each other, heie they are the friends of each other and the 
slaves of their masters In winter they appear in case of 
necessity to get along with very little food, they are then ex¬ 
ceedingly lean, and for the most part lie motionless m some 
snow-drift They seldom leave the neighbouihood of the tent 
alone, not even to search for food or hunt at their own hand 
and for their own account This appears to me so much the 
more lemarkable, as they are often several days, I am inclined 
to say weeks, m succession without getting any food fiom their 
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masteis A piece of a whale, witli tlic skin and pait of the 
flesh adhenng, washed out of fiozcn sandy strata thus lay 
untouched some thousand paces fioin Pitlekaj , and the neigh - 
bouihood of the tents, whei c the hungry dogs weie constantly 
Avandeiing about, foimed, as has been aheady stated, a favoiuite 
haunt foi ptarmigan and haies dining wnitei Young dogs 
some months old are aheady harnessed along with the team m 
01 dei that they may m time become accustomed to the draught 
tackle Duimg the cold season the dogs aie peimitted to live 
m the outer tent, the females with their young even m the 
mnei We had two Scotch collies with us on the Vega They 
at first fughtened the natives veiy much with their baik 
To the dogs of Chukches they soon took the same superior 
standing as the European claims foi himself m relation to the 
savage The dog was distinctly prefened by the female Chukch 
canine population, and that too without the fights to which 
such favour on the part of the fan commonly gives use A 
numeious canine piogeny of mixed Scotch-Cliukch breed has 
thus arisen at Pitlekaj The young dogs had a complete 
resemblance to their father, and the natives were quite charmed 
with them 

When a dog is to be killed the Chukch stabs it with his 
spear, and then lets it bleed to death Even when the scarcity 
was so great that the natives at Pitlekaj and Ymietlen lived 
mainly on the food we gave them, they did not eat the dogs 
they killed On the other hand they had no objection to eatmg 
a shot crow 

When the Chukch goes out on the ice to hunt seals he takes 
his dogs with him, and it is these which take home the catch, 
commonly with the draught-line fastened directly to the head 
of the killed seal, which is then turned on its back and dragged 
over the ice without anything under it One of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Ymretlen returned from the open watei off the coast 
aftei a successful huntmg expedition with five seals, of which 
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the smallest was laid on the sledge, the otlieis being fastened 
one behind the othei m a long row After the last was drawn 
a long pole, which was used m settmg the net 

The dress of the Chukches is made of reindeer or seal-skin 
The former, because it is warmer, is preferred as material foi 
the wmter diess The men m wmtei aie clad m two pesLs, 
that which is worn next the body is of thin slon with the han 
inwards, the outei is of thick skm with the hail outwards 
Besides, they wear, when it rams or wet snow falls, a gieat coat 
of gut or of cotton cloth, which they call calico On one oc¬ 
casion I saw such an oveicoat made of a land of lemdeei- 
cliamois leathei, which was of excellent quality and evidently 
of home manufacture It had been originally white, but was or¬ 
namented with bioad biown painted bordeis Some red and blue 
woollen shirts which we gave them weie also worn above the 
skm clothes, and by then showy colours awakened great satisfac¬ 
tion m the owners The Chukch pesl is shortei than the Lapp 
one It does not leach quite to the knees, and is confined at 
the waist with a belt Undei the pc si aie worn two pans of 
tiousers, the mnei pan with the hair mwaids, and the outer with 
the han outwards The trouseis are well made, close fitting, and 
teimmate above the foot The foot-coveimg consists of remdeei 
or seal-skin moccassms, which above the foot aie fastened to 
the trousers m the way common among the Lapps The soles 
are of walrus-skm or bear-skm, and have the hair side inwards 
On the other parts of the moccassin the han is outwards Withm 
the shoes are seal-skm stockings and hay The head covering 
consists of a hood embroidered with beads, ovei which m severe 
cold is drawn an outer hood boidered with dog-skm The outer 
hood is often quite close undei the chm, and extends m a very 
well-fitting way over the shoulders To a complete dress there 
also belong a skm neckerchief 01 boa, and a neck coveung of 
multiple lemdeei-skins, 01 of different kinds of skins sewn 
together in chess-board-like squaies In summer and far into 
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the autumn the men go baieheadccl, although they clip the ban 
on the crown of the head close to the loot 

Duung the warm season of the yeai a numbei of the winter 
wiaps aie laid off m piopoition to the mciease of the heat, so 
that the diess fiually consists meicly of a ptsl, an oveicoat, and 
a pan of tiouseis The summei moccassms are often as long m 
the leg as our sea-boots In the tent the men weai only short 
trouseis reaching to the hip, together with leather belts (health- 
belts) at the waist and on the aims The man’s dress is not 
much ornamented On the othei hand the men often wear 
strings of beads m the eais, 01 a skin band set with laige, 
tastefully arranged beads 01 a leather band with some large 
beads on the blow The leathei band they will not willingly 
pait with, and a woman told us that the beads m it indicate 
the number of enemies the wcaier has killed I am, liowevei, 
quite certain that this was only an empty boast Probably oui 
informant referied to a tiadition handed down from foimer war¬ 
like periods to the piesent time, and thus we have heic only a 
Chukch foi m of the boasting about maitial feats common even 
among civilised nations 

To the dress of the men there belongs fmthei a sciecn for the 
eyes, which is often beautifully ornamented with beads and 
silver mountmg This screen is worn especially m spung as a 
protection from the strong sunlight leflected from the snow- 
plains At this season of the year snow-blmdness is veiy 
common, but notwithstanding this snow-spectacles of the kind 
which the Eskimo and even the Samoyeds use aie unknown 
here 

The men aie not tattooed, but ha\e sometimes a black 01 led 
cioss painted on the cheek They weai the hair cut close to 
the root, with the exception of a short tuft right on the crown 
of the head and a short fringe above the brow The women 
have long han, parted right m the middle, and plaited along 
with stungs of beads into plaits which hang down by the 
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ears They aie generally tattooed on the face, sometimes also 
on the aims 01 other paits of the body The tattooing is done 
by degiees, possibly ceitam lines aie first made at mainage 
The dress of the women, like that of the men, is double 
during wmtei The outer pehL, which is longei and wider than 
the man’s, passes downwaids into a soit of veiy wide trousers 
The sleeves too aie exceedmgly wide, so that the aim may easily 
be drawn in and stuck out Undei the outei pcbk theie is an 



( Vftei n draw mg by A Stuilier^ ) 

inner pcsl, or skm-shirt, and under them a pail of veiy short 
trousers is worn Where the outei pedu ends the moccassins 
begin At the neck the pcbh is much cut away, so that a pait 
of the back is bare I have seen gnls go with the upper pait 
of the back exposed in this way even m a cold of - 30 ° or — 40 ° 
The stockings have the hair inwards, they are boidered with 
dog-skm, and go to the knees The moccassms, chin-coveis, 
hoods, and neckerchiefs diffei little fiom the corresponding 
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aiticles of men’s diess The woman’s chess is m gcneial moic 
ornamented than the man’s, and the skins used foi it appear to 
be more caiefully chosen and prepared In the mnei tent the 
women go nearly naked, only with quite short undci-trousers of 
skin or calico 01 a nairow cmgithtm pudicituc On the naked 
body theie aie worn besides one or two leathei bands on one 
arm, a leather band on the throat, another lound the waist, and 
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a Gill from Irgtmirah (After a photograph by L Pfllnndei ) h Boj from Pitlelaj, with lila 
mother’s hood on (After ft drawing by the seftinan Hansson ) 

some bracelets of iron or less fiequently of copper on the wnsts 
The younger women however do not like to show themselves m 
this diess to foreigneis, and they theiefoie hasten at their 
entiance to cover the lower part of the body with the pesk, 01 
some other piece of diess that may be at hand 

When the children are some years old they get the same 
dress as their parents, different for boys and girls While small 
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they are put into a wide skm coveimg with the legs and arms 
sewed together downwards Behind theie is a four-cornered 
opening tlnough which moss (the white, dead pait of 
Sphagnum), intended to absoib the excreta, is put m and 
changed At the ends of the aims two loops are fastened, 
tlnough which the child’s legs are passed when the mothei 
wishes to put it away m some corner of the tent The diess 
itself appeals not to be changed until it has become too small 
In the mnei tent the childien go completely naked 

Both men and women use snow-shoes duung wuntei With¬ 
out them they will not willingly undertake any long walk m 
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loose snow They considei such a walk so tiresome, that they 
loudly commiserated one of my ciew, who had to walk without 
snow-shoes after drifting weathei from the village Yimetlen to 
the vessel, about tlnee kilometies distant Finally a woman’s 
compassion went so- fai that she presented him with a pair, an 
instance of geneiosity on the part of our Chukcli friends which 
otherwise was exceedingly lare The flame of the snow-shoes 
is made of wood, the cross-jneces aie of strong and well-stretched 
thongs This snow-shoe corresponds completely with that of 
the Indians, and is exceedingly seiviceable and easy to gel 
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accustomed to Anothei implement loi tia\ellmg o\ei snow 
was offered by a Clink ch who diove past tbe vessel m the 
beginning of Febiuaiy It consisted of a pair of immensely 
wide skates of tlun wood, coveied with seal-skm, and raised at 
both sides I had difficulty m undei standing how these bioad 
shapeless articles could be used with advantage until I learned 
from the accompanying di awing that they may be employed as 
a sort of sledges The diawing is taken fiom a Japanese work, 
whose title when tianslated urns thus A Journey to the 
1101 th part of Japan (Yezo), 1804 (No 565 of the Japanese 
libiaiy I biought home with me) 



AN AINO MAN SKATING AFTER A REINDEER 

(J lponcse dmwirg) 


In consequence of the difficulty which the Chukch has during 
wmter m proem mg watei by melting snow over the tram-oil 
lamp, there can be no washing of the body at that season of the 
year Faces are however whipped clean by the drifting snow, 
but at the same time are generally swollen or sore from frost¬ 
bite On the whole, the disposition of the Chukches to clean¬ 
liness is slight, and above all, their ideas of what is clean or 
unclean differs considerably from ours Thus the women use 
unne as a wash for the face At a common meal the hand is 
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often used as a spoon, and aftei it is finished, a bowl filled with 
newly-passed unne instead of water is handed lound the 
company for washing the hands Change of clothes takes place 
seldom, and even when the outer chess is clean, new and well 
cut, of carefully-chosen beautiful skins, the under-dress is very 
duty, and vermin numeious enough, though less so than might 
have been expected Food is often eaten m a way which we 
considci disgusting, a titbit, for instance, is 
passed fiom mouth to mouth The vessels 
m which food is served are used m many 
ways and seldom cleaned On the othei 
hand it may be stated that, m ordei not to 
make a stay in the confined tent-chambei 
too uncomfortable, certain rules are strictly 
obseivecl Thus, for instance, it is not per¬ 
mitted in the mtenor of the tent to spit on 
the floor, but this must be done into a vessel 
which m case of necessity is used as a mght- 
utensil In eveiy outer tent there lies a 
specially carved reindeer horn, with which 
snow is removed from the clothes , the outei 
pesl is usually put off before one goes into 
the mnei tent and the shoes are carefully 
fieed from snow The carpet of walius- 
a tubo) TI 1 S (One P fourth 1, of skin, which coveis the floor of the inner 

the natural size) . , , 

b 9 N<ra scraper (One tent > ls accordingly dry and clean Even 
si 7 o) ° f tlie 11!ltliral the outer tent is swept clean and free fiom 
loose snow, and the snow is daily shovelled 
away from the tent doois with a spade of whalebone Every 
article both m the outer and inner tent is laid m its proper 
place, and so on 

As ornaments glass beads are pnncipally used, some of them 
bemg suspended fiom the neck and eais, others sewed upon 
the hood and othei articles of dress, or plaited into the hair 
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Embioideiy of veiy pleasing 
patterns is also employed In 
older to embellish the pcsTts 
stups of skin 01 marmots’ and 
squinels* tails, &c,are sewed 
upon them Often a variega¬ 
ted artificial tail of different 
skins is fixed to the hood be¬ 
hind, 01 the skm of the hood 
is so chosen that the eais of 
the animal pioject on both 
sides of the head Along with 
the beads are fixed amulets, 
wooden tongs, small bone heads 
or bone figures, pieces of metal, 
coins, &c One child had sus¬ 
pended fiom its neck an old 
Chinese coin with a square 
hole m the middle, togethei 
with a new American five- 
cont piece 

In fonnei times beautiful 
and good weapons were pio- 
bably highly prized by so war¬ 
like a people as the Chukches, 
but now weapons aie pioperly 
scaice antiquities, which, how¬ 
ever, aie still regarded with a 
ceitam respect, and theiefore 
are not readily parted with 
The lance which was found 
beside the corpse (fig 2 on 
p 105 ) shows by its still par¬ 
tially preserved gold decora¬ 
tions that it had been forged 
by the hand of an artist 
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Piobably it lias foimed pait of the booty won long ago m tbe 
fights with the Cossacks I pioeuied by baiter an ivory coat 
of mail (fig 7 on p 105 ), and lemams of another The lvoiy 
plates of the coat of mail aie twelve centimetres in length, four 
m bieadth, and neaily one in thickness, holes being bored at 
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then edges foi the leather thongs by which the plates aie 
bound together This binding has been so airanged that the 
whole coat of mail, when not in use, may be rolled together 
Along with the spear and the coat of mail the old Chukches 
u°ed the bow for martial purposes Now this weapon is 
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employed only for hunting, but it appeals as if even for this 
purpose it would soon go out of use Some of the natives, 
however, use the bow with gieat accuracy of aim The bows 
which I piocuied commonly consisted of a badly worked, slightly 
bent, elastic piece of wood, with the ends drawn togethei by 
a skm thong Only some old bows had a finer form They 
were larger, and made with cate, foi instance, they were covered 
with bnch-bark, and strengthened by an artistic plaiting of 
sinews on the outer side The anows are of many lands, 
partly with bone 01 wooden, and partly with non, points 
Featheis are generally wanting The shaft is a clumsily woiked 
piece of wood Crossbows aie occasionally used We have 
even seen bows for playthings, with carefully made, non-pointed 
arrows At the encampments near the winter station we found 
a couple of percussion-lock guns, with caps, powder and lead 
They were evidently little used, and my attempt to induce the 
Chukches to undertake long journeys by promises of a gun 
with the necessary supply of powder and lead completely 
failed When the Chukch, who earned our letters to Nischm 
Kolymsk, was after his return rewarded with a led shirt, a 
gun, caps, powder and ball, he wished to exchange the gun and 
ammunition for an axe 

The principal livelihood of the Chukches is derived fiom 
hunting and fishing Both are very abundant at certain seasons 
of the year, but aie less productive during the cold season, in 
which case, m consequence of the little forethought of the 
savage, theie anses great scarcity both of food and fuel and 
the means of melting snow Of their hunting and fishing 
implements I cannot give so complete accounts as I should 
wish, because they very carefully avoided taking any of the 
Vegas hunters with them on their huntmg excursions 

The rough seal is taken -with nets, made of stiong seal-skm 
thongs The nets are set in summer among the ground-ices 
along the shore The animal gets entangled m the net and is 
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suffocated, as it can no longci come to the suiface to bieathe 
In wmtei the seal is taken paitly with nets m “ leads ” among 
the ice, paitly with the haipoon when it crawls out of its hole , 
it is also taken by means of a noose of thongs placed ovei its 
hole In ordei to avoid the loss of the valuable seal-blood, 
which is considered an cxtiaoidmaiy delicacy by the Chukches, 
the animal is never killed by an edged tool, if that can be 
avoided, but by lepeated blows on the head The beai is killed 
by the lance or knife, the lattei, accoidmg to the statement of a 
Chukch, being the surest weapon , the walrus and the laigest 
kind of seals with the haipoon (fig 1, p 105), or a lance 
resembling the Greenlander’s Even the whale is harpooned, 
but ivith a harpoon considerably larger than the common, and 
to which as many as six inflated seal-skms aie fastened In 
older to kill a whale a great many such harpoons must be 
struck into it Buds aie taken m snares, or killed with bud- 
javelms, arrows, and slings The last mentioned (fig 3, p 105) 
consist of a number of round balls of bone fastened to leather 
thongs, which are knotted together Some featheis are often 
fixed to the knot m order to increase the resistance of the air to 
this part of the slmg When the sling is thrown the bone balls 
are thereby scattered m all dnections, and the probability of 
hitting becomes gi eater Every man and boym summer carries 
with him such a sling, often bound lound Ins head, and is 
immediately prepared to cast it at flocks of birds flying past 
Common slings are also used, consisting of two thongs and a 
piece of skm fastened to them The bnd-dart (fig 5, p 105) 
completely resembles that used by the Eskimo A kind of 
snare was used by the boys at Ymretlen to catch small birds 
for our zoologist They weie made of whalebone fibres 

Fish are caught paitly with nets, partly with the hook or with 
a sort of leister (fig 6, p 105) The nets are made of sinew- 
tlnead I procured several of these, and was surprised at the 
small value which the natives set upon them, notwithstanding 
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the haid labour which must have been lequned foi preparing 
the thiead and making the net The nets are also sometimes 
used as drift-nets The fishmg-iod consists of a shaft only 
thirty centimetres long, to which is fixed a shoit line made of 
sinews The extreme end of the line passes through a large 
smkei of ivory, to which aie attached two or three tufts each 
with its hook of bone only, 01 of bone and copper, or bone and 
iron The hook has three or four points pi ejecting m different 
directions I have before descubed how the hook is used m 
autumn m fishing for roach, also how the productive fishing 
goes on m the neighbourhood of Tjapka 

Even for the coast Chukch rcmdeei flesh appeals to form an 
important aiticle of food He probably pui chases his stock of 
it from the remdeer-Chukches for tiam-oil, skm straps, walrus 
tusks, and perhaps fish I suppose that part of the fiozen 
lemdeer blood, which the inhabitants of the villages at 0111 
winter station used for soup, had been obtained m the same 
way Wild reindeer, or reindeer that had run wild, were 
hunted with the lasso Such animals, however, do not appeal 
now to be found m any large numbeis on the Chukch peninsula 
Besides fish and flesh the Chukches consume immense quanti¬ 
ties of herbs and other substances from the vegetable kingdom 1 
The most important of these aie the leaves and young blanches 
of a great many different plants (for instance Salix, Khochola, 
&c) which are collected and after being cleaned aie preserved 
in seal-skm sacks Intentionally 01 unintentionally the contents 
of the sacks sour cluiing the course of the summer In aut um n 
they freeze together to a lump of the foim of the stretched 
seal-slan The fiozen mass is cut m pieces and used with flesh, 
much m the same way as we eat bread Occasionally a vegetable 

1 An exhaustive tieatise on the food-substances which the Chukches 
gather from the vegetable kingdom, wntten by Dr Kjellm m, is to be 
found m The Saentifu Woi h of the Vega Expedition Popov already states 
that the Chukchts eit man} beines, roots, and herbs (. Mullet , m p 59) 
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soup is made from the pieces along with watei, and is eaten 
warm In the same way the contents of the lemdeei stomach 
is used AlgEE and different kinds of loots aie also eaten, among 
the latter a land of wunkled tubcis, which, as alieady stated 
(Yol I, p 150 ) have a very agreeable taste 

In summer the Chukches eat cloud-bemes, led bilbemes, and 
otliei berries, which are said to be found m gicat abundance m 
the interim of the country The quantity ol vegetable mattei 
which is collected for food at that season of the yeai is veiy 
considerable, and the natives do not appeal to be veiy particular 
m their choice, if the leaves are only giccn, juicy, and fiee from 
any bittei taste When the inhabitants, m consequence of 
scarcity of food, removed m the beginning of February from 
Pitlekaj, they earned with them seveial sacks ol fiozen veget¬ 
ables, and there weic still some left m the cellars to be taken 
away as required In the tents at St Lawience Bay there lay 
heaps of leaf-clad willow-twigs and sacks filled with leaves and 
stalks of Rhodiola The wnters who quote the Chukches as 
an example of a race hving exclusively on substances derived 
from the animal kingdom thus commit a complete mistake On 
the contrary, they appear at certain seasons of the year to be more 
“ graminivorous ” than any other people I know, and with respect 
to this their taste appears to me to give the anthropologist a hint 
of certain traits of the mode of life of the people of the Stone Age 
which have been completely oveilooked To judge fiom the 
Chukches our pnmitive ancestors by no means so much re¬ 
sembled beasts of prey as they are commonly imagined to have 
done, and it may, perhaps, have been the case that “helium 
omnium inter omneswas first brought m with the kighei 
culture of the Bronze or Iron Age 

The cooking of the Chukches, like that of most wild races, 
is very simple After a successful catch all the dwellers m the 
tent gormandise on the killed animal, and appear to find a 
special pleasuie m making their faces and hands as bloody as 
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possible Alternately with the law flesh are eaten pieces ot 
blubbei and maiiow, and bits of the intestines which have been 
fieed from then contents merely by pi es&mg between the fingeis 
Fish is eaten not only m a law state, but also fiozen so haul 
that it can be bioken m pieces When opportunity offers the 
Chukches do not, howcvei, neglect to boil then food, oi to loast 
pieces of flesh ovei the tiam-oil lamp—the woid o oast ought 
howevei m tins case to be exchanged foi soot At a visit which 
Lieutenant Hovgaard made at Najtskaj, the natives m the tent 
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where he was a guest ate for supper first seal-flesh soup, then 
boiled fish, and lastly, boiled seal-flesh They thus observed 
completely the older of eating appioved m Europe The 
Chukches are unacquainted with other forks than their fingers, 
and even the use of the spoon is not common Many carry 
about with them a spoon of copper, tinned iron, 01 bone (fig 8, 
p 117) The soup is often drank directly out of the cooking 
vessel, or sucked up through hollow bones (see the figure on 
p 104) These are used as dnnkmg cups, and like the spoons 
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aie worn m the belt As examples of Chukch dishes I may 
fuithei mention, vegetable soup, boiled seal-flesli, boiled fish, 
blood soup, soup of seal-blood and blubbei To these we may 
add soup fiom finely crushed bones, or fiom seal-flesh, blubbei, 
and bones For ciushmg the bones there is m every tent a 
hammei, consisting of an oval stone with a hollow lound it for 
a skm thong, with which the stone is fastened to the short shaft 
of wood 01 bone The bones which are used foi food are finely 
crushed with this implement against a stone anvil or a 
whale’s vertebra, and then boiled with watei and blood, befoie 
being eaten At fiist we believed that this dish was intended 
for the dogs, but afteiwards I had an opportunity of convincing 
myself that the natives themselves ate it, and that long before 
the time when they suffered fiom scarcity of provisions The 
hammei is furtliei of intei est as forming one of the stone mi- 
plements which aie most frequently found m graves fiom the 
Stone Age That the hammer was mainly intended for kitchen 
purposes appeals fiom the ciicumstance that the women alone 
had it at their disposal, and were consulted when it was parted 
with Along with such hammers there was to be found in every 
tent an anvil, consisting of a whale’s vertebra 01 a large round 
stone with a bowl-formed depiession worn 01 cut out m the 
middle of it 

During winter a great poition of the inhabitants of Yimetlen, 
Pitlekaj, and as far as from Irgunnuk, came daily on board to 
beg or buy themselves piovisions, and during this penod they 
were fed mainly by us They soon accustomed themselves to 
our food They appealed specially fond of pea-soup and por¬ 
ridge The latter they generally laid out on a snow-drift to 
freeze, and then took it m the frozen form to the tents 
Coffee they did not care for unless it was well sugared Salt 
they did not use, but with sugar they were all highly delighted 
They also drank tea with pleasure Otherwise water forms 
their principal drink They were, however, often compelled in 
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wintei, m consequence of the difficulty of melting ovei the 
tiam-uil lamps a sufficient quantity of snow, to quench then 
tluist with snow On board they often asked foi water, and 
thank at once laige quantities of it 

Spirits, to which they are exceedingly addicted, they call, 
is has been alieady stated, m conveisation with Europeans, 
“ lam,” the pronouncing of the word being often accompanied 
by a hawking noise, a happy expression, and a distinctive ges- 
tuie, which consisted m canying the open right hand fiom the 
mouth to the waist, 01 m counterfeiting the unintelligible talk 
of a di unken man Among themselves they call it hre-watei 
{cik mu ml) The pionnse of it was the most efficient means of 

getting an obstinate Chukch to comply with one's wishes In 
case they undertook to drive us with their dog-teams, they were 
nevei desnous of finding out whether any stock of provisions 
was taken along, but warned by our parsimony m de alin g out 
spirituous hquor, they were unwilling to staid until they had ex¬ 
amined the stock of “ lam ” That drunkenness, not the satisfying 
of the taste, was m this case the mam object, is shown by the 
cncumstance that they often fixed, as price for the articles they 
saw we were anxious to have, such a quantity of brandy as 
would make them completely intoxicated When on one oc¬ 
casion I appealed very desnous of purchasing a fiie-dnll, which 
was found in a tent inhabited by a newly-wedded pair, the 
young and very pretty housewife undertook the negotiation, 
and immediately began by declaring that her husband could not 
part with the fire-pioducmg implement unless I gave him the 
means of gettmg quite drunk, for which, according to hei 
statement, which was illustrated by lively gesticulations repre¬ 
senting the different degrees of intoxication, eight glasses were 
required Hot until the man had got so many would he be 
content, that is, dead drunk I have myself observed, howevei, 
on several occasions that two small glasses are sufficient to make 
them unsteady on the legs Undei the influence of hquor they 
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are cheerful, merry, and friendly, but troublesome by then ex¬ 
cessive caiessmg When m the company of intoxicated natives, 
one must take good care that he does not unexpectedly get a 
lass from some old gieasy seal-hunter Even the women readily 
took a glass, though evidently less addicted to intoxicants than 
the men They however got then share, as did even the 
youngest of the chilrhen When, as happened twice m the 
couise of the winter, an encampment was fortunate enough to 
get a large stock of brandy sent it from Behring’s Straits, the 
intoxication was geneial, and, as I have alieady stated, the 
bluish-yellow eyes the next day showed that quarrelsomeness 
had been called forth even among this peace-loving people by 
their deal afonmiil During our stay at the villages nearei 
Behring’s Straits two murders even took place, of which one at 
least was committed by an intoxicated man 

However slight the contact the Chukches have with the 
woild that has reached the standpoint of the brandy industry is, 
this means of enjoyment, however, appears to be the object of 
legular barter Many of the Chukches who travelled past us 
weie intoxicated, and shook with pride a not quite empty keg 
01 seal-skm sack, to let us hear by the dashing that it con¬ 
tained liquid One of the crew, whom I asked to ascertain 
what sort of spirit it was, made friends with the ownei, and 
induced him at last to part with about a thimbleful of it, moie 
could not be given According to the sailor’s statement it was 
without colour and flavour, clear as crystal, but weak It was 
thus probably Russian com brandy, not gm 

During a visit which Lieutenants Hovgaard and Nordquist 
made m the autumn of 1878 to the remdeer-Chukches m the 
interior of the country, much diluted American gm was on the 
contrary presented, and the tent-owner showed his guests a 
tin dnnkmg-cup with the inscription, “ Capt Ravens, Bng 
Timand'ia , 1878” Some of the natives stated distinctly that 
they could purchase brandy at Behnng’s Straits all the yeai 
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loimd All the men m the tent village, and most of the 
women, but not the childien, had at the time got completely 
intoxicated m older to celebiate the amval of the foieigneis, 01 
peihajis lathci that of the stock of brandy As there aie no 
Europeans settled at Behring’s Stiaits, at least on the Asiatic 
side, we learn fiom the tiafhc m biandy that theie aie actually 
natives abstemious enough to be able to deal in it 

Tobacco is in common use, both lor smoking and chewing 1 
Every native carries with him a pipe resembling that ot the 
Tung use, and a tobacco-pouch (fig 7, p 117) The tobacco 
is of many kinds, both Russian and Aincucan, and when the 
stock of it is finished native substitutes are used Preference 
is given to the sweet, stiong chewing tobacco, which sailors 
generally use In Older to make the tobacco sweet which has 
not before been drenched with molasses, the men are accus¬ 
tomed, when they get a piece of sugai, to break it down and 
place it in the tobacco-pouch The tobacco is often first chewed, 
then dried behind the ear, and kept m a separate pouch sus¬ 
pended fiom the neck, to be afterwaids smoked The pipes are 
so small that, like those of the Japanese, they may be smoked 
out with a few strong whiffs The smoke is swallowed 
Even the women and childien smoke and chew, and they begin 
to do so at so tendeL an age that we have seen a child, who 
could indeed walk, but still sucked lus mother, both chew 
tobacco, smoke, and take a " ram ” 

Some bundles of Ukraine tobacco, which I took with me foi 
barter with the natives, put it into my powei to piocure a laige 
number of contributions to the ethnological collection, which 
mthe absence of other wares for barter I would otherwise have 
been unable to obtain For the Chukches do not understand 
money This is so much the more lemarkable as they carry on 

1 Already, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, all the Siberian 
tribes, men and women, old and young, smoked passionately (Hist 
Gr&ndalog ties Tartaies , p 66) 
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a very extensive trade, and evidently aic good mercantile men 
According to von Dittmai (loc cit p 129) theie exists, 01 still 
existed m 1856, a steady, slow, but legulai transpoit of goods 
along the whole north coast of Asia and America, by which 
Russian goods were conveyed to the mneimost paits of Polai 
Amenca, and furs instead found then way to the bazaais of 
Moscow and St Petersbuig Tins tiaffic is earned on at five 
market places, of wlucli tlnee aie situated m Amenca, one on 
the islands at Behring’s Straits, and one at Anjui neai Kolyma 
The last-mentioned is called by the Chukches “the fifth beavei 
maiket” 1 

The Chukches’ principal articles of comineice consist of seal¬ 
skin, tiam-oil, fox-skins and other fins, walrus tusks, whalebone, 
&c Instead they purchase tobacco, ai tides of iron, reindeer 
skm and reindeer flesh, and, when it can be had, spirit A 
bargain is concluded very cautiously after long-contmued con¬ 
sultation m a whispering tone between those present I 
employed spirit as an article foi bartei onty m the last 
necessity, but they soon obseived that the desiie to become 
owner of an uncommon article of ait oi antiquity oveicame my 
deteimmation, and they soon learned to avail themselves of 
this, especially as m all cases I made full j^yment for the 
article and gave the fire-water into the bargain 

The lamp (see the figures at pp 22, 23), with which light is 
maintained m the tent, consists of a flat trough of wood, bone 

1 Dr John Simpson gnes good mfoimation legardmg the American 
markets in his Ohsei lations on the Western Esquimaux He enmneiates 
thiee market places in Amenca Desides that rt Behiing’s Straits At the 
markets people are occupied dso with dancing and games, which are 
earned on in such a lively mannei that the market people scarcely sleep 
during the whole time Matmsclnn gives a verj lively sketch of the 
market at Anjiu, to which, m 1821, the Chukches stdl went fully aimed 
with spears, bows, and arrows (WiangePs Reise, l p 270), and a visit to it 
in 1868 is descnbecl by C ion Neumann, who took part as Astronomer m 
ion Maydell's expedition to Chukch Land {Ewr Mcssc im Hochnoiden , 
Aualand, 1880, p 861) 
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of the whale, soap-stone 01 burned clay, bioadei behind than 
before, and divided by an isolated toothed comb into two 
divisions In the fiont division wicks of moss (Sphagnum sp) 
aie laid m a long thin low along the whole edge Undei the 
lamp theie is always anotliei vessel intended to leceive the 
tiam-oil which may possibly be spilled 

In summei the natives also cook with wood m the open an 
01 m the outer tent, m winter only m the gieatest necessity in 
the lattei Foi they find the smoke, which the wood gives oft 
m the close tent, unendurable Although driftwood is to be 
found in great abundance on the beach, scarcity of train-oil 
was evidently considered by the natives as gieat a misfoitune 
as scarcity of food Uvnqa cel, no fuel (piopeily, no fire), was 
the constant ciy even of those who diew loads of driftwood 
on boaid to earn bread foi themselves The circumstance that 
then fuel does not give off any smoke has the advantage that 
the eyes of the Chukclies aie not usually neaily so much 
attacked as those of the Lapps 

In the tent the women have always a watchful eye over the 
trimming of the lamp and the keeping up of the hie Tin 
wooden pms she uses to trim the wick, and which naturally aie 
drenched with tram-oil, are used when reqmied as a light 
or torch m the outer tent, to light pipes, &c In the same way 
other pms dipped m tiam-oil are used 1 Clay lamps are made 
by the Chukclies themselves, the clay being well kneaded and 
moistened with urme The burning is incomplete, and is indeed 
often wholly omitted 

Tram-oil and other liquid waies aie often kept m sacks of 
seal-skin, consisting of whole hides, out of which the body has 
been taken tlnongh the opening made by cutting off the head, 
and m which all holes, either natural or caused by the killing of 


1 I have seen such pms, also oblong stones, sooty at one end, which, 
aftei having been clipped in timn-oil, have been UBed as toiches, laid by the 
Bide of coipses in old Eskimo giaves m north-western Giecnland 
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the animal, have been firmly closed In one of the foicpaws 
there is then inserted with great skill a wooden air- and water¬ 
tight cock with spigot and faucet In sacks intended for diy 
wares the paws are also cut off, and the opemng through which 
the contents are put m and taken out is made right across the 
bieast immediately below the foiepaws 

Fire is lighted partly m the way common m Sweden some 
decades ago by means of flint and steel, partly by means of a 
drill implement In the former case the steel generally consists 
of a piece of a file or some othei old steel tool, or of pieces of 
non or steel which have been specially forged for the purpose 
Commonly the foim of this tool mdicates a European or 
Russian-Siberian origin, hut I also acquned clumsily hammered 
pieces of iron, which appeared to foim specimens of native skill 
in forging A Chukch showed me a laige fire-steel of the last 
mentioned land, piovided with a special handle of copper 
beautifully polished by long-continued use He evidently 
regaided it as a very piecious thing, and I could not peisuade 
hun to pait with it On the supposition that the metal of the 
clumsily hammered pieces of iron might possibly be of meteoric 
origin I pm chased as many of them as I could But the ex¬ 
amination, to which they were subjected after our return, 
showed that they contain no tiaces of nickel The iron was 
thus not meteouc 

The flint consists of a beautiful chalcedony or agate, which 
has been formed m cavities m the volcanic rocks which occur so 
abundantly m north-eastern Asia, and which probably aie also 
found here and there as pebbles m the beds of the tundra 
livers As tinder, are used partly the woolly hair of various 
animals, partly dry fragments of different kinds of plants The 
steel and a large numbei of pieces of flint are kept in a skin 
pouch suspended fiom the neck Within this pouch there is a 
smaller one, contaimng the tinder It is thus kept warm by 
the heat of the body, and protected from wet by its double 
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envelope Along with it the men often cany on then peisons 
a sort of match of white, well-dried, and cm shed willows, which 
are plaited together and placed m even lolls This match 
bums slowly, evenly, and well 

The othei sort of fire-implement consists of a dry wooden 
pm, which by a common bow-diill is made to rub against a 
block of dry half-blackened wood The uppei part of this pm 
runs in a chill block of wood or bone In one of the tools 
which I purchased, the astiagalus of a reindeer was used for 
this purpose In the light-stock holes have been made to give 
support to the pm, and perhaps to facilitate the foimation of the 


? 
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half-carbonised wood-meal which the chilling loosens fiom the 
light-stock and in which the red heat arises When fare is to 
be hghted by means of this implement, the lower pait of the 
drill pm is daubed over with a little tram-oil, one foot holds 
the light-stock firm against the giound, the bowstnng is put 
round the drill pm, the left hand presses the pm with the drill 
block against the light-stock, and the bow is earned backwards 
and forwards, not very rapidly, but evenly, steadily, and un¬ 
interruptedly, until fire appeals A couple of minutes are 
generally requned to complete the process The women appear 
to be more accustomed than the men to the use of this 
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implement An improved foim of it consisted of a wooden pm 
on whose lower part a lense-formed and perforated block of wood 
was fixed Tins block served as fly-wheel and weight Across 
the wooden pm lan a peifoiated cioss-bar which was fastened 
with two sinews to its uppei end By carrymg this cross-bai 
backwaids and loi wards the pm could be turned round with 
gieat lapidity The implement appears to me the moie ic- 
markablc as it shows a new way of using the stone 01 buck 
lenses, which aie often found m giaves or old house-sites fiom 
the Stone Age 

Among the Chukches, as among many other wild races, 
lucifer matches have obtained the honoui of being the first 
of the inventions of the civilised laces that have been recognised 
as indisputably superior to their own A leqnest for lucifei 
matches was therefore one of the most common of those with 
which our friends at Behnng's Straits toimented us during 
wintei, and they weie willing foi a single box to offer things 
that m comparison were vei} T valuable Unfortunately w r e had 
no supeifluous supply of this necessaiy article, or perhaps I 
ought to say fortunately, for if the Chukches for some years 
weie able to get a couple of boxes of matches foi a walrus tusk, 
I believe that with their usual carelessness they would soon 
completely forget the use of their own fire-implements 

Among household articles I may fuithei mention the 
following — 

The hidc-sci apa (fig 1, p 117) is of stone oi non and fastened 
to a wooden handle With this tool the moistened hide is 
cleaned veiy particulaily, and is then nibbed, stietched, and 
kneaded so carefully that seveial days go to the piepaiation 
of a single reindeer skm That this is haul woik is also shown 
by the woman wdio is employed at it in the tent dripping with 
perspnation While thus employed she sits on a paid of the 
skm and stretches out the other part with the united help of 
the hands and the baie fiet When the skm lias been 
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sufficiently woiked, she fills a vessel with her own urine, mixes 
this with comminuted willow bark, which has been dned ovei 
the lamp, and mbs the blood-waim liquid into the remdeei 
skin In ordei to give this a led colour on one side, the baik 
of a species of Pmus (?) is mixed with the tanning liquid The 
skins are made veiy soft by this piocess, and on the inner side 



almost resemble chamois leather Sometimes too the lemdeei 
skin is tanned to real chamois of very excellent quality 

Two sorts of ire mattocks , the shaft is of wood, the blade of 
the spade-formed one of whalebone, of the others of a wall us 
tusk, it. is fixed to the • shaft by skm thongs with great skill 
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Sometimes both the shaft and blade are of bone, fastened 
togethei in a somewhat diffeient way 

Hones of native clay-slate These aie often perfoiated at one 
end and earned along with the knife, the spoon, and the sucking- 
tube, fastened with an lvoiy tongs m the belt 

Home-made tessels of wood, lone of the whale, whalebone, and 
skin of different lands 

Knives, boring tools, axes and pots of Euiopean, American, 01 
Sibenan origin, and m addition casks, pieces of cable, iron 
sciap, preserved-meat tins, glasses, bottles, &c, obtained from 
ships which have anchored along the coast Vessels have 
regulaily visited the sea north of Belli mg’s Stiaits only during 
the latest decades, and the contact between the sailois and the 
Chukches has not yet exerted any considerable influence on the 
mode of life of the lattei The natives, however, complain that 
the whalers destioy the walius-hunting, while on the othei 
hand they see with pleasure trading vessels occasionally visiting 
their coasts 

During oui stay off the consideiable encampment, Irkaipij, 
we believed, as I have already stated, that we had found a chief 
m a native named Chepuim, who, to judge by his dress, appealed 
to be somewhat better off than the otheis, had two wives and a 
stately extenor He was accordingly entertained m the gun- 
100 m, got the finest presents, and was m many ways the object 
of special attention Chepunn took his elevation easily, and 
showed himself worthy of it by a grave and senous, perhaps 
somewhat condescending behavioui, which further confirmed oui 
supposition and naturally increased the numbei of oui piesents 
Afterwards, however, we were quite convinced that we had 
m this case committed a complete mistake, and that now there 
are to be found among the Chukches living at the coast neither 
any recognised chiefs noi any trace of social organisation 
During the former martial period of the history of the race the 
state of things heie was peihaps diffeient, but now the 
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most complete anaichy pievails heie, if by that word we 
may denote a state ol society m which disputes, crimes, 
and punishments are unknown, 01 at least exceedingly lare 1 
A sort of chieftainship appeals, at all events, to be found among 
the remdeer-Chukches living in the mtenoi of the country 
At least there aie among them men who can show commissions 
from the Russian authonties Such a man was the staiost 
Menka, of whose visit I have alieady given an account Every¬ 
thing, however, indicated that his influence was exceedingly 
small He could neither read, wnte, nor speak Russian, and he 
had no idea of the existence of a Russian Czai All the tribute 
he had delivered foi seveial years, according to receipts which he 
showed to us, consisted of some few fox-skins, which he had 
probably received as maiket-tolls at Anjui and Markova Menka 
was attended on his visit to the vessel by two ill-clad men with a 
type of face differing considerably fiom that common among the 
Chukches Their standing appealed to be so inferior that we 
took them for slaves, although mistakenly, at least with lespect 
to one of them—Yettugin He afterwards boasted that he 

owned a much larger remdeer-herd than Menka’s, and talked 
readily, with a certain scorn, of Menlta’s chieftain pretensions 
According to Russian authois theie are actual slaves, probably 
the descendants of former prisoners of war, among the Chukches 
in the interior of the country Among the dwellers on the 

1 In the accounts which weie collected legardmg the Chukches at 
Anadyrsk m the beginning o£ the eighteenth centuiy, it is also stated that 
they lived without any government On the contiary, in M von Krusen- 
stern’s Voyage autoui du ?nonde } 1803-1806 (Pans, 1821, u p 151), a repoit 
of Governor KoschelefE is given on some negotiations which he had with 
a “ chief of the whole Chukch nation ” I take it for granted that the 
chiefship was o£ little account, and Koscheleff’s whole sketch of his 
meeting with the supposed chief bears an altogether too lively European 
romantic stamp to he m any degree true to nature At the same place it is 
also said that a brother of Governor KoschelefE, in the winter of 1806-1806, 
made a journey among the Chukches, on which, after lus return, he sent a 
report, accompanied by a Chukch vocabulary, to von Krusenstern 
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coast, on the conti ary, tlieie is the most complete equality We 
could nevei discover the smallest trace of any man exercising 
the least authority beyond his own family or his own tent 

The coast Cliukches are not only heathens, but are also, so 
far as we could observe, devoid of every conception of highei 
bemgs There are, however, supeistitions Thus most of them 
wear round the neck leather straps, to which small wooden tongs, 
01 wooden carvings, aie fixed These are not parted with, and 
aie not readily shown to foieigners A boy had a band of beads 
sewed to his hood, and m front there was fastened an ivory 
carving, piobably intended to lepresent a bear's head (fig 6, on 
p 117) It was so small, and so martistically cut, that a 
mail could undoubtedly make a dozen of them in a day I, how- 
evei, offered the father unsuccessfully a clasp-knife and tobacco 
for it, but the boy himself, having heard our bargaining, 
exchanged it soon after foi a piece of sugai When the father 
knew this lie laughed good-naturedly, without making any 
attempt to get the bargain undone 

To certain tools small wooden images are affixed, as to the 
scrapei figured above (fig 3, p 117), and similar images are 
found m large numbers m the lumbei-room of the tent, wheie 
pieces of ivory, bits of agate and scrap iron, are preserved A 
selection from the large collection of such images which I made 
is here reproduced m woodcuts If, also, these carvings may, m 
fact, be consideied as lepresentations of higher bemgs, the 
leligious ideas which are connected with them, even judged 
fiom the Shaman standpoint, are exceedingly indistinct, less a 
consciousness, which still lives among the people, than a le- 
mmiscence from foimer times Most of the figures bear an 
evident stamp of the present diess and mode of life of the 
people It appears to me to be remarkable, that m all the 
bone oi wood carvings I have met with, the face has been cut 
flatter than it is m leality m this race of men Some of the 
carvings appear to remind me of an ancient Buddhist image 
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The drum, or more conectly, tambounne, so common among 
most of the Polar peoples, European, Asiatic, and Amencan, 
among the Lapps, the Samoyeds, the Tunguses, and the Eskimo 
(see drawing on p 24), is found m eveiy Chukch tent A 
certain superstition is also attached to it They did not willingly 
play it in oui presence, and they weic unwilling to part with it 
If time permitted it was concealed on our entiance into the 
tent The drum consists of the pentoneum of a seal, stietched 
ovei a nanow wooden ung fixed to a shoit handle The drum¬ 
stick consists of a splintei of whalebone 300 to 400 millimeties 
long, which tow aids the end urns into a point so fine and flexible, 
that it foims a soit of whipeoid When the thicker part of the 
piece of whalebone is struck against the edge of the diurn-skin, 
the othei end whips against the middle, and the skm is thus stiuck 
twice at the same time The drum is commonly played by the 
man, and the playing is accompanied by a yery monotonous 
song We have not seen it accompanied by dancing, twisting of 
the countenance, or any other Shaman tnck 

We did not see among the Chukches we met with any 
Shamans They are described by Wiangel, Hooper, and othei 
tiavelleis Wiangel states (vol l p 284) that the Shamans m 
the year 1814, when a seveie epidemic bioke out among the 
Chukches and their leindeei at Anjui, declaied that m older to 
propitiate the spmts they must sacrifice Kotschen, one of the 
most highly esteemed men of the tube He was so much 
lespected that no one would execute the sentence, but attempts 
weie made to get it alteied, fiist by presents to the prophets, 
and then by flogging them But when this did not succeed, 
as the disease continued to ravage, and no one would execute the 
doom, Kotschen oidered his own son to do it He was thus 
compelled to stab his own fathei to death and give up the corpse 
to the Shamans The whole naiiative conflicts absolutely with 
the disposition and manners of the people with whom we 
made acquaintance at Behring’s Stiaits sixty-five years after 
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this occurrence, ancl I would be disposed to dispute entirely 
the truthfulness of the statement, had not the history of our 
own part of the world taught us that blood has flowed m 
streams for dogmatic hair-splittings, which no one now troubles 
himself about Perhaps the breath of indifferentism has reached 
even the ice-deserts of the Polai lands 

The drum has besides also another use, which appears to have 
little connection with its property of Shaman psychograph or 
church bell When the ladies umavel and comb their long 
black hair, this is done carefully over the drum, on whose 
bottom the numeious beings which the comb brings with it 
horn the warm hearth of home out into the cold wide world, are 
collected and ciackod—in case they are not eaten up They 
taste well according to the Chukch opinion, and are exceedingly 
good foi the bieast Even gorm (the large, fully developed, fat 
larva of the lemdcei fly, Oestrus tea ancle) is piessed out of 
the skm of the lemdeei and eaten, as well as the full-grown 
remdeei fly 

Some moie of the supeistitious traits which we observed 
among the Cliukches may heio be stated Affcei the good 
hunting in Febiuary we endeavoured without success to induce 
the Cliukches to give us a head or a skull of some of the seals 
they had killed Even brandy was unsuccessfully offered for it, 
and it was only in the greatest secrecy that Notti, one of our best 
filends horn Irgunnuk, dared to give us the foetus of a seal A 
raven was once shot in the neighbourhood of the ice-house 
The shot then went to the magnetical observatory, but before he 
entered, laid down the shot bud, the gun, and other articles m 
the before-mentioned implement chest placed in front of the 
observatory A short time after there was great excitement 
before the tent Some men, women, and children among the 
natives crowded round the chest screaming and shouting Eor 
the Chukches had observed that the raven, having been only 
stunned by the shot, had begun to scream and flutter m the chest, 

vol II K 
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and. they now indicated by word and gesture that a gieat mis¬ 
fortune was about to happen Pity is not, as is well known, one 
of the good qualities of the savage It was clear that m this case 
too it was not this feeling, but fear of the evil which the wounded 
ciow could bring about, that caused this scene, and when a sailoi 

immediately after twisted 
the neck of the bud, the 
Chukches had no objection 
to receive and eat it 
The wintei of 1878-187 ( ) 
appears to have been un¬ 
commonly scveie, and hunt¬ 
ing less pioductive than 
usual This was ascribed to 
our presence The Chukches 
asked us anxiously seveial 
times, whether we intended 
to raise the water so high 
that the sea would leach 
their tents When on the 
11th Febiuary, after the 
hunting had failed loi a long 

o O 

time, they succeeded at last 
m catching a number of 
seals, they threw water m 
theu mouths befoie they 
were earned into the tents 
This was done, they said, m 
order that the open “ leads” in the ice should not close too soon 
Besides the drum the Chukches also use as a musical mstiu- 
ment a piece of wood, cloven into two halves, and again united 
alter the crack has been somewhat widened in the middle, with 
a piece of whalebone inserted between the two halves They 
also during the cnmse of the winter made seveial attempts to 
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make violnib aftei patterns seen on boaid, and actually 
succeeded m making a bettei sounding-box than could have 
been expected befoiehand On the drauglit-stiap of the dog 
sledge there was often a small bell bought from the Russians, 
and the leindeei-Chukches aie said sometimes to weai bells m 
the belt 

The dance I saw consisted m two women 01 cluldien taking 
each otliei by the shoulders, and then hopping now on the one 
loot now on the other When many took pait m the dance, they 
placed themselves m rows, sang a monotonous, meaningless song, 
hopped m time, turned the eyes out and in, and thiew them¬ 
selves with spasmodic movements, clearly denoting pleasuie 
and pam, now to the light, now to the left “ La saison ” loi 
dance and song, the time of slaughtering reindeer, however, did 
not happen duimg oui stay, on which account oui experience of 
the Cliukches’ abilities in this way is exceedingly limited 

All sport they enteied into with special delight, for instance, 
some trial shooting which Palandei set on foot on New Yeai’s Day 
afternoon, with a small rifled cannon on the Vega At fiist the 
women sat aft with the cluldien, fai fiom the dreadful shooting 
weapon, and mdicated their feelings by almost the same gestures 
as on such occasions are wont to distinguish the weakei and 
lanei sex of Euiopean lace But soon curiosity took the uppei 
hand They pressed forwaid wheie they could see best, and 
broke out m a loud “ Ho, ho, ho 1 ” when the shot was fired and 
the shells exploded in the an 

Of what sort is the ait-sense of the Cliukches 2 As they 
still almost belong to the Stone Age, and as their contact with 
Europeans has been so hmited that it has not perhaps conduced to 
alter then taste and skill m art, this question appears to me to 
have a great inteiest both foi the historian of art, who here 
obtams information as to the nature of the seed fiom which at last 
the skill of the mastei has been developed m the course of ages and 
millenniums, and foi the aichseologist, who finds here a starting 
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point for forming a judgment both of the Scandinavian iock- 
etchmgs and the palaeolithic drawings, which m lecent tunes 
have played so gieat a part m enabling us to undei stand 
the oldest history of the human race We have theicfoit 
zealously collected all that we could of Chukch carvings, 
diawmgs, and patterns The most lemaikable of these m one 
respect 01 another are to be found dehneated m the woodcuts on 
the preceding pages 1 

Many of the ivory carvings are old and worn, showing that 
they have been long in use, probably as amulets Vanous 
of the animal images aie the fruit of the imagination, and as 
such may be instructive In general the carvings aie clumsy, 
though showing a distinctive style If we compare them with 
the Samoyed images we brought home with us, it appears that 
the genius of the Chukches for ait has reached an incomparably 
higher development than that of the Polar race which inhabits 
the western portion of the north coast of Asia , on the other hand, 
they are m this respect evidently inferior to the Eskimo at Poit 
Clarence The Chukch drawings too are loughly and clumsily 
executed, but manjr of them exhibit a certain power of hitting 
off the object These figures appear to me to show that the 
objections which have been larsed to the genuineness of various 
palaeolithic etchings, just on the giound of the artist’s com¬ 
paratively sure hand, are not justified Even patterns and ivory 
buckles show a certain taste Embroidery is done commonly on 

1 The originals of the diawings repioduced in the woodcuts me made on 
pnper, pmt with the lead pencil, part willi red ochie The diffeient gioups 
i epresent on the first page— 1, a dog-team, 2, 3, wholes, 4, hunting the 
Polar bear and the walius , 5, bullhead and cod , 6, man fishing , 7, hare, 
hunting, 8, birds, 9, wood-choppei , 10, man leading a reindeer, 11, 
wall us hunt—7 and 9 represent Europeans On the second page —1, a lem- 
deer train , 2, a reindeer taken with a lasso by two men , 3, a man throw¬ 
ing a liurpoon , 4, seal hunt from boat, 5, bear hunt, 6, the man m the 
moon, 7, man leading a reindeer, 8, reindeer, 9, Chukch ivitli staff and 
an archer, 10, reindeei with herd, 11, reindeer, 12,two tentB, man riding 
on a dog sledge, &c 
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led-coloured strips of skin partly with white lemdeei han, paitly 
with red and black wool, obtained m small quantity by baiter 
from Behring’s Stiaits The supply of colouring material is not 
particularly abundant It is obtained partly from the mmeial 
kingdom (limonite of diffeient colours, and graphite), partly fiom 
the vegetable kingdom (bark of various tiees) The mmeial 
colours aie giound with watei between flat stones Baik is 
probably tieated with uime Red is the Cliukches’ favoiuite 
colour 

In order to make a contubution towaids an answer to the 
disunited question, m what degiee is the colour-sense developed 
among savages, Di Almquist during the course of the wmtei 
instituted comprehensive researches according to the method 
worked out by Piofessoi Fr Holmgren A detailed account 
of these is to be found m The Scientific Work of the Vecja 
Expedition, and m vanous scientific journals Heie I shall only 
state that Dr Almquist gives the following as the final result 
of his investigation " That the Chukches m general possess as 
good an organ for distinguishing colours as we Swedes On the 
othei hand, they appear not to be accustomed to observe colours, 
and to distinguish sharply any other colour than red They 
bring together all leds as something special, but consider that 
gieen of a moderate brightness conesponds less with a green of 
less brightness than with a blue of the same brightness In 
ordei to bring all greens together the Chukches thus require to 
learn a new abstraction” Of 300 persons who were examined, 
273 had a fully developed colour-sense, nine were completely 
colour-blind, and eighteen incompletely colour-blind, or gave 
uncertain indications 

From what has been stated above it appears that the coast 
Chukches are without noteworthy rehgion, social organisation, 
or government Had not experience from the Polar races of 
America taught us differently we should have beheved that with 
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such, a literally anarchic and godless crew theie would be no 
security for life and property, immorality would be boundless, 
and the weaker without any protection fiom the violence of the 
stronger sex This, however, is so far from bemg the case that 
criminal statistics have been rendered impossible foi want of 
crimes, if we except acts of violence committed under the 
influence of liquor 
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Dimng the winter the Vega was visited daily, as has been 
stated m the account of the wintering, by the people from the 
neighbouring villages, while our vessel at the same time formed 
a resting-place for all the equipages which travelled from the 
western tent-villages to the islands m Behring’s Straits, and vice 
versd Not only our neighbour, but people from a distance 
whom we had nevei seen befoie, and probably would not see 
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again, came and went without hmdiance among a great numbei 
of objects which m their hands would have been precious 
indeed We had never any cause to regret the confidence we 
placed in them Even during the very hard time, when hunt¬ 
ing completely failed, and when most of them hved on the food 
which was served out on board, the large depdt of provisions, 
which we had placed on land without special watch, in case any 
misfortune should befall our vessel, was untouched On the 
other hand, there were two instances m which they secretly 
repossessed themselves of fish they had alieady sold, and which 
weie kept in a place on deck accessible to them And with 
the most innocent countenance m the world they then sold 
them over again This sort of dishonesty they evidently did 
not rcgai d as theft but as a permissible commercial trick 

This was not the only pi oof that the Chukches considei 
deception m trade not only quite justifiable, but almost credit¬ 
able Wlnle their own things were always made with the 
greatest care, all that they did specially for us was done with 
extreme carelessness, and they were seldom pleased with the 
puce that was offered, until they became convinced that they 
could not get more When they saw that we were anxious to 
get ptarmigan, they offered us from their winter stock undei 
this name the young of Larus eburneus, which is marked m the 
same way, but of little use as food When I with delight pur¬ 
chased this bird, which m its youthful dress is rare, and there¬ 
fore valuable to the ornithologist, a self-satisfied smile passed 
over the countenance of the seller He was evidently proud of 
his successful tnck Some prejudice, as has been already stated, 
prevented the Chukches from parting with the heads of the seal, 
though, m order to ascertain the species existing here, we offered 
a high price for them “ Irgatti ” (to-morrow), or “ Isgatti,” if the 
promise was given by a woman, was the usual answer But the 
promise was never kept At last a boy came and gave us a 
skull, which he said belonged to a seal On a more minute 
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examination, liowevei, it was found not to have belonged to a 
seal, but to an old dog, whose head it was evidently thought 
might, without any damage to the hunting, be handed ovei to 
the white magicians This time it went worse with the counter¬ 
feiter than m the case of the ptarmigan bargain For a couple 
of my comiades undertook to make the boy ashamed m the 
presence of the other Chukches, saying with a laugh “ that he, 
a Chukch, must have been veiy stupid to commit such a mis¬ 
take,” and it actually appeared as if the scoff had in this case 
fallen into good ground Another time, while I was m my 
watch in the ice-house, there came a native to me and informed 
me that he had driven a man from Irgunnuk to the vessel, but 
that the man bad not paid him, and asked me on that account 
to give him a box of matches When I replied that he must 
have been already well paid on the vessel for his drive, he said 
m a whining tone, “ only a very little piece of bread ” He was 
not the least embanassed when I only laughed at the, as I well 
knew, untruthful statement, and did not give hnn what he 
asked 

The Chukches commonly live m monogamy, it is only 
exceptionally that they have two wives, as was the case with 
Chepunn, who has been alieady mentioned It appeared as if 
the wives were faithful to their husbands It was only seldom 
that cases occuned m which women, either m jest or earnest, 
gave out that they wished a white man as a lover A woman 
not exactly eminent foi beauty or cleanliness said, foi instance, 
on one occasion, that she had had two children by Chukches, 
and now she wished to have a third by one of the ship’s folk 
The young women were modest, often veiy pretty, and evidentlv 
felt the same necessity of attiactmg attention by small 
coquettish artifices as Eve’s daughters of European race We 
may also understand their peculiar pronunciation of the lan¬ 
guage as an expiession of feminine coquetry For when they 
wish to be attractive they replace the man’s r-sound with a soft 
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s, thus, horang (lemdeer) is pronounced by the women losang, 
UrJcw (the sun) tislcis, and so on 

The women work very hard Not only the management of 
the childien, the cooking, the meltmg of the ice, the putting 
the tent m order, the sewmg, and other “ woman’s work,” he to 
their hand, but they receive the catch, in winter m the tent, in 
summer at the beach, cut it in pieces, help with the fishing, at 
least when it is m the neighbourhood of the tent, and carry out 
the exceedingly laborious tanning of the hides, and prepare 
thread fiom smews In summer they collect green plants 
m the meadows and hill-slopes m the neighbourhood of the 
tents They are therefore geneially at home, and always busy 
The men have it for their share to procure for their family food 
fiom the animal kingdom by hunting and fishing With this pui- 
pose m view they are often out on long excursions In the tent 
the man is for the most part without occupation, sleeps, eats, 
gossips, chats with his children, and so on, if he does not pass 
the time m putting his hunting implements in order in a quite 
leisuiely manner 

Within the family the most remarkable unanimity pievails, 
so that we never heard a hard word exchanged, either between 
man and wife, parents and children, or between the married 
pair who own the tent and the unmarried who ocasionally hve m 
it The power of the woman appears to be very great In 
makmg the more important bargains, even about weapons and 
hunting implements, she is, as a rule, consulted, and her advice 
is taken A number of things which form women’s tools she 
can barter away on her own responsibility, or m any other 
way employ as she pleases When the man has by barter pro¬ 
em ed a piece of cloth, tobacco, sugar, or such like, he generally 
hands it over to his wife to keep 

The children are neither chastised nor scolded, they axe, 
howevei, the best behaved I have ever seen Their behaviour 
m the tent is equal to that of the best-brought-up European 
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childien m the parlour They are not, peihaps, so wild as ours, 
but aie addicted to games which closely resemble those common 
among us m the country Playthings are also m use, foi 
instance, dolls, bows, windmills with two sails, &c If the 
parents get any delicacy they always give each of their chil¬ 
dren a bit, and there is never any quarrel as to the size of each 
child’s portion If a piece of sugar is given to one of the 
children m a crowd it goes from mouth to mouth round the 
whole company In the same way the child offers its fathei and 
mothei a taste of the bit of sugar or 
piece of bread it has got Even m 
childhood the Chukches are exceed¬ 
ingly patient A girl who fell down 
from the ship’s stair, head foremost, 
and thus got so violent a blow that 
she was almost depnved of hearing, 
scaicely utteicd a ciy A boy, thiec 
or four years of age, much 1 oiled up 
m furs, who fell down mto a ditch 
cut m the ice on the ship’s deck, 
and m consequence of his inconvenient 
dress could not get up, lay quietly still 
until he was observed and helped up 
by one of the crew 

The Chukches’ most tioublesome fault is a disposition to 
begging that is limited by no feehng of self-respect This is 
probably counterbalanced by their unbounded hospitality and 
great kindness to each other, and is, perhaps, often caused by 
actual necessity But they thus became veritable torments, 
puttmg to a hard test the patience, not only of the scientific 
men and officers, but also of the crew The good natuie with 
which oui sailors met their demands was above all praise 

There was never any trace of disagreement between the 
natives and us, and I have every leason to suppose that our 
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wintering will long be held in grateful remembiance by them, 
especially as, in order not to spoil their seal-hunting, I stuctly 
forbade all unnecessary interference with it 

It is probably nnjiossible for a Chukch to take the place of a 
European workman It has, however, happened that Chukch os 
have gone with whaleis to the Sandwich Islands, and have 
become serviceable seamen During oui wintering two young 
men got accustomed to come on board and there to take a hand, 
m quite a leisuiely way, at woilc of various kmds, as sawing 
wood, shovelling snow, gettmg ice on board, &c In return they 
got food that had been left over, and thus, foi the most pait, 
maintained not only themselves, but also then families, during 
the time we remained m then neighbourhood 

If what I have here stated be compared with Sn Edward 
Parry’s masterly sketches of the Eskimo at Winter Island and 
Iglolik, and Dr Simpson’s of the Eskimo m Noith-western 
America, or with the numerous accounts we possess of the 
Eskimo m Danish Gieenland, a gieat resemblance will be 
found to exist between the natural disposition, mode of life, 
fading s and good qualities of the Chukches, the savage Eskimo, 
and the Greenlanders This resemblance is so much moie 
striking, as the Chukch and the Eskimo belong to diffeient 
races, and speak quite different languages, and, as the former, to 
judge by old accounts of this people, did not, until the most 
lecent generations, sink to the unwarlike, peace-loving, harmless, 
anarchic, and non-religious standpoint which they have now 
reached It ought to be observed, however, that m the Eskimo 
of Danish Gieenland no considerable alteration has been biought 
about by then all having learned to read and write and piofess 
the Christian religion—although with an indifference to the 
consequences of original sm, the mysteries of redemption, and 
the punishments of hell, which all imaginable missionary zeal 
has not succeeded m overcoming Their mnocent natural state 
has not been altered m any considerable degree by being 
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subjected to these conditions of culture It is certain besides, 
that the blood which flows in the veins of the Greenlander is 
not piue Eskimo blood, but is mingled with the blood of some of 
the proudest maitial races m the world When we considei how 



rapidly, even now, when Greenland is in constant communica¬ 
tion with the European mother-country, all descendants of 
mixed blood become complete Eskimo m language and mode of 
life, how difficult it often is, even for parents of pure Euiopean 
VOL II L 
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descent, to get their children to speak any othei language than 
that of the natives, and how they, on their part, seldom bonow 
a word from the Europeans, how common mixed marriages and 
natives of mixed blood are even now—m view of all this it 
appears to me much more probable that Enk the Bed’s 
colonists were quietly and peacefully converted into Eskimo, 
than that they were killed by the Eskimo A single centuiy’s 
complete separation from Europe would be sufficient to 
carry out thoroughly this alteiation of the present European 
population of Greenland, and by the end of that period the 
traditions of Danish rule would be veiy obscure m that land 
Perhaps some trifling quarrel between a ruler of the colony and 
a native would take the foremost place among the surviving 
traditions, and be interpreted as a lemimscence from a war of 
extermmation 

Even the present Chukches form, without doubt, a mixtuie of 
seveial races, formerly savage and warlike, who have been 
driven by foreign invaders from south to north, where they have 
adopted a common language, and on whom the food-conditions 
of the shore of the Polar Sea, the cold, snow, and darkness of 
the Arctic night, the pure, light atmosphere of the Polar 
summer, have impressed their ineffaceable stamp, a stamp which 
meets us with little variation, not only among the people now 
in question, but also—with the necessary allowance for the 
changes, not always favourable, caused by constant intercourse 
with Europeans—among the Lapps of Scandinavia and the 
Samoyeds of Russia 

It would be of great psychological mterest to ascertain 
whether the change which has taken place m a peaceful 
direction is progress or decadence Notwithstanding all the 
interest which the honesty, peaceableness, and innocent friend¬ 
liness of the Polar tribes have for us, it is my belief that the 
answer must be decadence Eoi it strikes us as if we "witness 
here the- conveision of a savage, coarse, and cruel man into a 
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being, nobler, indeed, blit one m whom just those qualities 
which distinguish man fiom the animals, and to which at once 
the great deeds and the crimes of humanity have been due, 
have been more and more effaced, and who, if special protection 
01 specially favourable circumstances be absent, will not be able 
to maintain the struggle foi existence with new laces that may 
seek to force then way into the country 
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The development of oui knowledge of the 1101 th coast of Asm—Heio- 
dotua—Strabo—Puny—Marco Polo—Heibeistein’s map—The conquest 
of Siberia by the Kussmns—Deschnev’s voyages—Coast navigation 
between the Lena and the Ivolyma—Accounts of islands m tlie Polar 
Sea and old \oynges to them—The discoveiy of Kamchatka—The 
navigation of the Sea of Okotsk is opened by Swedish pusoneis-of- 
wai—The Great Northern Expedition—Behring—Schalaurov—Andie- 
yev’s Land—The New Sibenan islands—Hedenstrom’s expeditions— 
Anjou and Wrangel—VoyageB from Behring’s Straits westward— 
Fictitious Polar voyages 

Now that the nortli-eastem promontory of Asia lias been at last 
cncumnavigated, and vessels have thus sailed along all the 
coasts of the old world, I shall, before proceeding farther m my 
sketch of the voyage of the Vega, give a short account of the 
development of our knowledge of the north coast of Asia 

Alieady m primitive times the Greeks assumed that all the 
countries of the earth were surrounded by the ocean Strabo, 
m the first century before Christ, aftei having shown that 
Homer favoured this view, brings together m the first chapter 
of the First Book of his geography reasons m support of it m the 
following terms — 

“ In all directions m which man has penetrated to the utter¬ 
most boundary of the earth, he has met the sea, that is, the 
ocean He has sailed round the east coast towards India, the 
west coast towards Ibena and Mauntia, and a great part of the 
south and north coast The remaining portion which has not 
yet been sailed round m consequence of the voyages which have 
been undertaken fiom both sides not having been connected, is 
mconsideiable For those who have attempted to circumnavi- 
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gate the earth and have turned, declaie that their nndei taking 
did not fail m consequence of their having met with land, but 
m consequence of want of provisions and of complete timidity 
At sea they could always have gone fuither This 
view (that the earth is surrounded by watei) also accoids hettei 
with the phenomena of the tides, for as the ebb and flow aie 
everywhere the same, or at least do not vary much, the cause of 
this motion is to be sought for in a single ocean ” 1 

But if men were thus agreed that the north coast of Asia and 
Europe was bounded by the sea, there was for sixteen hundred 
years after the bnth of Christ no actual knowledge of the nature 
of the Asiatic portion of this line of coast Obscure statements 
regardmg it, howevei, were current at an eaily period 

While Herodotus, m the forty-fifth chapter of his Fourth 
Book, expressly says that no man, so far as was then known, had 
discovered whether the eastern and northern countnes of Europe 
are surrounded by the sea, he gives m the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth chapteis of the same book the following account 
of the countries lying to the north-east — 

“ As far as the territory of the Scythians all the land which 
we have described is an uninterrupted plain, with cultivable 
soil, but beyond that the ground is stony and rugged And on 
the other side of this extensive stone-bound tract there hve at 
the foot of a high mountam-cham men who are bald from then 
birth, both men and women, they are also flat-nosed and have 
large chins They speak a peculiar language, wear the Scythian 
dress and live on the fruit of a tree The tree on which they 
live is called Ponticon, is about as large as the wild fig-tree, 
and bears fruit which resembles a bean, but has a kernel 
When this fruit is npe, they strain it through a cloth, and the 
juice which flows from it is thick and black and called aschy 
This juice they suck or drink mixed with milk, and of the 
pressed fiuits they make cakes which they eat, foi they have 
not many cattle because the pasture is pooi As far as to these 
bald people the land is now sufficiently well known, also the 

1 I quote this because the movement of the tides is still, m our own time, 
made use of to determine whether certain parts of the Polar seas are con¬ 
nected with each other or not 
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races on this side of them, because they aie visited by Scythians 
From them it is not difficult to collect information, which is 
also to be had from the Greeks at the port of the Boiysthenes 
and other ports m Pontus The Scythians who travel thithei 
do business with the assistance of seven interpreters m seven 
languages So far our knowledge extends But of the land on 
the other side of the bald men none can give any trustworthy 
account because it is shut off by a separating wall of lofty track¬ 
less mountains, which no man can cross But these bald men 
say—which, however, I do not believe—that men with goat's 
feet live on the mountains, and on the other side of them othei 
men who sleep six months at a time The latter statement, 
however, I cannot at all admit On the other hand, the land east 
of the bald men, m which the Tssedones live, is well known, but 
what is farther to the north, both on the othei side of the bald 
men and of the Issedones, is only known by the statements of 
these tribes Above the Issedones live the one-eyed men, 

and the gold-guarding griffins This information the Scythians 
have got horn the Issedones and we fiom the Scythians, and we 
call the one-eyed lace by the Scythian name Anmaspi, for mthe 
Scythian language anma signifies one and spou the eye The 
whole of the country which I have been speaking of has so hard 
and severe a winter, that there prevails theie foi eight months 
an altogether msuppoi table cold, so that if you pour water on 
the ground you will not make mud, but if you light a fire you 
will make mud Even the sea freezes, and the whole Cimmerian 
Bosphoius, and the Scythians who live within the trench travel 
on the ice and diive over it m waggons Again, with refer¬ 
ence to the feathers with which the Scythians say the an is filled, 
and which prevent the whole land lying beyond from being seen 
or travelled through, I entertain the following opinion In the 
upper parts of this country it snows continually, but, as is natural, 
less m summer than in winter And whoever has seen snow 
falling thick near him will know what I mean Foi snow le- 
sembles feathers, and on account of the winter being so severe 
the northern parts of this continent cannot be inhabited I 
beheve then that the Scythians and then neighbours called 
snow feathers, on account of the resemblance between them 
This is what is stated regarding the most remote regions ” 

These and othei similar statements, nowithstandmg the 
absurdities mixed up with them, are founded m the first 
mstauce on the accounts of eye-witnesses, which have passed 
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furnished by the commander of a Gieek fleet m that sea, states 
(Book II chapters 1 and iv ) that the Caspian is a gulf of the 
Northern Ocean, fiom which it is possible to sail to India 
Pliny the Elder (Histona Natuo alis, Book VI chapters xm 
and xvn) states that the north part of Asia is occupied by 
extensive deserts bounded on the north by the Scythian 
Sea, that these deserts run out to a headland, Pi omontonum 
Scythicum, which is uninhabitable on account of snow Then 
theie is a land inhabited by man-eating Scythians, then deserts, 
then Scythians again, then deserts with wild animals to a 
mountain ridge rising out of the sea, which is called Taibvn The 
first people that are known beyond this are the Seri Ptolemy 
and his successois again supposed, though perhaps not ignorant 
of the old statement that Africa had been circumnavigated 
undei Pharaoh Necho, that the Indian Ocean was an mland 
sea, eveiywliere sunounded by land, which united southern 
Afuca with the eastern part of Asia, an idea which was first 
completely abandoned by the chartographers of the fifteenth 
century after the circumnavigation of Africa by Vasco da 
Gama 

The knowledge of the geography of north Asia remained at 
this pomt until Marco Polo, 1 m the narrative of his remarkable 

1 Marco Polo, in 1271, at the ago of seventeen oi eighteen, accompanied 
his father Nicolo, and his uncle MafEeo Polo, to High Asia He remained 
there until 1296 and during that time came into great favoui with Kubla 
Khan, who employed him, among other things, m a great number ot 
important public commissions, whereby he became well acquainted vith 
the widely extended lands which lay under the sceptre of that luler Aftei 
Ins return home he caused a great sensation by the riches he brought with 
him, whieh procured him the name tl Milhone, a name however which, 
according to others, was an expression of the doubts that were long enter¬ 
tained regarding the trutlifulness of his, as we now know, mainly true 
accounts of the number of the people and the abundance of wealth in 
Kublai Khan’s lands “II Milhone,” m the meantime, became a populai 
carnival character, whose cue was to relate as many and as wonderful 
“ yams ” as possible, and in his narratives to deal preferably with mdlions 
It is possible that the predecessor of Columbus might have descended to 
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journeys among tlie peoples ot Middle Asia, gave some in¬ 
formation regarding the most northerly lands of this quartei 
of the world also The chapters which treat of this subject 
beai the distinctive titles “ On the land of the Tartars living 
m the north,” “On another region to which merchants only 
tiavel m waggons drawn by dogs,” and “ On the legion wheie 
darkness prevails” (De oegione tenefoaium ) Fiom the state¬ 
ments m these chapteis it follows that hunters and tiadeis 
already inhabited or wandered about m the piesent Siberia, and 
brought thence valuable fms of the black fox, sable, beaver, &c 
The noitheinmost living men weie said to be handsome, tall and 
stout, but very pale for want of the sun They obeyed no king 
or chief, but were coaise and uncivilised and lived as beasts 1 
Am ong the products of the northern countries white bears are 
mentioned, from which it appears that at that time the hunters 
had alieady reached the coast of the Polai Sea But Marco 
Polo no wheie says expiessly that Asia is bounded on the north 
by the sea 

All the maps of Noith Asia which have been published down 
to the middle of the sixteenth centuiy, are based to a greatei 01 
less extent on interpretations of the accounts of Herodotus, 
Phny, and Marco Polo When they do not surround the whole 
Indian Ocean with land, they give to Asia a much less extent 

posterity merely as the original of this character if he had not, soon after 
his leturn home, taken pait in a war against Genoa, in the couise of which 
he was taken pnsoner, and, during Ins imprisonment, related Ins recol¬ 
lections of his travels to a fellow-pnsoner, who committed them to writing, 
in what language is still uncertnm The woik attracted gieat attention and 
was soon spread, fiist in written copies, then by the press in a laige numhei 
of different languages It has not been translated into Swedish, but in the 
Royal Library in Stockholm there is a very important and lutheito little 
known mnnuscnpt of it fiom the middle of the fourteenth century, of 
which an edition is m course of publication m plioto-lithogiaphic facsimile 
1 Homines lllius legioms sunt pnlchn, magm, etcorpulenti, sed sunt mul- 
tum pallidi et sunt homines mculti, et immongerati et bestialiter 

Yiventes 
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in the noith and east than it actually possesses, make the land 
m this direction completely bounded by sea, and delineate two 
headlands piojecting towards the north from the mainland To 
these they give the names Piomontonum Scythicam and Tabm, 
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and they besides place m the neighbourhood of the north coast 
a large island to which they give the name that already occurs 
m P I m y, Insula Tazata, which reminds us, perhaps by an 
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accidental resemblance of sound, of the name of tlie liver and 
bay, Tas, between the Ob and the Yemsej Finally, the boideis 
of the maps are often adorned with pictures of wonderfully 
formed men, whose dwellings the hunters placed m those 
regions, the names being at the same time given of a laigei 
or smallei number of peoples and cities mentioned by Marco 
Polo 

On the whole, the voyages of the Portuguese to India and 
the Eastern archipelago, the discovery of America and the 
first circumnavigation of the globe, exerted httle influence on the 
cuiient ideas regarding the geography of North Asia A new 
penod m respect of our knowledge of this paid; of the old woild 
first began with the publication of Herberstein’s liei um 
Moscoviticamm Commentani, Vmdobonse 1549 1 This work has 
annexed to it a map with the title “ Moscovia Sigismundi 
liben baioms m Herberstem Neipeig et Gutnhag Anno 
mdxlix Hanc tabulam absolvit Aug Hirsfogel Yiennse 
Austnse cum gia et pnvi imp ,” 2 which indeed embraces only 
a small part of Siberia, but shows that a knowledge of North 
Russia now began to be based on actual obseivations A large 
gulf, marked with the name Mare Glaciale (the present White 

1 See note at page 54, vol i , for an account of von Herberstem and his 
works 

2 As the copy of the original map to which I have had access, being 
coloured, is unsuitable for photo-hthograplung, I give here instead a photo¬ 
lithographic reproduction of the map m the Italian edition punted in 1550 
The map itself is unchanged in any essential particular, but the drawing 
and engraving are better There is, besides, a still older map of Russia in 
the first edition of Sebastian Munster’s Cosinogi aplua Umvei sahs I have 
not hnd access to this edition, but have had to the third edition of the same 
work printed at Basel in 1550 A very incomplete map of Russia engra\ed 
on wood, on which, however, the Obi and the “ Sybir ” are to be found, is 
inserted in this work at page 910 The Dwina here falls not into the White 
Sen but into the Gulf of Finland, through a lake to which the name Ladoga 
is now given, places like Astracan, Asof, Viborg, Calmahon (Kolmogor), 
Solowki (Solovets), <£c , are indicated pretty correctly, and in the White Sea 
there is to be seen a verj faithful representation of a walrus swimming 
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Sea) lieie piojects mto the nuitli coast of Russia, fium tlie 
south tlieie falls into it a laige uvei, called tlie Dwina On 
the hanks of the Dwna tlieie aie forts 01 towns with the 
names Solovoka (Solovets), Pmega, Colmogoi, &c There aie 
to be found on the map besides, the names Mesen, Peczoia, 
Oby , 1 Tumen, &c Oby runs out of a large lake named Kythay 
lacus In the text, mention is made of Irtisch and Papmgoiod, 
of walruses and white bears 2 by the coast of the Polar Sea, of 
the Siberian cedar-tiee, of the word Samoyed signifying self¬ 
eaters, &c 3 * The wahus is described m great detail It is 
mentioned further that the Russian Giand Duke sent out two 
men, Simeon Theodorovitsoh Kurbski and Knes Pietro 
Uchatoi, to explore the lands east of the Petchoia, &c 

Heiberstem’s work, whcie the narrative of I stoma’s circum¬ 
navigation of the northern extremity of Europe, which has been 
alieady quoted, is to be found, was published only a few years 
before the first north-east voyages of the English and the Dutch, 
of which I have before given a detailed account Through 
these the northernmost part of European Russia and the 
westernmost part of the Asiatic Polar Sea were mapped, but an 
actual knowledge of the noith coast of Asia m its entirety 
was obtained through the conquest of Siberia by the Russians 
It is impossible here to give an account of the campaigns, by 
which the whole of this enormous territory was biought undei 
the sceptre of the Czar of Moscow, or of the private journeys for 
sport, tiade, and the collecting of tubute, by which this conquest 
was facilitated But as nearly every step which the Russian 

1 The liver Ob is mentioned tlie first time in 1492, in the negotiations 
which the Austrian ambassador, Michael Snups, carried on in Moscow in 
order to obtain permission to travel m the intei lor of Russia (Adelung, 
Uebersicht der Reisenden m Ruasland, p 157) 

1 As before stated, Marco Polo mentions Polar bears but not walruses 

3 Herodotus places Andropagi m nearly the same regions which are 

now inhabited by the Samojeds Pliny a 1 so speaks of man-eating 

Scythian 5 " 
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mvadeis took forward, also extended the knowledge ol 
regions previously quite unknown, I shall mention the years m 
which during this conquest the most impoitant occunences m a 
geographical point of view took place, and give a lather moie 
detailed account of the exploiatoiy 01 military expeditions which 
led directly to important lesults affecting the extension of our 
knowledge of the geogiaphy of the region now m question 
The way was prepared for the conquest of Siberia, thiough 
peaceful commercial tieaties 1 which a uch Russian peasant 
Anika, ancestor of the Stroganov family, enteicd into with 
the wild laces settled in Western Siberia, whom he even partially 
induced to pay a yearly tribute to the Czar of Moscow In con¬ 
nection with this he and Ins sons, m the middle of the sixteenth 
century, obtained large giants of land on the livers Kama and 
Chusovaja and their tiibutanes, with the light to build towns 
and forts there, wlieieby then riches, previously very considerable, 
weie much mcreased The family’s extensive possessions, how¬ 
ever, weie threatened m 1577 by a great danger, when a host of 
Cossack freebooters, six to seven thousand strong, under the 
leadeiship of Yerwak Tiaiofejev, took flight to the country 
lound Chusovaja in oidei to avoid the troops which the Czar 
sent to subdue them and punish them foi all the depiedations 
they had committed on the Don, the Caspian Sea and the Volga 
In older to get nd of the freebooters, Maxim Stroganov, 
Amka’s grandson, not only piovided Yermak and his men with 


1 Arctic hteiaturc contains a nearly contemporaneous sketch of the first 
Russian-Siberian commeicial undertakings, Beschoyvmglie vander Samoyeden 
Landt in Tat tat len, tneultjcLs ondet 't ghebiedt der Moscoviten gebracht Wt 
de JRussche tale oieigheset, Anno 1609 Amsterdam, Hessel Gerntsz, 1612 , 
inserted m Latin, in 1613, in the same publisher’s Dcscnptio ac Delineatio 
Geographica Detectioms Fieti (Photo-hthogiaphic reproduction, by Fre¬ 
derick Muller, Amsterdam, 1878) The same woik, or more correctly, 
collection of small geographical pamphlets, contains also leak Massa’s 
map of the coast of the Polar Sea between the Kola peninsula and the 
Pjaiana, winch I hai e repioduced 
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the necessaiy sustenance, but supported m every way the bold 
adventurer’s plan of entenng on a campaign for the conquest of 
Sibena This was begun m 1579 In 1580 Yermak passed the 
Ural, and after seveial engagements marched m particulai 
against the Tartars living in Western Siberia, along the nveis 
Tagil and Tura to Tjumen, and thence m 1581 farther along 
the Tobol and Irtiscli to Kutschum Khan’s residence Sibir, 
situated m the neighbourhood of the present Tobolsk It was 
this fortress, long since destroyed, which gave its name to the 
whole north part of Asia 

Fiom this pomt the Russians, mainly following the great 
rivers, and passing from one nvei temtory to another at the 
places wheie the tiibutanes almost met, spread out lapidly m 
all directions Yermak himself indeed was diowned on the jth 
August, 1584, m the liver Iitisch, but the adventuiers who 
accompanied lmn overran m a few decades the whole of the 
enormous terntoiy lying north of the deseits of Cential Asia 
trom Ural to the Pacific, everywhere strengthening their 
dominion by building Ostiogs, or small forti esses, at suitable 
places It was the noble fui-yielding animals of the extensive 
forests of Siberia which played the same part with the Russian 
jpi omyschlem , as gold with the Spanish adventurers m South 
America 

At the close of the sixteenth century the Cossacks had 
already possessed themselves of the greatei pait of the nver 
territory of the Irtisch-Ob, and sable-hunters had already gone 
as far north-east 1 as the river Tas, where the sable-huntmg 


1 It 18 a peculiar circumstance that the vanguard of the Russian stream 
of emigration which spread over Sibena, advanced along the northernmost 
part of the country by the Tas, Turuchansk, Yakutsk, Kolyma, and Ana- 
dyrsk This depended m the first place upon the races living there 
having less power of resistance against the invaders, who were often very 
few m number, than the tribes m the south, but also on the fact that the most 
precious and most transportable treasures of Siberia-^ sable, beaver, and fox- 
skins—were obtained in greatest quantity from these northern regions 
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was at one time very productive and occasioned the founding of 
a town, Mangasej, which howevei was soon abandoned In 1610 
the Russian fur-hunters went from the nvei temtoiy of the 
Tas to the Yenisej, where the town Tuiuchansk was soon aftei 
founded on the Turuchan, a tubutary of the Yenisej The 
attempt to low down in boats from this point to the Polar Sea, 
with the view of penetrating farther along the sea coast, failed 
m consequence of ice obstacles, but led to the discovery of the 
river Pjasma and to the levying of tribute from the Samoyeds 
living theie To get farther eastward the tnbutaiies of 
the Yenisej were made use of mstead of the sea loute 
Following these the Russians on the upper course of the 
Tunguska met with the mountain ndge which separates the 
river territory of the Yemsej from that of the Lena This ndge 
was crossed, and on the other side of it a new stieam was met 
with, which m the year 1627 led the adventurers to the Lena, 
ovei whose nver teiritory the Cossacks and fur-hunters, faithful to 
then customs, immediately spiead themselves m oidei to hunt, 
puichase fuis, and above all to impose “jassak” upon the tribes 
living theieabouts But they weie not satisfied with this 
Already m 1636 the Cossack Elisej Busa was sent out with an 
express commission to explore the nvers beyond, falling into the 
Polar Sea, and to lender tnbutary the natives living on then 
banks He was accompamed by ten Cossacks, to whose 
company forty fur-hunteis afterwards attached themselves In 
1637 he came to the western mouth-arm of the Lena, from 
which he went along the coast to the nver Olenek, where he 
passed the winter Next year he returned by land to the Lena, 
and built there two “ kotsches,” 1 m which he descended the 

1 Flat-bottomed, half-decked boats, twelve fathoms in length The 
planks were fastened by wooden pms, the anchors were pieces of wood 
with large stones bound to them, the ngging of thongs, and the sails often 
of tanned reindeer hides (J E Fischer, Sibmsche Geschichte, St Peters¬ 
burg, 1768, i p 517) 
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river to the Polar Sea After five days’ successful rowing along 
the coast to the eastward he discovered the mouth of the Yana 
After three days’ march up the river he fell m with a Yakut 
tribe, from whom he got a rich booty of sable and other furs 
Heie he passed the winter of 1638-39, here too he built 
himself a new craft, and again starting for the Polar Sea, he 
came to another nver falling mto the eastern mouth-arm of the 
Yana, where he found a Yukagir tribe, living m earth huts, with 
whom he passed two years moie, collecting tribute from the 
tribes living m the neighbourhood 

At the same time Ivanov Postnik discovered by land the 
river Indigirka As usual, tribute was collected from the 
neighbouring Yukagir tribes, yet not without fights, m which 
the natives at first dnected their weapons against the horses 
the Cossacks had along with them, thinking that the horses 
weie more dangerous than the men They had not seen 
horses before A simovie was established, at which sixteen 
Cossacks were left behind They built boats, sailed down the 
uvei to the Polar Sea to collect tribute, and discovered the 
river Alasej 

Some years after the nver Kolyma appears to have been 
discovered, and m 1644 the Cossack, Michailo Staduchin, 
founded on that river a simotie, which afterwards increased to 
a small town, Nischni Kolymsk Here Staduchm got three 
pieces of information which exerted considerable influence on 
later exploratory expeditions, for he acquired knowledge of the 
Chukches, at that time a mili tary race, who possessed the part 
of North Asia which lay a little further to the east Further, 
the natives and the Russian hunters, who swarmed m the 
region before Staduchm, informed him that m the Polai Sea 
off the mouths of the Yana and the Indigirka there was a laige 
island, which m clear weathei could be seen from land, and 
which the Chukches reached m winter with reindeer sledges m 
one day from Chukotska, a nver debouching m the Polar Sea 

VOL II M 
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east of tlie Kolyma They brought home walrus tusks fiom 
the island, which was of considerable size, and the hunters 
supposed “ that it was a continuation of Novaya Zemlya, which 
is visited by people from Mesen” Wrangel is of opinion that 
this account lefers to no other than Krestovsla Island, one of 
the Bear Islands This, however, appears to me to be im¬ 
probable It is much more likely that it refers partly to the 
New Sibenan Islands, partly to Wrangel Land, and peihaps 
even to Amenca That the Russians themselves had not then 
discoveied Ljachoffs, or as it was then also called, Blischm 
Island, which lies so near the mainland, and is so high that it 
is impossible to avoid seeing it when one m clear weather sails 
past Svjatomos, which lies east of the Yana, is a proof that at 
that time they had not sailed along the coast between the 
mouths of the Yana and the Indignka Finally, a great nvei, 
the Pogytscha, was spoken of, which could be reached m thiee 
or four days 5 sailing eastward from the mouth of the Kolyma 
This was the first account which reached the conquerors of 
Siberia of the gieat nver Anadyr which falls into the Pacific 
These acccounts were sufficient to incite the Cossacks and 
liunteis to new expeditions The beginning was made by ISAI 
Ignatiev fiom Mesen, who, along with several hunters, tra¬ 
velled down the Kolyma m 1646 to the Polar Sea, and then 
along the coast eastwards The sea was full of ice, but next 
the land there was an open channel, m which the explorers 
sailed two days They then came to a bay, near whose shore 
they anchored Heie the Russians had their first meeting with 
the Chukches, to which reference has alieady been made 
Hence Ignatiev returned to the Kolyma, and the booty was 
considered so nch and his account of his journey so promising, 
that preparations were immediately made m order next year 
to send off a new maritime expedition fitted out on a larger 
scale to the coast of the Polai Sea 

This time Feodot Alexejev fiom Kolmogor was chief of 
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the expedition, but along with him was sent, at the lequest of 
the hunteis, a Cossack m the Russian seivice m older to guard 
the lights of the ciown His name was Simeon Iyanoy Sin 
Deschnev , m geogiaphical ■writings he is commonly known 
undei the name of Deschnev It was intended to search for 
the mouth of the great nver lying towards the east, legardmg 
which some information had been obtained from the natives, 
and which was believed to fall into the Polar Sea The fiist 
voyage m 1647, with four vessels, was unsuccessful, it is said, 
because the sea was blocked with ice But that this was not 
the real reason is shown by the fact that a new and larger 
expedition was fitted out the following year with full expecta¬ 
tion of success The crews of the four boats had more probably 
been considered too weak a force to venture among the 
Chukches, and the ice had to bear the blame of the letieat 
What man could not repioach the conquerors of Siberia with, 
was pusillanimity and want of perseverance m cairymg out a 
plan which had once been sketched Resistance always in¬ 
creased their power of action, so also now Seven boats were 
fitted out the following year, 1648, all which were to sail down 
to the Polar Sea, and then along the coast eastwards The 
object was to examine closely the unknown land and people 
there, and to their own advantage and the extension of the 
Russian power, to collect tribute from the tribes met with 
during the expedition Muller states that every boat was 
manned with about thirty men—a number which appears to 
me somewhat exaggerated, if we consider the nature of the 
Siberian craft and the difficulty of feeding so large a number 
either with provisions earned along with them or obtained 
by hunting 

Four of the boats are not mentioned further m the nanative, 
they appear to have returned at an early penod The three 
others, on the contrary, made a highly remarkable journey 
The commanders of them were the Cossacks, Gerasim 
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Ankudinov and Simeon Deschnev, and the hunter Feodot 
Alexejev Deschnev entertained such hopes of success that 
before his departure he promised to collect a tribute of seven 
times forty sable skins The Siberian archived, according to 
M illei, contain the following details 1 

On |Jth June, 16-1)8, a start was made from the Kolyma The 
sea was open, at least the boats came without any adventure 
which Deschnev thought worth the trouble of noting in his 
narrative to Great Cliukotskojnos Of this cape Deschnev 
says that it is quite diffeient fiom the cape at the nvoi 
Chukotskaja For it hes between north and north-east, and 
bends with a rounding towards the Anadyi On the Russian 
side a rivulet runs into the sea, at which the Chukches had 
raised a heap of whales’ bones Right off the cape lie two 
islands, on which people of Chukch race with perforated hps 
were seen From this cape it is possible with a favourable 
■wind to sail to the Anadyr m three days, and the way is not 
longer by land, because the Anadyr falls into a gulf of the sea 
At Chukotskojnos or, according to Wrangel at a “holy 
piomontoiy,” Svjatomos (Serdze Kamen ?) previously reached, 
Ankudinov’s craft was shipwrecked The crew were saved, 
and distributed on Deschnev’s and Alexejev’s boats On the 
fjth September the Russians had a fight with the Chukches 

1 G P Muller ,Sammlung Russischei Geschchte , St Petersburg, 1758 Muller 
asserts m this work that it v as lie who, in 1736, first drew from theiepositones 
of tbo Yakutsk archnes the account of Deschnev’s voyage, which before 
that time was known neither at the court of the Uzar nor in the remotest 
parts of Siberia This, however, is not quite correct, for long before 
Muller, the Swedish pnsouer-of-war, Stiahlenberg, knew that the Russians 
travelled by sea from the Kolyma to Kamchatka, which appears from his 
map of Asia, constructed during his stay m Siberia, and published m Das 
NouJ und Osthche Theil von Euiopa und Asia, Stockholm, 1730 On this 
map there is the following inscription in the sea north of the Kolyma — 
“Hie Ruthem ab initio per Moles glaciales, quae flante Borea ad Littora, 
flanteque Austro versus Mare iterum pulsantur, magno Laboie et Vitae 
Disci imme transvecti sunt ad Regionem Kamtszatkam ” 
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living on the coast, m which fight Alexejev was wounded 
Soon after Deschnev’s and Alexejev’s “ kotsches ” were parted 
never to meet again 

Deschnev was driven about by storms and head-winds until 
past the beginning of October Finally his vessel stranded neai 
the mouth of the nvei Olutorsk, m 61° N L Hence lie maiched 
with Ins twenty-five men to the Anadyi He had expected 
to meet with some natives m its lower course, but the region 
was uninhabited, which caused the invaders much trouble, 
because they suffeied from want of provisions Although 
Deschnev could not obtain from the natives any augmentation 
of the certainly very small supply of food which he earned 
with him, he succeeded nevertheless m passmg the wmtei m 
that region Fust m the course of the following summei did 
he fall m with natives, fiom whom a laige tribute was collected, 
but not without fieice conflicts A smiome was built at the 
place where afteiwards Anadyrski Ostrog was founded While 
Deschnev remamed heie, at a loss as to how, when the boats 
were bioken up, he would be able to ieturn to the Kolyma, 
or find a way thither by land, theie came suddenly on the 
1650, a new party of hunteis to his winter hut 

For the accounts of islands m the Polar Sea, and of the liver 
Pogytscha, which was said to fall into the sea thiee or four days’ 
journey beyond the Kolyma, had led to the sending out of anotlici 
expedition under the Cossack Staduchin He started from 
Yakutsk m boats on the “th June, 1647, wmteied on the Yana, 
travelled thence in sledges to Indignka, and there again built 
boats m which he rowed to the Kolyma It is to be observed 
that Staduchm, just because he pieferred the land-route to the 
sea-route between the Yana and the Indignka, missed discover¬ 
ing the large island m the Polar Sea, of which so much has 
been said Next summer (1649) Staduchm agam sailed down 
the river Kolyma to the sea, and then for seven days along its 
coast eastwaids, without finding the mouth of the liver sought for 
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by him He therefoie returned with his object unaccomplished, 
carrying with him a heap of walrus-tusks, which were sent 
to Yakutsk as an appendix to a proposal to send out hunters 
to the Polar Sea to hunt foi these animals In the mean¬ 
time a tiue idea of the couise of the Anadyr had been obtained 
through statements collected from the natives, and a land-route 
had become known between its territory and that of the Kolyma 
Several Cossacks and hunters now petitioned foi the right to 
settle on the Anadyr, and collect tiibute from the tribes m that 
neighbouihood This was granted Some natives weie forced 
to act as guides The party started under the command of 
Simeon Motoea, and came finally to Deschnev’s simovie on the 
An adyr Staduchin followed, and traversed the way in seven 
weeks He however soon quarrelled with Deschnev and Motora, 
and parting from them on that account, betook himself to the 
river Penschma Deschnev and Motora built themselves boats 
on the Anadyr in order to prosecute exploratory voyages, but 
the latter was killed m 1651 in a fight with natives called 
Anauls They had been the fust of all the natives of the 
Pacific coast of North Asia to pay “jassak” to Deschnev, and 
he had already at that time come mto collision with them 
and extnpated one of theu tubes 

In 1652 Deschnev travelled down the Anadyr to the river 
mouth, where he discoveied a walrus-bank, whence he brought 
home walrus-tusks There afteiwaids arose a dispute between 
Deschnev and Selivestrov 1 regarding the rights founded on the 
discovery of this walrus bank, which came before the authorities 
at Yakutsk, and it was from the documents relatmg to it that 
Mullei obtained the information that enabled him to give a 
narrative of Deschnev’s expedition Only m this way have 


1 Selivestrov had accompanied Staduchin during his Polar Sea voyage, 
and had, at his instance, been sent out to collect-walrus-tusks on account of 
the State He appears to have come to the Anadyr by land 
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the particulais of this remaikable voyage been lescued hum 
complete oblivion 1 

In 1653 Deschnev gave orcleis to collect wood to build craft 
m which he intended to cany home by sea the tubute he 
had collected to the IColyma, but he was compelled to desist 
from want of the necessary materials for the building and equip¬ 
ment of the boats, comforting himself with the statement of 
the natives that the sea was not always so open as during 
his first voyage Compelled by necessity, he lemamed a yeai 
longer at the Anadyr, and m 1654 undertook a new hunting 
voyage to the walrus-bank, where he met with the before- 
mentioned Selivestrov He here came m contact with the 
natives (Korjaks), and found among them a Yakut woman, who 
had belonged to Ankudinov On asking her wheie her mastei 
had gone to, she answered that Feodot and Geiasim (Ankudinov) 
had died of scurvy, and that then companions had been killed 
with the exception of some few, who had saved themselves m 
boats It appears as if the latter had penetrated along the 
coast as far as to the river Kamchatka Foi when Kamchatka 
was conquered by Atlassov m 1697 the natives stated that a 
long time before one Feodotov (probably a son of Feodot 
Alexejev) had lived among them along with some companions, 
and had married their women They were venerated almost 
as gods They weie believed to be invulnerable until they 
struck another, when the Kamchadals saw their mistake and 
killed them 2 3 

By the expeditions of Deschnev, Staduclim, and then 

1 Strahlenberg must have collected the mam details of this voyage by 

oral communications fiom Russian hunters and tiaders 

3 According to Muller Krascheninmkov (Histoire et descnptwn du 
Kamtschatlca, Amsterdam, 1770, a p 292) states, evidently from infor¬ 
mation obtained in Kamchatka, that the river Nikul is called Feodot- 
ovchma after Feodot Alexejev, who not only penetrated thither, but also 
sailed round the southern promontory of Kamchatka to the River Tigil 
wlieie he and his followers perished m the way desenhed by Muller 
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companions, the Russians had by degrees become acquainted 
with the couise of the Anadyr and with the tribes living on 
its banks But it still remained for them to acquire a more 
complete knowledge of the islands which were said to be situated 
m the Polar Sea, and one must be surprised at the extieme 
difficulties which were encountered m attempting the solution 
of this apparently veiy simple geogiaphical problem The 
leason indeed was that the Sibenan seamen never ventured 
to leave the immediate neighbourhood of the coast, a precaution 
which besides is very easily explained when the bad construction 
of their ciaft is considered Along the shore of the Polar Sea 
on the other hand, a very active communication appears to have 
taken place between the Lena and the Kolyma, though of those 
voyages we only know such as m one way or another gave rise 
to actions before the courts or were characterised by specially 
remarkable dangers or losses 

In 1650 Anduej Goreloj was sent by sea from Yakutsk 
to impose tubute on the tribes that lived at the sources of 
the Indigirka, and on the Moma, a tributary of the Indigirka 
He passed Svjatomos successfully, and leached the mouth of 
the Kroma, but was there beset by ice, with which he drifted 
out to sea After drifting about ten days he was compelled 
to abandon the vessel, which was soon after nipped, and 
go on foot over the ice to land On the ^ November he 
came to the simovie Ujandmo, where famine prevailed during 
the winter, because the vessels, that should have brought po o- 
visions to the place , had either been lost ot been compelled to 
turn, a statement which pioves that at that time a regular 
navigation took place between certain parts of the coast of the 
Polar Sea 

The same year, the Cossack, TimofEj Buldakov travelled 
by sea from the Lena to the Kolyma to take over the command 
of the neighbouring region He reached the Kroma success¬ 
fully, but was beset there and dufted out to sea He then 
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determined to endeavour to get to land over the ice But this 
was no easy mattei The ice, which alieady was three feet 
thick, went suddenly mto a thousand pieces, while the vessel 
drove before a furious gale farther and farther liom the shoie 
This was repeated seveial times When the sea at last fioze 
over, the vessel was abandoned, and the party finally succeeded, 
worn out as they were by hunger, scurvy, work, and cold, m 
leaching land at the mouth of the Indigirka The narrative of 
Buldakov’s voyage is, besides, exceedingly lemaikable, because a 
meeting is there spoken of with twelve “kotsches,” filled with 
Cossacks, traders, and hunters, bound partly fiom the Lena to 
the nveis lying to the eastward, partly from the Kolyma and 
Indigirka to the Lena, a circumstance which shows how active 
the communication then was m the part of the Siberian Polar 
Sea m question This is furthei confirmed by a nanative of 
Nikifor Malgin While Knes Ivan Petrovitscii Bariatin¬ 
sky was 'bopode at Yakutsk (1667-75), Malgin tiavelled along 
with a tiadei, Andrej Woripajev, by sea from the Lena to the 
Kolyma During this voyage the pilot directed the attention of 
all on board to an island, lying fai out at sea, west of the mouth 
of the Kolyma In course of a conversation regarding it, after 
Malgm had succeeded m reaching the Kolyma, another trader, 
Jakob Wiatka, stated that on one occasion when he was sailing 
with nine “ kotsches ” between the Lena and the Kolyma, thiee 
of them had been driven by wmd to this island, and that 
the men who had been sent ashore there, found traces of 
unknown anim als, but no inhabitants 

All these narratives, however, do not appeal to have met with 
full credence In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
accordingly, new explorations and new expeditions were under¬ 
taken A Cossack, Jakob Permakov, stated that during a 
voyage between the Lena and the Kolyma, he had seen off 
Svjatomos an island, of which he knew not whether it was 
inhabited or not, and likewise, that off the mouth of the Kolyma 
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there was an island which could be seen from land In ordei to 
make sure of the conectness of this statement, a Cossack, 
Mercurej Wagin, was sent out He travelled along with 
Permakov, m the month of May, m dog-sledges over the 
ice fiom Svjatomos to the island lying off it, that Permakov 
had seen They landed there, found it uninhabited and treeless, 
and fixed its cucumfeience at nine to twelve days’ journey 
Beyond this island Wagm saw anothei, which, however, he could 
not reach foi want of provisions He therefore determined to 
turn, m ordei to undertake the journey the following yeai m a 
better state of pieparation During the leturn journey the 
party suffeied severely fiom hunger, and m order to avoid 
a renewal of the dangerous and difficult journey of exploiation, 
the men at last murdered Permakov, Wagm, and his son The 
crime was discovered, and the knowledge we possess of this 
expedition is founded on the confused information obtained 
during the examination of the murdereis Muller even throws 
doubts on the tiuth of the whole nanative 

The attempts which were afterwards made to reach those 
islands, paitly by sea m 1712, by Wasilej Staduchin, partly 
by dog-sledges m 1714 by Alexej Markov and Grigorej 
Kusakov, yielded no result Ten years afterwards, “the old 
saga” of the islands m the Polar Sea, mduced one Sin Bajorski 
Feodot Amossov to undertake an expedition with a view to 
impose tribute on their inhabitants, but he was prevented by 
ice from reaching his goal On the way he met with a hunter, 
Ivan Willegin, who said, that along with another hunter, 
Grigorej Samkin, he had travelled ovei the ice to these islands 
from the mouth of the river Chukotskaja He had seen neither 
men noi tiees, but some abandoned huts “ Probably this land ex¬ 
tends all the way fiom the mouth of the Yana, past the Indigirka 
and Kolyma to the region which is inhabited by the Schelags, a 
Chukch tribe" He had learned this fiom a Schelag named 
Kopai, at whose home he had been the preceding year In 
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older to reach this land by sea it was necessaiy to start fiom 
the coast which the Schelags inhabited, because the sea was less 
covered by ice there 

As Amossov could not reach his goal by sea he travelled 
thither the same year, m November, 1724, over the ice, but his 
description of the land differs widely from that of his piedc- 
cessor, and Muller appears to entertain gieat doubts of the 
truthfulness of the narrative 1 On the giound of a map con¬ 
structed by the Cossack, Colonel Schestakov, who, however, ac¬ 
cording to Muller, could neither read nor write, this new land was 
introduced into Delisle and Buache’s map, with the addition 
that the Schelag Kopai lived there, and had theie been taken 
prisoner by the Russians This is so fai incoirect, as Kopai did 
not live on any island, but on the mainland, and nevei was 
prisoner with the Russians, although after having paid tribute 
to them, he tired of doing so, and killed some of Amossov’s 
people, aftei which no moie was heard of him Mullei com¬ 
plains loudly of the incorrect statement legarding Kopai, but 
the learned academician commits a much greatei mistake, inas¬ 
much as he considers that he ought to leave the numerous 
accounts of hunters and Cossacks about land and islands m the 
Siberian Polar Sea completely out of account All these lands 
aie therefore left out of the map published by the Petersbuig 
Academy m the year 1758 2 3 It is m this respect much moie 

1 But we ought to remember that the oldest accounts of islands m the 
Polai Sea relate to no fewer than tour different lands, viz, 1 The New 
Sibenan Islands lying off the mouth of the Lena and Svjatomos, 2 
The Bear Islands, 3 Wiangel Lind, 4 The north-western pait of 
America Contradictions in accounts of the islands in the Polai Sea 
probably depend on the uninhabited and treeless New Sibenan islands 
being confused with America, which, m companson with North Siberia, is 
thickly peopled and well wooded, with the small Bear Islands, with 

Wrangel Land, &c 

3 Nouvelle caite des dicouveites faites pai des vaisseaux russiens cult 
cdtes mconnues de TAm&nqiie Septentilonale avec les pais adiacentes , diessce 
sur des niemones auihentiques des ceux qui ont cissisfe a ces deeouicitcs 
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incomplete than the map which accompanies Stiahlenbeig’s 
book 1 

Before I begin to sketch the explorations of the gieat 
northern expedition, some account remains to be given of the 
discoveiy of Kamchatka It appeals from the preceding that 
Kamchatka was alieady reached by some of Deschnev’s fol¬ 
lower, but their important discovery was completely unknown 
m Moscow Kamchatka is, however, already mentioned m the 
narrative of Evert Ysbrants Ides’ embassy to China m 1693-95, 2 
accounts of it had probably been obtained fiom the Siberian 
natives, who are accustomed to wander fai and near These 
accounts, however, aie exceedmgly incomplete, and theiefoie, 
Volodojmib Atlassov, jpiaticlesatnik (i e , commander of fifty 
men) at Anadyrsk, is considered the propel discoverei of 
Kamchatka 

While Atlassov was commander at Anadyrsk, he sent out m 
1696, the Cossack Lucas Semenov Sin Morosko with sixteen 
men to bimg the tube living to the south under tiibute The 
commission was executed, and on his return Morosko stated that 
he not only was among the Koryaks, but had also penetrated to 
the neighbourhood of the nvei Kamchatka, and that he took 
a Kamcliadal “ostiog,” and found m it some manuscnpts m an 
unknown language, which, according to information afterwards 
obtained, had belonged to some Japanese who had stranded on 
the coast of Kamchatka 3 It was the first hint the conqueiors 

et sur d'auties connomances dont on tend taison dims un minion e sepaii 
St Peteisbourg, l’Acaddmie Imperials des Sciences, 1758 

1 In this sketch of the discoveiy and conquest of Siberia I have followed 
J E Fischer, Sihmsche Geschichte, St Petersburg, 1768, and G P Mullei, 
Sammlung Russischei Gexchithte , St Petersburg, 1758 

J In the twentieth chapter of Dregjahnge Reise nach China, &c, Frank¬ 
fort, 1707 The first edition came out at Hamburg m 1698 

3 Mullei, in p 19 An account of Atlassov’s conquest of Kamchatka 
(Bencht gedaen dooi ?eLei Moslcovisch hi'ygs hediende Wolodimer Otlasofd , 
hooft man ovei vyftig , &c ) is bes des to be found in Witsen (1705, Niemoe 
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of Siberia obtained of then being m tbe neighbouibood of 
Japan 

The year aftei Atlassov, with a laigei foice, followed the way 
which Morosko had opened up, and penetrated to the river 
Kamchatka, where as a sign that he had taken possession of the 
land, he erected a cross with an inscription, which when trans¬ 
lated runs thus In the year 7205 (1 e 1697) on the 13 th July 
this ci oss was ci ected by the piatidesatmh Volodomio Atlassov and 
his followers, 55 men Atlassov then built on the Kamchatka 
nver a simovie, which was afterwards fortified and named Verdun 
Kaintschatskoj Ostrog Hence the Russians extended then- 
power ovei the land, yet not without resistance, which was 
first completely broken by the cruel suppression of the rebellion 
of 1730 

In 1700 Atlassov tiavelled to Moscow, carrying with hnn 
a Japanese, who had been taken prisoner after being ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Kamchatka, and the collected tribute 
which consisted of the skins of 3,200 sables, 10 sea-otters, 
7 beavers, 4 otters, 10 grey foxes and 191 red foxes He was 
received graciously, and sent back as commander of the Cossacks 
m Yakutsk with orders to complete the conquest of Kamchatka 
An interruption however happened for some time m the path 
of Atlassov as a warrior and discoverer, m consequence of his 
having during his return journey to Yakutsk plundered a 
Russian vessel laden with Chinese goods, an accessory circum¬ 
stance which deserves to be mentioned for the hght which it 
throws on the character of this Pizarro of Kamchatka He 
was not set free until the year 1706, and then recovered his 

mtguaf ,, 1785, p 670) An account, wntten from oral communication by 
Atlassov himself, is to be found inserted m Stralilenberg’s Ti avels, p 431 
Strahlenberg considers Kamchatka and Yezo to be the same land A 
history of the conquest of Kamchatka, evidently wntten according to 
traditions current m the countrj, is to be found m Ki aachemmnlcov (French 
edition of 1770, n p 291) In this account 1698 and 1699 are given as the 
years of Morosko’s and Atlassov’s expeditions 
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command in Kamchatka, with strict oiders to desist fiom all 
arbitrary pioceedmgs and acts of violence, and to do his best 
foi the discovery of new lands The first part of this order he 
howevei complied with only to a limited extent, which gave 
occasion to repeated complaints 1 and revolts among the already 
unbridled Cossacks Finally, m 1711, Atlassov and several 
other officers weie muidered by their own countrymen In 
oidei to atone for this crime, and perhaps to get a little farther 
fiom the arm of justice, their murderers, Anziphorov and Ivan 
Kosirevskoj , 2 3 undertook to subdue the not yet conquered part 
of Kamchatka, and the two northernmost of the Kurile 
Islands Further information about the countnes lying farther 
south was obtained fiom some Japanese who weie shipwrecked 
m 1710 on Kamchatka 

At first m older to get to Kamchatka the difficult detour by 
Anadyisk was taken But m the yeai 1711 the commander at 
Okotsk, Sin Bojarski Peter Guturov, was oidered, by the 
eneigetic promotei of exploratory expeditions m Eastern Siberia, 
the Yakutsk voivode, Dorofej Trauernicht, to proceed by sea 
fiom Okotsk to Kamchatka But this voyage could not come 


1 Complaints were made, among other tilings, that m older to obtain 

metal for making a still, he ordered all the copper belonging to the crown 
which he earned with him, to be melted down When the Cossacks first 
came to Kamchatka and weie almost without a contest, acknowledged as 
masters of the country, they found life there singulaily agreeable, with one 
drawback—there were no means of getting drunk Finally, necessity 
compelled the wild adventurers to betake themselves to what we should 
now call chemico-techmcal experiments, which are described in con¬ 
siderable detail by Krascliemnnikov (loc cit u p 369). After many 
failuies they finally succeeded m distilling spirits from a sugar-bearing 
plant growing iu the country, and fiom that time this dunk, or taka, 
as they themselves call it, has been found in gieat abundance in that 
country 

3 He afterwards became a monk under the name of Ignatiev, came to 
St Peteisburg in 1730, and himself wuote a narrative of his adventures, 
discoveries, and services, which was printed first m the St, Petersburg 
journals of the 26th Maich, 1730, and likewise abroad (Mullet, m p 82) 
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off because at that tune there were at Okotsk neither seagoiner 
boats, seamen, nor even men accustomed to the use of the com¬ 
pass Some years after the governor Punce Gagarin sent to 
that town Ivan Sorokaumov with twelve Cossacks to make 
arrangements for this voyage For want of ships and seamen 
however this could not now be undei taken, and after Sorokau¬ 
mov had created great confusion he was imprisoned by the 
authorities of the place, and sent back to the Governor 
Peter I now commanded that men acquainted with navigation 
should be sought for among the Swedish prisoners of war 
and sent to Okotsk, that they should build a boat there and , 
provided with a compass , go by sea along with some Cossacks 
to Kamchatka and o etui n 1 Thus navigation began on the 
Sea of Okotsk Among the Swedes who opened it, is men¬ 
tioned Henry Busch, 1 2 according to Strahlenberg a Swedish 
corporal, who had previously been a ship-carpenter According to 
Muller, who met with him at Yakutsk as late as 1736, he 
was born at Hoorn m Holland, had served at several places 
as a seaman, and finally among the Swedes as a trooper, until 
he was taken prisoner at Yiborg in 1706 He gave Muller 
the following account of his first voyage across the Sea of 
Okotsk 

After arriving at Okotsk they had built a vessel, resembling 
the lodjas used at Archangel and Mesen for sailing on the White 
Sea and to Novaya Zemlya The vessel was strong, its length 
was eight and a half fathoms, its breadth three fathoms, the 

1 Von Baer, Beitiage sw Kentmss des Russischen Reiches , xvi p 33 

2 Ambjom Molin, lieutenant m the Seaman cavalry regiment, who was 
taken prisoner at the Dnieper m 1709, also took part m these journeys 
Compaie Bei attelse om de i Stoia Taitanet hoende taitarer, som traffats 
langst nordost i Asien, pa, arhehislcop E Benzelu begaran upsatt af Ambjom 
Molm (Account of the Tai tars dwelling m Great Tai tary who wen e met with 
at the north east extremity of Asia, written at the request of Archbishop 
E Benselius by Ambjorn Molm), published m Stockholm in 1880 by Aug 
Strindberg, after a manuscript m the Lmkoping library 
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ficeboaid, when the vessel was loaded, three and a half feet 
The first voyage took place m June 1716 The voyageis 
began to sail along the coast towards the north-east, but 
an unfavourable wind drove the vessel, almost against the 
will of the seafarers, right acioss the sea to Kamchatka 
The fiist land sighted was a cape which juts out north 
of the river Tigil Being unacquainted with the coast 
the seafarers hesitated to land During the delay a change 
of wind took place, whereby the vessel was driven back 
towaids the coast of Okotsk The wmd agam becoming 
favouiable, the vessel was put about and anchoied successfully 
m the Tigil The men who were sent ashore found the 
houses deserted Foi the Kamchadales being terrified at the 
large ship had made their escape to the woods The seafaieis 
sailed on along the coast and landed at several places m older 
that they might meet with the inhabitants, but for a long tune 
without success, until at last they fell m with a Kamchadal 
girl, who was collecting edible roots With her as a guide they 
soon found dwelhngs, and even Cossacks, who had been sent out 
to collect tubute They wintered at the nver Kompakova 
During the winter the sea cast up a whale, which had m its 
carcase a haipoon of European manufacture and with Latin 
letters The vessel left the winter haven m the middle of 
May (new style) 1717, but meeting with ice-fields was beset 
m them for five and a half weeks This occasioned great 
scarcity of provisions In the end of July the seafaiers weie 
agam back at Okotsk From this tune there has been regulai 
communication by sea between this town and Kamchatka 
The master of the vessel during the first voyage across the 
Sea of Okotsk was the Cossack Sokolov 1 

1 Muller, in p 102 According to an oral communication by Busch, 
Strahlenberg’s account (p 17) of tins vojage appears to contain seveial 
mistakes Tho year is stated as 1713, the leturn voyage is said to have 
occupied sis da^s 
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Fiom what I have stated it follows that, thanks to the 
fondness of the hunters and Cossacks lor adventuious exploi- 
atoiy expeditions, the cmient ideas legaidmg the distubution 
of the land and the couises of the livers m noith-eastem Asia 
weie m the main conect But, m consequence of want of 
knowledge of, 01 of doubts regaidmg, Deschnev’s discovenes, 



MAP OF ABIA 

Fiom an Atlas published by the Russian Acadomj of Sciences In 17*17 

theie prevailed an uncertainty whether Asia at its north-east 
extieinity was connected with America by a small neck of land, 
m the same way as it is with Afuca, or as North and South 
America are connected with each other, a view which, m 
consequence of the unscientific necessity of generalising 
inherent m man, and the wish to have an explanation of 
YOL II N 
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how the population extended from the old to the new woild, 
was long zealously defended 1 No one, either Euiopean 01 
native, had yet, so far as we know, extended his hunting 
journeys to the northernmost promontoiy of Asia, m conse¬ 
quence of which the position which it was assumed to occupy 
only depended on loose suppositions It was possible foi 
instance that Asia stretched with a cape as far as to the 
neighbourhood of the Pole, or that a bioad isthmus between the 
Pjasma and the Olenek connected the known poition of this 
quartei of the world with an Asiatic Polar continent Nor had 
geogiaphers a single actual deteimmation of position or 
geographical measurement fiom the whole of the immense 
stretch between the mouth of the Ob and Japan, and theie was 
complete uncertainty as to the relative position of the eastern¬ 
most possessions of the Russians on the one side and of Japan 
on the other 2 It was difficult to get the maps of the Russians 
to correspond with those of the Portuguese and the Dutch, at 
the point where the discoveries of the different nations touched 
each other, which also was exceedingly natural, as at that time 
too hmited an extent east and west by 1700 kilometies was 
commonly assigned to Siberia In oidei to investigate this 
point, in ordei to fill up the great blank which still existed in 
the knowledge of the quarter of the world first inhabited by 

1 As late as 1819, James Burney, first lieutenant on one of Captain 
Cook’s vessels during lus voyage north of Behring’s Straits, afterwaids 
captain and membei of the Royal Society, considered it not proved that 
Asia and America are separated by a sound Foi he doubted the correct¬ 
ness of the accounts of Deschnev’s voyage Compare James Burney, A 
Chronological History of Noi th eastern Voyages of Disrovei y London, 1819, 
p 298 , and a paper by Burney m the Tiansactions of the Royal Society, 
1817 Burney was violently attacked for the views there expressed bj 
Captain John Lundas Cochrane Nanatue of a Pedesti lan Joui ney through 
Russia and Sibenan Taitaiy, 2nd ed London, 1824, Appendix 

2 The first astionomical determinations of position m Siberia were, per¬ 
haps, made by Swedish pnsoneis of war, the fiist in China by Jesuits 
(Cf Stiahlenbeig, p 14) 
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man, and peihaps above all for tlie pm pose of forming new 
commercial tieaties and of discoveung new commeicial loutes, 
Peter the Gieat during the latest years of his life aiianged one 
of the greatest geographical expeditions which the history of 
the woild can show It was not until after his death, howevei, 
that it was earned out, and then it went on for a senes of yeais 
on so large a scale that whole tubes aie said to have been 
impovenshed thiough the severe exactions of tiansport that 
weie on its account imposed on the inhabitants of the Sibenan 
deserts Its many different divisions are now compiehended 
under the name —the Gieat No/them Expedition Through the 
wntings of Behnng, Muller, Gmelin, Stellei, Kiaschemnnikov 
and otheis, this expedition has acquired an important place foi 
all tim e in the history not only of geography but also of 
ethnography, zoology, and botany, and even now the inquirei, 
when the natural conditions of North Asia are m question, 
must return to these woiks I shall therefore, before diawing 
this chapter to a close, give a brief account of its principal 
features 

The Great Northern Expedition was ushered m by “ the first 
expedition to Kamchatka ” The commander of this expedition 
was the Dane Vitus Behring, who was accompanied by 
Lieutenant Morton Spangberg, also a Dane by birth, and 
Alexei Chirikov They left St Petersburg in February 1725, 
and took the land route across Siberia, carrying with them the 
necessary materials with which m Kamchatka to build and 
equip the vessel with which they should make their voyage of 
exploration More than three years were requued for this 
voyage, 01 lather for this geographico-scientific campaign, m 
which foi the transport of the stores and the shipbuilding material 
that had to be taken from Europe the rivers Irtisch, Ob, Ket, 
Yemsej, Tunguska, Him, Aldan, Maja, Yudoma, and Urak were 
taken advantage of It was not until the jth April that a be¬ 
ginning could be made at Nischni Kamchatskoj Ostiog of the 

N 2 
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building of the vessel, which was launched on the July, 
and on the of the same month Behring began his voyage 
He sailed m a north-easterly direction along the coast of 
Kamchatka, which he surveyed On the ^fth August in 64 30 
NL he fell m with Chukches, who had still a leputation among 
the Russians for invincible corn age and ferocity First one of 
them came to the vessel, swimming on two inflated seal-skins, 

“ to inquire what was intended by the vessel’s coming tlnthei,” 
after which their skm-boat lay to Conveisation was carried on 
with them by means of a Koryak mterpieter On the 
August St Lawrence Island v as discoveied, and on the Jgth of 
the same month the explorers sailed past the noith-eastem 
piomontoiy of Asia in 67° 18' and observed that the coast trends 
to the west from that point, as the Chukehes had before informed 
them Behring on this account considered that he had fulfilled 
his commission to ascertain whether Asia and Amenca were 
separated, and he now determined to turn, “ partly because if the 
voyage weie continued along the coast ice might be met with, 
from which it might not be so easy to get clear, partly on account 
of the fogs, which had alieady begun to prevail, and partly 
because it would be impossible, if a longer stay were made 
in these legions, to get back the same summer to Kamchatka 
There could be no question of passing the winter off the coast 
of the Chukch Peninsula, because that would have been to expose 
the expedition to certain destruction, either by bemg wrecked on 
the jagged rocks of the open unknown coast, or by penshmg from 
want of fuel, or finally by dying under the hands of the fierce 
unconqueied Chukches ” On the ^ the vessel returned to 
Nischm Kamchatskoj Ostiog 1 It was during this voyage that 

1 A short, but instructive account of Behring’s first voyage, based on an 
official communication from the Eussian Government to the King of Poland, 
is inserted m t iv p 561 of Description gdogiaplaque de VEmpire de la 
Chine, pa) le P J B Du Halde, La Haj e, 1736 The same official report 
was probablj the source of Mhller’s bnef sketch of the voyage ( Muller , 
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the sound, which has since obtained the name of Belli mg’s 
Straits, is considered to have been discovei eel But it is 
now known that this discovery piopeily belongs to the gallant 
hunter Deschnev, who sailed through these stiaits eighty years 
befoie I suppose theiefore that the geographical world will 
with pleasure embrace the proposal to attach the name of 
Deschnev along with that of Behnng to this part of our globe , 
which may be done by substituting Cape Deschnev, as the name 
of the easternmost promontory of Asia, for that of East Cape, an 
appellation which is misleading and unsuitable m many respects 
Several statements by Kamchadales regarding a great country 
towards the east on the other side of the sea, induced Behnng 
the following year to sail away m order to ascertain whethei tins 
was the case In consequence of unfavouiable weathei he did not 
succeed m leachmg the coast of America, but returned with his 
object unaccomplished, aftei which he sailed to Okotsk, wheie 
he amved on the 1729 Hence he betook himself 

2jra Jnlj 

immediately to St Peteisburg, which he reached after a journey 
of six months and nme days 

In maps published dunng Behnng’s absence, partly by Swedish 
officers who had returned from impnsonment m Sibena, 1 Kam¬ 
chatka had been delineated with so long an extension towards 
the south that this peninsula was connected with Yezo, the 
northernmost of the large Japanese islands The distance 
between Kamchatka and Japan, rich m wares, would thus have 
been quite inconsiderable This nearness was beheved to be 
further confirmed by another Japanese ship, manned by seven¬ 
teen men and laden with silk, nee, and paper, having stianded 
m July 1729 on Kamchatka, south of Avatscha Bay In this 
neighbourhood there was, along with a numbei of natives, a 

in p 112) A map of it is mseited in the 1735 Pans edition of Du Halde’s 
work, and m Nouvel Atlas de la Chine, par M D'Anville, La Haye, 1737 
1 Histon e genialogique des Tartai es (note, p 107), and Strahlenberg’s ofl- 
quoted work (map, text, pp 31 and 384) 
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small party of Cossacks undei tlie command of Andreas 
Schtinnikov He at first accepted several presents fiom the 
shipwrecked men, but afterwards withdrew from the place wheie 
the wreck took place When the Japanese on this account 
rowed on m their boats along the coast, Schtinnikov gave oideis 
to follow them m a baydai and kill them all but two The cruel 
deed was carried into execution, on which the malefactois took 
possession of the goods, and broke in pieces the boats m order to 
obtain the iron with which the boards were fastened together 
The two Japanese who were saved were earned to Nischm 
Kamchatskoj Ostiog Here Schtinnikov was imprisoned and 
hanged for his enme The Japanese were sent to St Petersburg, 
wheie they learned the Russian language and were converted to 
Christianity, while some Russians m their turn learned Japanese 
The Japanese died between 1736 and 1739 Both weie from 
Satsuma, the elder, SoSA,had been a merchant, and the youngei, 
Gonsa, was a pilot’s son. Their vessel had been bound for 
Osaka, but having been carried out of its course by a storm, had 
drifted about at sea for six months, stianding at last with so 
unfortunate a result for the greatei part of the crew 

This sad occurrence furthei reminds us that much still 
lemamed unaccomplished with respect to the geogiaphy of 
noith-eastem Asia Behring’s Kamchatka expedition had 
besides yielded no information regarding the position of the 
northern extremity of Asia, or ol the part of America lying 
opposite to Kamchatka A number of grave doubts appear 
besides to hav£ been started as to the correctness of the 
observations during Behung’s first voyage All this induced 
him to make proposals for a continuation of his explorations, 
offering, along with his former companions, Spangberg and 
Chinkov, to take the command of the maritime expedition 
which was to start from Kamchatka to solve the questions 
proposed, both eastwards to ascertain the position of the east 
coast of Asia m relation to the west coast of America, and 
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southwaids to connect the aieas which the Wcst-Europeans and 
the Russians were exploring 

The Russian senate, the Board of Admiralty, and the Academy 
of Sciences were commissioned to develop this plan and to cany 
it into execution With respect to the way m which the com¬ 
mission was executed I may he allowed to refei to Muller’s oft- 
quoted work, and to a paper by Von Baer Pet as dcs Giessen 
Veuhensfe urn die Erweita ung da geogi aphischen Kcnntmsse 
(.Beitiage &ur Kenntmss des Russischen Reiches, B 16, St Peters¬ 
burg, 1872) Here I can only mention that it was principally 
through the untiring interest which Kirilov, the secretary of 
the senate, took m the undertaking, that it attained such a 
development that it may be said to have been perhaps the 
greatest scientific expedition which has ever been sent out by 
any countiy It was detei mined at the same time not only to 
ascertain the extent of Siberia to the north and east, but also to 
examine its lutheito almost unknown ethnographical and natural 
conditions For this purpose the Gieat Northern Expedition was 
divided into the following divisions — 

1 An expedition to stait fi cm Archangel foi the Ob 1 —Foi this 
expedition two kotsches were employed, the Ob and the Expedition , 
52^ feet long, 14 feet broad, and 8 feet deep, each manned with 
20 men The vessels, which were under the command of 
Lieutenants Paulov and Muravjev, left Archangel on the l 5 th 
July, 1734 The first summer they only reached Mutnoi Sahv 
m the Kara Sea, whence they returned to the Petchora and 
wintered at Pustosersk The following year they broke up m 

1 This expedition was under tlie command of the Admiralty, the others 
under that of Behnng In my account I have followed partly Muller and 
partly Wrangel, of whom the latter, m his book of travels, gives a his¬ 
torical review of previous voyages along the coasts of the Asiatic Polar 
Sea. The accounts of the voyages between the White Sea and the Yenise] 
properly belong to a foregoing chapter in this work, but I quote them first 
here m order that I may treat of the different divisions cf the Great 
Northern Expedition m the same connection 
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June, but did not penetrate faither than m 1734 The unfavour¬ 
able issue was ascribed to the vessels’ unserviceableness for 
voyages m the Polai Sea, in consequence of which the Board 
of Admiralty ordered two other boats, 50 to GO feet long, to be 
built for the expedition, which weie placed under the command 
of Skueatov and Suchotin, Muravjev being besides replaced 
by Malygin who sailed with the old vessels on the 1736, 

down the Petchora river, at whose mouth the Expedition was 
wrecked Without permitting himself to be frightened by this, 
Malygin oidered his men to go on board the other vessel, m 
winch with great dangers and difficulties they penetrated through 
the dnft-ice to Dolgo] Island Here on the ^th August they 
fell m with the new vessels sent from Aichangel Suchotin was 
now sent back to Archangel on board the Ob, Malygin and 
Skuratov sailed m the new vessels to the Kara river and 
wintered there During the winter 1736-1737 the men suffeied 
only shghtly fiom scurvy, which was cuied by anti-scorbutic 
plants growing m the region The ice m the Kara river did not 
bieak up until the ^ June, but so much ice still drifted about 
m the sea that a start could not be made until the ^ July 
On the the vessels anchored m the sound which I have 

named Malygin Sound Heie they were detained by head 
winds 25 days Then they sailed on round a cape, which the 
Samoyeds call Yalmal, up the Gulf of Ob to the mouth of the 
river, which was reached on the ^ Septembei, 1737, and then 
up the river to Soswa, where the vessels weie laid up in winter 
quarters The crews were taken to Beresov Malygin returned 
to Petersburg, aftei having given Lieut Skuiatov and the second 
mate Golovin a commission to carry the vessels back to the 
Dy ma the following year They did not get back until August 
1739 The return voyage thus also occupied two years, and was 
attended with much difficulty and danger 

Six years m all had thus gone to the voyage from Archangel 
to the Ob and back, which now can be accomplished without 
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difficulty m a single aummei By means of Malygin’s and 
Skuratov’s voyages, and of a land journey winch the land- 
measurer Selifontov undertook during July and August 1736 
with reindeer along the west coast of Yalrnal and then by boat 
to Bell Ostrov, Yalmal and the south coast of this large island 
were mapped, it would appeal m the mam correctly 1 

2 An expedition to sail ji om the Ob io the Yenisej —For 
this Behnng ordered a double sloop, the Tobol, 70 feet long, 15 
feet broad, and 8 feet deep, to be built at Tobolsk The vessel 
had two masts, was armed with two small cannon, and was 
manned with 53 men, among whom were a land-measuier and a 
priest The commander was Lieut Owzyn They sailed in 
company with some small craft carrying piovisions fiom Tobolsk 
on the yith May, 1731, and came to the Gulf of Ob thiough the 
easternmost mouth-arm of the liver on the y£th June There a 
storm damaged the tendei-vessels Of the timber of those 
which had sustained most damage, a storehouse was erected m 
66° 36' NL,m which the piovisions landed from the unservice¬ 
able craft were placed When this was done they sailed on, but 
slowly m consequence of unfavom able winds and shallow water, 
so that it was not until the V th August that they reached 70° 4' 
N L Hence they returned to Obdorsk, arriving there on the 
Ytli September Seven days afterwards the Ob was covered 
with ice 

The following spring the voyage was resumed On the ^th 
June they came to the depot formed the preceding year At 
first ice formed an obstacle, but on the July it broke up, and 
the navigable water became clear The crew had now begun to 
suffer so seveiely from scurvy, that of 53 only 17 were m good 
health, Owzyn therefore turned, that he might bring his sick 
men to Tobolsk He reached this town on the yth October, and 
the river froze over soon aftei Owzyn now travelled to St 
Petersburg m ordei to give m, m person, reports of his unsuc- 
1 Wianget i p 36. 
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cessful voyages and-to make suggestions as to tlie measuies 
that ought to he taken to ensuie better success to next year’s 
undertaking His pioposals on this point were mainly m the 
direction of building at Tobolsk a new vessel, which should 
accompany the Tobol during the dangerous voyage, and confer 
upon it greater safety This was approved by the Board of 
Admiralty, but the vessel could not be got ready till the summei 
of 1736, on which account that year’s voyage was undertaken m 
the same way as that of the preceding year, and with the same 
success The new vessel was not ready until 1737 It came 
with the shipbuilder Koschelev and the mate MlNIN on the 
\°th June to Obdoisk, where Owzyn took command of it, handing 
over the old one to Koschelev, and beginning his fourth voyage 
down the Gulf of Ob This time he had better success Affcei 
sailing past Gyda Bay, he came, without meeting with any 
serious obstacles from ice, on the j£th August to Cape Mattesol, 
and on the ^ September to a storehouse elected for the expe¬ 
dition by the care of the authorities on the bank of the Yenise] 
m 71° 33' N L The Yemsej froze over on the ^ October 

Four years had thus gone to the accomplishment of Owzyn’s 
purpose, but it can scarcely be doubted that if he had not turned 
so early m the season, and if he had had steam, or a sailing 
vessel of the present day at his disposal he would have been able 
to sail from the Ob to the Yemsej m a few weeks It is at all 
events Owzyn’s perseverance to which we are m great measure 
indebted for the mapping of the Gulf of Ob, and the Bays of Tas 
and Gyda 1 

3 Voyages fiorn the Yemsej towards Cajpe Tavnvu/r —In the 
wmter of 1738 Owzyn and Koschelev were called to St Peters¬ 
burg to answer for themselves with reference to a complaint 
lodged against them by the men under their command 2 In 

1 Wrangel, i p 38 

1 According to P von Haven ( Nye og foi bedi ede Efteii ctmngar om det 
Rtmiske Rige, Kjobenlmvn, 1747, u p 20), “ it was the custom m Peters- 
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then room Minm got the command of the expedition which was 
to endeavour to penetrate faithei eastwards along the coast of 
the Polar Sea The two first summers, 1738 and 1739, Minin 
could not get further than to the northernmost simovies on the 
Yemsej But m 1740 he succeeded, as it appears m pretty open 
water, m reaching on the west coast of the Taimur Peninsula the 
latitude of 75° 15' Here he turned on the ’ 3t . a “ pt ' on account of 

2l£t Aug 

“ impenetrable ” ice, but mainly m consequence of the late season 
of the year The preceding wintei Minm had sent his mate 
Steelegov m sledges to examine the coast On the fjth April 
he reached 75° 26' N L, and there erected a stone cairn on a lock 
jutting out mto the sea Many open places appear to have been 
seen m the offing Minm and his party returned on account of 
snow-blmdness, and during the return voyage rested foi a time 
at a simome on the river Pjasma, whose existence there shows 
how far the Russian hunters had extended then journeys 1 
4, Voyage from the Lena Westward —On the ^ t L 1 1 ‘ - ^ u V - 1735, two 
expeditions started from Yakutsk, each with its double sloop, 
accompanied by a number of boats cany mg provisions One of 
these double sloops was to go m an easterly direction under the 
command of Lieut Lassinius I shall give an account of his 
voyage farther on The otliei was commanded by Lieut 

buig to send ai\ ay those whose presence was inconvenient to help Behnng 
to make new discovenes ” It also went very ill with many of the gallant 
Russian Polar travelleis, and many of them weie repaid with ingratitude 
Behring was received on his leturn from Ins first voyage, so rich in results, 
with unjustified mistrust Stellei was exposed to continual trouble, was 
long prevented from leturmng from Siberia, and finally perished during 
his journey home, broken down m body and soul Prontschischev and 
Lassinius succumbed to hardships and sufEenngs during their voyages m 
the Polar Sea Owzyn was degraded, among other things, because he used 
to be too intimate at Obdorsk with exiles formeily of distinction A few 
years before the voyage of the Vega, Chelyuskin’s trustworthiness was still 
doubted All the accounts of discoveries of islands and land in the Polar 
Sea by persons connected with Siberia, have till the most recent times, been 
considered more or less fictitious , yet they aie clearly in the mam true 
1 Wi angel, i p 46 
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Prontschischev, whose object was to go fiom the Lena west- 
waids, if possible, to the Yemsej The voyage down the nvei 
was successful and pleasant The nver was from four to mne 
fathoms deep, and on its banks, overgiown with birch and pme, 
theie weio numerous tents and dwelling-houses whose in¬ 
habitants were engaged m fishing, which gave the neighbour¬ 
hood of the nver a lively and pleasant appearance 1 On the 
^ August the exploreis came to the mouth of the nvei, which 
here divides mto five amis, of which the easternmost was chosen 
for sailing down to the Polai Sea Here the two seafareis 
weie to part Prontschischev staid at the nver-mouth till 
the ifth August He then sailed m 1^- to 2V fathoms watei 
along the shore of the islands which are formed by the mouth- 
arms of the Lena On the S A — 1 he anchored m the mouth 

of the Olenek A little way up the river some dwelling- 
houses weie met with, which hunters had built for use during 
summer These were put m order for winter, which passed 
happily On the the ice broke up at the winter quar¬ 

ters, but m the sea it lay still until the August, and it 
was only then that Prontschischev could go to sea The couise 
was shaped for the north-east The Chatanga was reached on 
the f^th August On the beach, m 74° 48' N L, a hut was 
met with in which weie found newly baked bread and some 
dogs, and which therefore appeared to belong to some Russian 
hunters absent at the time While sailing on along the coast 
the explorers, after having passed two bays projecting mto 
the land, came to an inlet which they erroneously took for 
the mouth of the Taimur nvei Among the reasons for 
this supposition is mentioned the immense number of gulls 

1 According to Wrangel (i , note at p 38 and 48), probably after a quota¬ 
tion fiom Prontsclnschev’s journal The Lena must be a splendid nvei, for 
it has since made the same powerful unpiession, as on the seamen of the 
Great Northern Expedition, on all others who have traversed its forest- 
crowned nver channel 
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which swaimed lound the vessel m that region The bay was 
coveied with fast ice, “ which probably never breaks up,” and 
broad ice-fields stretched out to sea fiom the coast, on which 
Polai bears were seen 

On the August, m 77° 29' N L, the vessel was suddenly 
surrounded with so large masses of ice that it could make no 
further progress, and was eveiy instant m danger of being 
nipped Prontschischev therefore detei mined to turn, but this 
at first was lendered impossible by a complete calm, a crust of 
ice being formed at the same time m open places between the 
pieces of duft-ice If the latitude stated is correct, the turning 
point lay quite close to the northernmost promontory of Asia 
With a bettei vessel, and above all with the help of steam, 
Prontschischev would certainly have rounded it - The unbroken 
ice which he mentioned several times m lus narrative, ought 
probably to be mteipreted as belts of pretty closely packed 
diift-ice Many times during my Aictic voyages have I sailed 
through belts of ice which, when observed from a boat some 
hundied yards from their borders, have been reported as 
immense unbroken ice-fields On the a high noith wind 
began to blow which drove the vessel, with the surroundmg 
ice-fields, towards the south The voyagers had doubts as to 
then bemg saved, but the gusts of wind broke up the ice so 
that the vessel got free and could sail to the mouth of the 
Chatanga, which, however, was already frozen over The ex¬ 
plorers were therefore compelled to continue their voyage 
towards the Glenek, whose mouth was reached on the 
In the neighbourhood of the haven which they intended to 
make, they were driven about by contrary winds and drift-ice 
about six days more, exposed to cold and wet, and worn out by 
exertions and privations of eveiy description Prontschischev, 
who before had been sick, died of lus illness on the 
to the great sorrow of his men, by whom he was held in great 
regard The mate, CHELYUSKIN, now took the command On 
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the ^ Sept he succeeded m caiTymg his vessel mto the liver 
Olenek On its bank Prontschischev was buned with all the 
solemnities which circumstances peimitted To Prontschisnev’s 
melancholy fate theie attaches an interest which is quite unique 
m the history of the Arctic exploratory voyages He was 
newly marned when he started His young wife accompanied 
him on his journey, took part m Ins dangeis and sufferings, 
survived him only two days, and now rests by his side m the 
grave on the desolate shore of the Polar Sea 

On the 0rt : the Olenek was frozen ovei and the wmtei 
became very seveie for Chelyuskin and his companions The 
following sunnnei they letumed to Yakutsk convmced of the 
impossibility of sailing round the noith point of Asia, and as 
Behring was no longer to be found m that town, Chelyuskin 
started foi St Petersbuig in ordei to give an oral account of 
Prontschischev’s voyages The Boaid of Admiralty, however, 
did not favour Chelyuskin’s views, but considered that anothei 
attempt ought to be made by land, but if this, too, was un¬ 
successful, that the coast should be surveyed by land journeys 
Lieut Chariton' Laptev was appointed to carry out this last 
attempt to leach the Yemsej by sea fiom the Lena 

Laptev, accompanied by a number of small craft carrying pro¬ 
visions, left Yakutsk on the 2 y°th July, 1739, and on the ^ of the 
same month reached the mouth-arm of the Lena called Kres- 
tovskoj, on which he built, on a point juttmg out into the sea, a 
high signal tower, one of the few monuments that are to be 
found on the north coast of Asia, and which is on that account 
mentioned by succeeding travellers m those legions He sailed 
hence along the coast past the mouth of the Olenek and past a 
large bay to which, for what reason I know not, he gave the 
purely Swedish name of Nordvik This bay was s till coveied 
with unbroken ice After having been beset for several days m 
Chatanga Bay, the voyagers on the August reached Cape 
Thaddeus, wheie the vessel was anchoied the following day in 
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76° 47' N L A signal tower was built on tlie extremity of the 
cape, and the land-measurer Chekin was sent to examine the 
neighbouring territory, and Chelyuskin to search for the mouth 
of the river Taimur Chekin could carry out no geodetic work 
on account of mist Chelyuskin again reported that the whole 
bay and the sea m the offing were, as far as the eye could reach, 
covered with unbioken ice This induced Laptev to turn Aftei 
many difficulties among the ice, he came, on the - to the 
confluence of the river Bludnaya with the Chatanga Here the 
wmter was passed among a tribe of Tunguses living on the spot, 
who owned no remdeei, and weie theiefore settled They used 
dogs as draught animals, and appear to have earned on a mode 
of life resembling that of the coast Chukches 

In spring Chekm was sent to map the coast between the 
Taimui and the Pjasma With thnty dog-sledges and accompanied 
by a nomad Tunguse with eighteen remdeei, 1 he travelled ovei 
land to the Taimui river, followed its course to the sea, and then 
the coast towards the west of a distance of 100 versts Scarcity 
of provisions and food for his dogs compelled him to turn 
Laptev himself, convinced as he was of the impossibility of 
rounding the north pomt of Asia, now wished to carry back his 
vessel and the most of his stores to the Lena After having with 
great danger and difficulty sailed down the river to the Polar Sea, 
leaching it on the the vessel on the £Jth was beset and 

nipped between pieces of ice, according to a statement on a 
Russian map published m 1876 by the Hydrographical Depart¬ 
ment m St Petersbuig, on the east coast of the Taimur Peninsula 
m 75° 30' N L Six days after there was a strong frost, so that 
thin ice was formed between the blocks of drift-ice Some 

1 These all penshed 11 for want of fodder ” This, hoi\ ever, is impro¬ 
bable For, m 1878, we saw numerous traces of these animals as far to 
the northwaid as Cape Chelyuskin, and very fat reindeer were shot both in 
1861 and 1873, on the Seven Islands, the northernmost of all the islands of 
the Old World, wheie vegetation is much poorer than m the regions now 
in question 
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foolhardy fellows went over the weakly fiozen togethci pieces of 
ice to land Three days aftei Laptev himself and the rest of the 
men could leave the vessel Seveial stieams, still unfrozen, lying 
between them and their old winter station, howevei, pi evented 
them from going further They endeavouied to get protection 
from the cold by digging pits m the frozen earth and lying down 
m them by turns one aftei the other The men weie sent daily 
to the vessel to fetch as much as possible of the piovisions left 
behind, but on the the ice again broke up, and carried the 

abandoned vessel out to sea 

Bv the ° c \ the streams at last had frozen so much that the 
leturn journey could be begun to the former year’s winter 
station distant more than 500 kilometres The journey thiough 
the desolate tundra , peihaps nevei befoie tiodden by the foot 
of man, was attended with extreme difficulties, and it was 
twenty-five days before Laptev and his men could again rest 
m a warmed hut and get hot food Twelve men perished 
of cold and exhaustion Laptev now deteimined to remain here 
during the winter and to go the following spring over the tundra 
to the Yemscj, wheie he hoped to find depots with piovisions and 
ammunition dSToi did he now lemam inactive For he chd not 
wish to return until the suiveys were complete For want of 
vessels these weie to be made by land Such of the men as 
were not required were therefore sent m spring ovei the tundra 
to the Yemsej and the rest divided into three parties under 
Laptev himself, Cliekm, and Chelyuskin, who were to suivey 
each his portion of the coast between the Chatanga and the 
Pjasma and then meet at the Yemsej These journeys were 
successfully accomplished , the exploieis travelled several times 
without, it would appear, excessive difficulty, ovei the desolate 
tundra between the Chatanga and the Tairnur rivers, discovered 
Lake Tairnur, and surveyed considerable stretches of the coast 
But when they were all again assembled at Dudmo, it was found 
that the north point of Asia had not yet been tiavelled lound and 
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surveyed This was done m 1742 by Chelyuskin m the 
course of a new sledge journey, of which the paiticulais 
are only incompletely known, evidently because Chelyuskin’s 
statement, that he had leached the northernmost point of 
Asia, was doubted down to the most recent times Aftei the 
voyage of the Vega , howevei, theie can be no moie doubt on 
this pomt 1 

5 Voyages ft om the Lena Eastward —During these Lieutenant 
Lassimus and after his death Lieutenant Dmitri Laptev had the 
command A double sloop was built at Yakutsk foi the voyage 
of Lassimus As I have already mentioned, he left this town, 
accompanied by several cargo-boats, at the same time as Pron- 
tschischev, and both sailed togethei down the Lena to its mouth 
Lassimus was able to sail to the eastward as eaily as the 2 -^tli 
August Four days after he came upon so much clnft-ice that 
he was compelled to he to at the mouth of the nvcr, 120 vcists 
to the east of the easternmost mouth-arm of the Lena Hero 
abundance of driftwood was met with, and the stock of pro¬ 
visions appears also to have been large, but notwithstanding this, 
scuivy broke out during the winter Lassimus himself and most 
of his men died On being informed of this, Belli mg sent a 
lelievmg party, consisting of Lieutenant Cherbinin and fourteen 
men to Lassimus’ wrntei quarters On then amval on the V-Hli 
June they found only the priest, the mate, and seven sailois 
ahve of the fifty-three men who had started with Lassimus the 
foiegomg yeai fiom Yakutsk These too were so ill that some 
of them died during the return journey to Yakutsk Dnutii 
Laptev and a sufficient number of men, weie sent at the same 

1 Wiangel, l pp 48 and 72 Of the ]Ouiney round the northernmost 
point of Asia, Wrangel says —“Von der Tajmur-Mundung bis an das Kap 
des heiligen Fadde] konnte die Kuste mckt beschifEt werden, und die 
Aufnahme, die der Steueiniann Tschemobssin (Chelyuskin) auf dem Else 
in Narten vomahm, ist so oberflachlich und unbestnnmt, daee die eigent- 
liche Lage des noidostlichen odei Tajmui-Kaps, welches die nordlichste 
Spitse Asiens ausmacht, nocli gar nicht ausgennttelt nat ” 
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time to take possession of tlie ship and renew the attempt to sail 
eastwards He went to sea on the !°^ f I s At first he had to 
contend with serious obstacles fiom ice, and when at last he 
leached open watei he thought himself compelled to turn on 
account of the advanced season of the year On the he 

came again to the Bychov mouth-arm of the Lena, up which he 
found it difficult to make his way on account of the many 
unknown slioals On the y*th Septembei the river was fiozen 
ovei He wintered a httle distance fiom the mouth, and now 
agam scuivy made its appeaiance, but was cured by constant 
exeicise m the ojien an and by a decoction of cedar cones In 
a leport sent from this place, Dmitn Laptev declared that it was 
quite impossible to lound the two piojectmg .promontones 
between the Lena and the Indigirka, Capes Boichaja and 
Svjatomos, because, according to the unanimous statement of 
several Yakuts living in the region, the ice theie never melts or 
even loosens fiom the beach With Behnng’s permission he 
travelled to St Peteisbuig to lay the necessary mfoimation 
befoie the Board of Admualty The Board determined that 
anothei attempt should be made by sea, and, if that was 
unsuccessful, that the coast should be 'surveyed by means of 
land journeys 

It is now easy to see what was the cause of the unfortunate 
issue of these two attempts to sail to the eastward The explorers 
had vessels which were unsuitable foi cruising, they turned too 
early m the season, and m consequence of their unwillingness to 
go far from land they sailed into the great bays east of the Lena, 
from which no large river cames away the masses of ice that 
have been formed there dunng the wmtei, or that have been 
drifted tluthei from the sea Dmitri Laptev and his compamons 
besides appear to have had a certain dislike to the commission 
mtiusted to them, and, differing from Deschnev, they thus 
wanted the first condition of success—the fixed conviction of 
the possibility of attaining their object 
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By order of the Board of Admnalty Dmitri Laptev at all 
events began Ins second voyage, and now falsified his own 
prediction, by rounding the two capes which he believed to he 
always surrounded by unbioken ice Aftei he had passed them 
his vessel was frozen m on the 2 T °th September Laptev had no 
idea at what point of the coast he was, or how fai he was fiom 
land He remained m this unpleasant state for eleven days, at 
the close of which one of the mates who had been sent out from 
the vessel m a boat on the ! 6t!tl returned on foot over the ice 
and reported that they were not far from the mouth of the 
Indigirka Seveial Yakuts had settled on the neighbouring 
coast, where was also a Russian simome Laptev and his men 
winteied there, and examined the sunoundmg country The 
surveyor Kindakov was sent out to map the coast to the Kolyma 
Among othei things he obseived that the sea heie was veiy 
shallow near the shore, and that driftwood was wantmg at the 
mouth of the Indignka, but was found m large masses m the 
interior, 30 versts from the coast 

The following year, 1740, Laptev repaned as well as he could 
his vessel, which had been injured during the voyage of the 
preceding year, and then went again to sea on the On 

the August he passed one of the Bear Islands, fixing its 
latitude at 71° O' On the fftli August, when Gieat Cape 
Baianov was reached, the piogiess of the vessel was ai rested by 
masses of ice that extended as far as the eye could reach 
Laptev now turned and sought for wmtei quarters on the 
Kolyma On the ^th July, 1741, this nver became open, and 
Laptev went to sea to continue his voyage eastwards, but did 
not now succeed in rounding Great Cape Baranov He was now 
fully convinced of the impossibility of reaching the Anadyr by 
sea, on which account he determined to penetrate to that nver 
by land m order to survey it This he did in the years 1741 
and 1742 Thus ended the voyages of Dmitn Laptev, giving evi¬ 
dence if not of distinguished seamanship, of great perseverance, 

0 2 
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undaunted resolution, and fidelity to the tiusfc committed to 
lnm 1 

G Voyage foi the pm pose of coploi iiig and sin veymg the coast 
of Anienca —Foi this pmpose Behring fitted out at Okotsk two 
vessels, of winch he lumsclt took the command of one, St Paul, 
while the othei, St Pda , was placed undei Chirikov They 
left Okotsk m 1740, and being prevented by shoal watei fiom 
entering Bolscliaja Reka, they both wintered m Avatscha Bay, 
whuse excellent haven was called, fiom the names of the ships, 
Poifc Petei-Paul On the hftli June they left this haven, the 
natuialist Georg Wilhelm Steller having fust gone on board 
Behnng’s and the astionomei Louis de LTsle de LAjJa<ii#<p^E 
Chuikov’s vessel The coui&e was shaped at fiist foi*the S S E, 
but afteiwards, when no land could be discoveied m this 
dnection, foi the NE and E Duiing a storm on the l9t the 
vessels weie separated On the fgth July Behring icached the 
coast of America m 58 to 59° NL A shoit distance from the 
slioie Steller discovered heie a splendid volcano, which was 
named Sfc Ehas The coast was inhabited, but the inhabitants 
fied when the vessel approached Fiom this point Behnng 
wished to sail m a north-westeily direction to that promontory 
of Asia which foirned the turning-point of Ins fiist voyage It 
was howevei only with difficulty that m the almost constant fog 
the penmsula 0 f Alaska could be lounded and the vessel could 
sail foiwaid among the Aleutian island gioups Scurvy now 
biokc out among the crew, and the commander himself suffeied 


1 P 1 have sketched the voyages between the White Sea 
e-el’s T ° ] ra ;i pimci P all y a ^ fcer Engelhaidt’s German translation of Wian- 
gel s Tra\ ela It ib, unf 01 innately, „ mnnyrespects defective and confused 
ospecmlly with respect to the sketch of Chariton Laptev and his followers’ 
sledge journeja, undertaken m older to survev the rnARt w +1 ' 
and the Pja , 1M MuUoi 

Wi angel gi\ es as souices for his sketch A note at n M ^ j- 

si a,so th6 ^ ™ ■£*££ 
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severely fiom it, on which account the command was mainly in 
the hands of Lieut Waxel At an island the explorers came 
into contact with the natives, who at first were quite friendly, 
until one of them was offered brandy He tasted the liquoi, and 
was thereby so tei rifled that no gifts could calm his uneasiness 
On this account those of the crew who were on land wcic 
ordered to come on board, but the savages wished to detain 
then guests At last the Russians were set free, but a Koryak 
whom they had taken with them as an mterpieter was kept 
behind In order to get lnm set at hbeity, Waxel ordered two 
musket salvos to be filed over the heads of the natives, with the 
lesult that they all fell flat down from flight, and the Koiyak 
had an opportunity of makmg his escape Now the fire-water 
is a liquor m gieat request among these savages, and they aie 
not frightened at the filing of salvos of muskctiy 

During the following months Behrmg’s vessel drifted about 
without any distinct plan, m the sea between Alaska and Kam¬ 
chatka, m nearly constant fog, and m danger of stranding on 
some of the many unknown locks and islands which were passed 
On the 5th November the vessel was anchored at an island 
afterwards called Belli mg Island Soon howevei a great wave 
arose which thiew the vessel on land and crushed it against the 
locky coast of the island Of the wintering there, which, through 
Steller’s taking part m it, became of so great importance for 
natural history, I shall give an account further on m connection 
with the naiiative of oui visit to Behnng Island Heie I shall 
only re min d the readei that Behnng died of scurvy on the yth 
December, and that m the couise of the voyage gieat part of his 
ciew fell a sacnfice to the same disease In spring the survivois 
built a new vessel out of the fragments of the old, and on the 
■f- 3 -th of August they sailed away from the island where they had 
undeigone so many sufferings, and came eleven daj^s after to a 
haven on Kamchatka 

After parting from Behnng, Chirikov on the ®$th July sighted 
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the coast of America m 56 ° N L The mate Abraham Demen¬ 
tiev was then sent ashoie m the longboat, which was aimed with 
a cannon and manned by ten well-aimed men When he did not 
1 etum, anotliei boat was sent aftei bun But this boat too did 
not come back Piobably the boats’ ciews weie taken prisoners 
and killed by the Indians After making anothei attempt to 
find his lost men, Chirikov deteimined to return to Kamchatka 
He fust sailed some distance northwards alone; the coast of 
America without being able to land, as both the vessel’s boats 
weie lost Gieat scarcity of drinking-water was thus occasioned, 
which was felt the moie severely as the return voyage was veiy 
piotiacted on account of head-winds and fog During the voyager 
twenty-one men penshed, among them de 1’Isle de la Croykre, 
who died, as is said often to be the case with scurvy patients^ on 
board ship, while he was bemg earned from his bed up on deck 
to be put on land 1 


The voyages of Behring and Chirikov, attended as they weie by 
the sacufice of so many human lives, gave us a knowledge of the 
position of North-western America m relation to that of Noitli- 
eastem Asia, and led to the discovery of the long volcanic chain 
of islands between the Alaska peninsula and Kamchatka 
7 Voyages, to Japan —For these Captain Spangberg ordered 
a huclei, the EiUengeln Michael , and a double sloop, the 
JJadeschda, to be built at Okotsk, tbe old vessel Gdbnel being 
at the same time lepaired for the same purpose Spangberg 
lumself took command of the Michael, that of the double sloop 
was given to Lieutenant Walton, and of the Gabriel to Midship¬ 
man Cheltinga Drift-ice pi evented a start until midsummei, 
and on that account nothing more could be done the first year 
(1738) than to examine the Kurile Islands to the 46th degree 
of latitude From this point the vessels returned to Kamchatka, 


1 In this account of Behring’s and Chirikov’s vovae-ea T l™ , 

Muller fm nn lf)7 tuiT luiikliv a voyages, i nave followed 

Muuer (in pp 287-268) More complete ongmal accounts of Behrings 
voyaga are quoted furthe. on „ the sketch of our™rt to Behrmg id 
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where they wintered at Bolschaja Beka On the —173 9^ 
Spangberg with his little fleet again left this haven All the 
vessels kept together at first, until m a violent stoim attended 
■with fog Spangberg and Cheltmga were parted fiom Walton 
Both made a successful voyage to Japan and landed at seveial 
places, being always well leceived by the natives, who appeared 
to be veiy willing to have dealings with the foieigners During 
the letum voyage Spangbeig landed m 43° 50' NL on a laige 
island noith of Nippon Here he saw the Amo race, enigmatical 
as to its ongm, distinguished by an exceedingly abundant growth 
of hail and beard which sometimes extends over the gieater pait 
--of Jibe body Spangbeig returned to Okotsk on the -^° T o ^ r 

Walton sailed along the coast m a southerly dnection to 33° 48' 
N L Heie was a town with 1,500 houses, wheie the Bussian sea- 
faierswere received m a very friendly way even m private houses 
Walton subsequently landed at two other places on the coast, 
returning afterwards to Okotsk,where he anchored on the ] ^ - q t <ip ^ 1 1 ’" 1 
The veiy splendid results of Spangberg’s and Walton’s voyages 
by no means corresponded with the maps of Asia constructed 
by the men who were at that time leaders of the Petersbuig 
Academy Spangberg therefore during his return j oumey through 
Siberia got orders to travel again to the same legions m older 
to settle the doubts that had aiisen A new vessel had to 
be built, and with this he started m 1741 fiom Okotsk to 
his foimer winter haven m Kamchatka Hence he sailed m 
1742 in a southerly direction, but he had scarcely passed the 
first of the Kunle Islands when the vessel became so leaky 
that he was compelled to turn The second expedition of 
Spangberg to Japan was thus completely without result, a 
cncumstance evidently brought about by the unjustified aDd 
offensive doubts which led to it, and the arbitrary way m 
which it was arranged at St Petersburg 

8 Journeys in the interior of Siberia by Gmelni, Mhllei, 
1 Muller, in p 164 
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Steller, Kraschenmmkov, de l’Isle de la Oroy&re, &c—The 
voyages of these savants have indeed foimed an epoch m oui 
knowledge of the ethnography and natural history of North Asia, 
but the noitli coast itself they did not touch An account of 
them theiefoie lies beyond the limits of the history which I 
have undeitaken to relate here 


The Gieat Noitliern Expedition by these journeys both by 
sea and land had gained a knowledge of the natural conditions 
of North Asia based on actual researches, had yielded pretty 
comjilete mfonnation regarding the boundaiy of that quarter 
of the globe towards the noith, and of the relative position 
of the east coast of Asia and the west coast of Amenca, had 
discoveied the Aleutian Islands, and had connected the Russian 
discoveries m the east with those of the West-Europeans m 
Japan and China 1 The results were thus very grand and 
epoch-making But these undertakings had also required very 
considerable sacrifices, and long before they were finished they 
were looked upon in no favourable hght by the Siberian 
authonties, on account of the heavy buiden which the transpoit 
of piovisions and othei equipment thiough desolate regions 
imposed upon the countiy Nearly twenty years now elapsed 
befoie there was a new exploiatory expedition m the Sibenan 
Polai Sea woithy of being legisteied m the history of geography 
This time it was a pnvate person, a Yakutsk mei chant, 
Schalaukov, who proposed to repeat Deschnev’s famous voyage 
and to gam this end sacrificed the whole of his means and 
his life itself Accompanied by an exiled midshipman, Ivan 
Backoff, and with a ciew of deserters and deported men, he 

It desen es to be noted cs a hteiary curiosity that the famous French 
savani and geographei, Vivien de Saint Martin, m his work, Histoire de la 
Wogtaplm et de s Detouvci tea geogi ctplnquea , Pans, 1873, does not say a single 
wor regarding all those expeditions which form an epoch m our knowledge 
of the Old World 
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sailed in 1760 from the Lena out into the Polar Sea, but 
came the first year only to the Yana, where he wintered 
On the 1761, he contmued his voyage towards the east, 

always keeping near the coast On the yth September he 
rounded the dieaded Svjatomos, sighting on the othei side of 
the sound a high-lying land, LjachofFs Island At the Bear 
Islands, whither he was earned by a favourable wind over an 
open sea, he first met with drift-ice, although, it appears, not 
m any considerable quantity But the season was alieady far 
advanced, and he therefore considered it most advisable to 
seek wmter quarters at the mouth of the neigbommg Kolyma 
nvei Here he built a spacious wmter dwelling, which was 
surrounded by snow ramparts armed with cannon from the 
vessel, probably the whole house was not so laige as a peasant’s 
cabm at home, but it was at all events the grandest palace 
on the north coast of Asia, often spoken of by latei travelleis, 
and regarded by the natives with amazed admiration In the 
neighbourhood there was good remdeei hunting and abundant 
fishing, on which account the winter passed so happily, that 
only one man died of scurvy, an exceedingly favourable state 
of things for that period 

The following year Schalauiov started on the but 

calms and constant head-winds pi evented lnm fiom passmg 
Cape Schelagskoj, until he was compelled by the late season 
of the year to seek for wmter quarteis For this he considered 
the neighbouring coast unsuitable on account of the scarcity 
of forests and driftwood, he theiefoie sailed back to the west¬ 
ward until aftei a great many mishaps he came again at last 
on the ^ Septembei to the house which he had built the 
year before on the Kolyma 

He proposed immediately to make a renewed attempt the 
following spring to reach his goal But now his stores were 
exhausted, and the weaned crew refused to accompany him 
In older to obtain funds for a new voyage he travelled to 
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Moscow, and by means of the assistance he succeeded in 
procuring there, he commenced in 1766 a voyage from which 
neithei he nor any of his followers leturned Coxe mentions 
several things which tell m favour of his having actually rounded 
Cape Deschnev and reached the Anadyr But Wrangel believes 
that he perished m the neighbourhood of Cape Schelagskoj 
For m 1823 the inhabitants of that cape showed Wi angel's 
companion Matiuschkm a httle ruinous house, built east of the 
nvei Werkon on the coast of the Polar Sea Foi many years 
back the Chukches tiavelkng past had found there human bones 
gnawed by beasts of prey, and various household articles, which 
mdicated that shipwrecked men had wintered theie, and Wrangel 
accordingly supposes that it was there that Schalaurov perished 
a sacrifice to the determination with which he prosecuted his 
self-imposed task of sailing lound the north-eastern promontoiy 
of Asia 1 

In order to ascertain whether any tiuth lay at the bottom 
of the view, geneially adopted m Siberia, that the continent, of 
America extended along the north coast of Asia to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the islands situated there, Chicherin, Governor of 
Siberia, m the winter of 1763 sent a sergeant, Andrejev with 
dog-sledges on an ice journey towards the noith He succeeded 
m reaching some islands of considerable extent, which Wrangel, 
who always shows himself very sceptical with respect to the 
existence of new lands and islands m the Polar Sea, considers to 
have been the Bear Islands Now it appeals to be pretty certain 
that Andrejev visited a south-westeily continuation of the land 
named on lecent maps “ Wrangel Land," which m that case, like 
the conespondmg part of Amenca, foims a collection of many 

1 An account of Sclialauiov is given by Cose (Russian Discover ies, &c , 
1780, p 323) and Wrangel (i p 73) That the hut seen bj r Matiuschkm 
actually belonged to Schalauiov appears to me highly improbable, for 
the traditions of the Siberian savages seldom extend sixty years back 
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large and small islands Andrejev found eveiywheie numeious 
proofs that the islands which he visited had been formerly 
inhabited Among other things he saw a laige hut built of 
wood without the help of iron tools The logs weie as it weie 
gnawed with teeth (hewed with stone axes), and bound togethei 
with thongs 1 Its position and construction indicated that the 
house had been built for defence , it had thus been found im¬ 
possible m the desolate legions of the Polai Sea to avoid the 
discord and the strife which pievail in moie southerly lands 
To the east and noith-east Andrejev thought he saw a distant 
land, he is also clearly the true European discoverer of Wrangel 
Land, provided we do not consider that even he had a pre¬ 
decessor m the Cossack, Feodor Tatarinov, who accordmg to 
the concluding woids of Andiejev’s journal appears to have 
pieviously visited the same islands It is highly desnable that 
this journal, if still m existence, be published m a completely 
unaltered foim How impoitant this is appears fiom the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph in the instructions given to Billings —“ One 
Sergeant Andrejev saw from the last of the Bear Islands a large 
island to which they (Andrejev and his companions) tiavelled m 
dog-sledges But they turned when they had gone twenty 
versts from the coast, because they saw fiesh traces of a large 
number of men, who had travelled m sledges diawn by rein¬ 
deer ” 2 

In order to visit the large land m the north-east seen by 
Andiejev, there was sent out in the years 1769, 1770, and 1771 
another expedition, consisting of the three suiveyors, Leontiev, 
Lussov, and Puschkarev, with dog-sledges ovei the ice to the 
north-east, but they succeeded neither in reachmg the land m 
question, nor even ascertaining with certainty whether it actually 
existed or not Am ong the natives, however, the belief m it 

1 Wrangel, l p 79 

2 Sauer, An Account, &c , Appendix, p 48 
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was maintained very persistently, and they even knew how to 
give names to the tribes inhabiting it 

The New Siberian Islands, which previously had often been 
seen by tiavellers along the coast, weie visited the first time in 
1770 by Ljachoff, who besides LjachofFs island lying neaiest 
the coast, also discovered the islands Maloj and Kotelnoj On 
this account he obtained an exclusive right to collect mammoth 
tusks theie, a branch of industiy which since that time appeals 
to have been earned on m these remote legions with no in¬ 
considerable piofit The importance of the discovery led the 
government some yeais after to send thither a land surveyoi, 
Chvoinov, 1 by whom the islands were siuveyed, and some 
furthei mfoimatiun obtained legardmg the remaikable natural 
conditions in that legion Accoiding to Chvoinov the ground 
there consists at many places of a mixtuie of ice and sand 
with mammoth tusks, bones of a fossil species of ox, of the 
llnnoceros, &c At many places one can hteially loll off the 
caipet-like bed of moss fiom the ground, when it is found that 
the close, green vegetable covering has cleai ice underlying 
it, a circumstance which I have also observed at several places 
m the I’olai regions The new islands were nch not only m 
ivory, but also m foxes with valuable skins, and other spoils of 
the chase of various kinds They therefore foimed for a tune 
the goal of various hunters 5 expeditions Among these hunteis 
may be named Sannikov, who m 1805 discovered the islands 
Stolbovoj and Faddejev, SlROVATSKOJ, who m 1806 discoveied 
Novaya Sibir, and Bjelkov, who m 1808 discoveied the small 
islands named aftei lnm In the meantime disputes arose about 
the hunting monopoly, especially aftei Bjelkov and otheis 
petitioned for permission to establish on Kotelno] Island a 
hunting and U admg station (?) 2 This mduced Romanzov, then 

1 Sauer, loc ut p 103, according to an oial communication by Ljachoft’s 
follower Protodiakonov 

2 Compare Wiangel, i p 98 
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Chancellor of Russia, to ordei once more these distant terntoiies 
to be exploied by Hedenstrom, 1 a Siberian exile, who had 
foimerly been secretary to some eminent man m St Peteisbuig 
He staited m dog-slcdgcs onthe^tli Maich, 1809, fiom TJ&tjansk 
going ovei the ice to Ljachoff’s Island, and thence to Faddejev 
Island, wheie the expedition was divided into two paits 
Hcdenstiom continued his course to Novaya Sibn, the south 
coast of which he surveyed Heie he discoveied among othei 
th ing s the lemarkable "tree mountain,” which I have befoie 
mentioned His companions Koschevin and Sannikov ex- 
ploied Faddejev, Maloj and Ljachoff’s Islands On Faddejev, 
Sannikov found a Yukagir sledge, stone slan-sciapeis, and an 
axe made of mammoth ivory, whence he diew the conclusion 
that the island was inhabited befoie the Russians mtioduced 
lion among the savage tubes of Sibena 

The exploiations thus commenced were continued m 1810 
The explorers staited on the ^ March fiom the mouth of the 
Indignka, and aftei eleven days’ journey came to Novaya Sibn 
It had been Hedenstrom’s original intention to employ remdcei 
and horses m exploung the islands, but he afterwaids abandoned 
this plan, fearing that he would not find pasture for his draught 
animals Both Hedenstiom and Sannikov beheved that they 
saw from the noith coast of the island bluish mountains on the 
horizon m the north-east In order to reach this new land the 
foimei undeitook a journey ovei the ice It was so uneven, 
howevei, that m four days he could only penetrate about seventy 
veists Here on the he met with quite open watei, 

which appealed to extend to the Bear Islands, i e for a distance 

1 Matthias Hedenstiom, Aulic Gouncilloi, whose name indicates that he 
was of Swedish bnth, died at the Milage Hajdukovo, se\en versts from 
Tomsk, on the 2nd October (20tli September), 1845, at the age of sixty-five 
Biogiaphical notes legarding Hedenstrom are to be found in the Calendar 
for the Iikutsb government for the year 1865, pp 57-60, I have not, 
however, succeeded m proem mg this work, oi m finding any other notices 
of Hedenstrom^ birthplace and life 
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of about 500 versts He theiefore turned southward, and 
reached the mainland after foity-three days’ very difficult 
travelling over the ice During the journey Hedenstrom was 
saved fiom famine by his success in killing eleven Polar bears 
A new attempt, which he made the same spring to reach with 
dog-sledges the unknown land in the north-east, was also without 
result m consequence of his meeting with broad, impassable 
" leads ” and opemngs m the ice, but even on this occasion he 
believed that he found many indications of the existence of 
an extensive land m the direction named It was only with 
great difficulty that on the “th May he succeeded m reach¬ 
ing the mainland at Cape Baranov over very weak ice 

The same year Sanmkov exploied Kotelnoj Island, wheie he 
fell m with Bjelkov and several hunters, who had settled for the 
summer on the west coast of the island to collect mammoth tusks 
and hunt foxes there He found also a Greek cioss elected on 
the beach and the lemains of a vessel, which, to judge from its 
construction and the hunting implements scattered about m the 
neighbourhood, appeared to have belonged to an Archangel 
hunter, who had been driven by wind or ice from Spitzbergen 
or Novaya Zemlya 

Next summer “the Hedenstiom expeditions ” were concluded 
with the survey of the north coast of Novaya Sibir by Chenizyn, 
and by a repetition of the attempt to penetrate from Cape 
Kamenno] over the ice m a north-easterly direction, this time 
earned out by the Cossack Tatarinov, and finally by a renewed 
exploration of Faddejev Island by Sanmkov Tatarmov found 
the ice, probably m the end of March, so thm, that he did not 
dare to pioceed farther, and beyond the thm ice the sea was seen 
to be quite open Sanmkov fiist explored Faddejev Island He 
thought he saw from the hills of the island a high land in the 
noith-east, but when he attempted to reach it over the ice, he 
came upon open water twenty-five versts fiom land He there¬ 
fore returned the same spring to Ustjansk m order there to 
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equip a caravan consisting of twenty-three remdeei, which 
started on the h? 1 May to go ovei the ice to Kotelnoj Island, 
which could be leached only with great difficulty in consequence 
of “ leads ” m the ice and the large quantity of salt water which 
had accumulated upon it The lemdecr weie exceedingly 
enfeebled, but lecoveied rapidly on leaching land, so that 



PCTlflll FEODOROVITSOU ANJOtJ 

i Born In 1798 In RubbIr, died in 1800 In St Petersburg 

Sanrukov was able under specially favourable circumstances to 
make a large numbei of interesting excursions, among others one 
across the island He stated that on the heights in the interior 
of it there were found skulls and bones of horses, oxen, 
“ buffaloes ” (Ovibos ?) and sheep m so large numbers, that 
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it was evident that whole herds of gramimvoia had lived there 
m former times Mammoth hones were also found everywhere 
on the island, whence Sanmkov drew the conclusions, that all 
these animals had lived at the same time, and that since then the 
climate had considerably deteriorated These suppositions he 



FEBDINAHD VON ■WftAt.OEt, 

Com m 1700 at Pskov, died in 1870 at Doiiiat 

considered to be further confirmed by the fact that large, 
partially petrified tree-stems were found scattered about on the 
island in still greater numbers than on Novaya Sibir 1 Besides 

1 A very lemaitable geological fact is the number of tree-stems in all 
stages of decay and peti if action, which aie embedded in the rocks and 
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lie found lieie everywhere lemams of old “Yukagir dwellings”, 
the island had thus once been inhabited Aftei Sanmkov had 
fetched Chemtzyn fiom Faddejev Island, wlieie he had passed 
the summer m great want of piovisions, and oidered him, who 
was probably a greater adept at the pen, to draw up a leport of 
his own mteiesting researches, he commenced his return journey 
on the and arrived at Ustjanslc on the f^th November 

It may be said that through Hedenstrom’s and Sanmkov’s 
exceedmgly remarkable Polar journeys, the titles have been 
written of many important chapters m the history of the 
formei and recent condition of our globe But the mqunei 
has hitherto waited m vain for these chapters being completed 
through new researches carried out with improved appliances 
For smce then the New Siberian Islands have not been visited 
by any scientific expedition Only in 1823 Anjou, lieutenant 
m the Russian Navy, with the surgeon Figurin, and the mate 
Ilgin, made a new attempt to penetrate over the ice to the 
supposed lands m the north and north-east, but without success 
Similar attempts were made at the same time from the Siberian 
mainland by anothei Russian naval officer, Ferdinand von 
WfiANGEL,accompamedby Dr KUber, midshipman MATIUSCHKIN, 
and mate Kosmin They too were unsuccessful m penetrating 
over the ice far from the coast Wrangel returned fully convinced 
that all the accounts which were current m Siberia of the land 
he wished to visit, and which now bears the name of Wrangel 
Land, weie based on legends, mistake, and intentional untruths 
But Anjou and Wrangel did an important service to Polai 

earthy strata of Siberia, having their origin all along from the Jurassic 
age till now It appears as if Siberia, during the whole of this immense 
period of time, has not been subjected to any great changes in a purely 
geographical respect, whereas m Europe there have been innumerable 
alternations of sea and land, and alps have been formed and disappeared 
The Siberians call the tree-stems found on the tundi a far from the sea 
and rivers Adam's loood, to distinguish them from more recent sub fossil 
trees, which they call Noah’s wood 
VOL n 
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lesearch by showing that the sea, even m the neighbourhood of 
the Pole of cold, is not covered with any strong and continuous 
•dieot of ice, even at that season of the year when cold reaches 
its maximum By the attempts made nearly at the same tune 
by Wiangel and Parry to penetrate faithei northwaids, the one 
fiom the north coasts of Sibena, and the other from those of 
Spitzbergen, Polai tiavelleis for the fust tune got a coirect idea 
how uneven and impassable ice is on a fiozen sea, how httle the 
way ovei such a sea itsembles the even polished surface of a 
fiozen lake, over which we dwellers m the noitli aie accustomed 
to speed along almost with the velocity of the wind Wi angel’s 
nanative at the same time foims an impoitant souicc of know¬ 
ledge both of preceding journeys and of the recent natnial 
conditions on the noith coast of Asia, as is only too evident fiom 
the fiequent occasions on which I have quoted his woik m my 
sketch of the voyage of the Vega 

It lemams foi me now to enumerate some voyages fiom 
Behring’s Stiaits westward into the Siberian Polar Sea 

1778 and 1779—Duiing the third of his famous circum¬ 
navigations of the globe James Cook penetiated thiough 
Behnng’s Straits into the Polar Sea, and then along the north¬ 
east coast of Asia westwards to Irkaipij, called by him Cape 
North Thus the honour of having earned the first seagomg 
vessel to this sea also belongs to the gieat navigatoi He 
besides confirmed Belning’s determination of the position of 
the East Cape of Asia, and himself determined the position 
of the opposite coast of America 1 The same voyage was 

1 The first European who visited the part of America 1} ing light opposite 
to Asia was Schestakov’s companion, the suiveyor Gvosdev He crossed 
Behring’s Straits to the American side as early as 1730 ( Muller , m p 131), 
and therofoie ought properly to be considered as the discoverer of this 
sound The noith-v esternmost part of America, Behnng’s Straits and the 
islands situated m it, aie besides shown m Strahleuberg’s map, which was 
made at least a decade befoie Gvosdev’s vojage There north-western 
Amenca is delineated as a large island, inhabited by a tribe, the Pucho 
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approximately rejieated the ycai after Cook’s death by his 
successoi Charles Clarke, but without any new discovcnes 
being made m the region m question 

1785-94 —The success winch attended Cook m Ins exploratory 
voyages and the mfoimation, unlooked foi even by the Russian 
government, which Coxe’s woik gave concerning the voyages of 
the Russian hunters m the North Pacific, led to the equipment 
of a giand new expedition, having for its object the furtkei 
exjiloration of the sea which bounds the gieat Russian Empire 
on the north and east The plan was drawn up by Pallas and 
Coxe, and the cariymg out of it was entrusted to an English 
naval officei m the Russian seivice, J Billings, who had taken 
part in Cook’s last voyage Among the many others who were 
membeis of the expedition, may be mentioned Dr Merk, 
Dr Robeck, the secretary Martin Sauer, and the Captains 
Hall, Sarytchev, and Behring the youngei, m all more 
than a hundred persons The expedition was fitted out on a 
very large scale, but in consequence of Billings’ unfitness foi 
having the command of such an expedition the result by no 
means corresponded to what might reasonably have been expected 
The expedition made an mconsideiable exclusion into the Polai 

chotshi , who lived m a constant state of waifaie with the GiULhieghi, who 
inhabited the islands in the sound Wi angel Land is also shown m this 
remarkable map In 1767, eleven yeais befoie Cook's \ oyage m the Polai 
Sen, the American side of Behring’s Straits was also visited bj Lieut Synd 
with a Russian expedition, that stalled from Okotsk in 1764 In the short 
account of the voyage which is to be found in William Coxe's Account of 
the Russian Discover les, &c , London, 1780, p 300, it is said expressly that 
Synd considered the const on which he landed to belong to America On 
Synd’s map, published by Coxe, the north part of the Behring Sea is 
enriched with a numbei of fictitious islands (St Agaphoms, St Myroms, 
St Titi, St Snmuelis, and St Andrete) As Synd, accoiding to Sarytchev 
in the work quoted below, p 11, made the voyage m a boat, it is piobable 
that by these names islands were indicated which lay quite close to the 
coast and were not so far from land as shown m the ipap, besides, the 
mountain-summits on St Lawrence Island, which are separated by extensive 
low lands, may perhaps ha\ e been taken for separate islands 

P 2 
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Sea fiom the ^th June to the “A-A" 6 1787, and m 1791 Billings 
sailed up to St Lawrence Bay, fiom. which he went over land 
with eleven men to Yakutsk The rest of this lengthened 
expedition does not concern the regions now m question 1 

Among voyages during the centiuy it remains to give account 
"of those which have been made by Otto von Kotzebue, who 
duimg his famous circumnavigation of the globe in 1815—18, 
among other things also passed thiough Behring’s Stiaits and 
discoveied the strata, remarkable in a geological point of view, 
at Eschscholz Bay, Lijtke, who duimg his cncunmavigation of 
the globe m 1826—29, visited the islands and sound m the 
neighbouihood of Chukotskoj-nos, Moore, who wintered at 
Ohukotskoj-nos m 1818—49, and gave us much mteiestmg 
information as to the mode of life of the Nam oil os and 
Cliukches, Kellet, who m 1849 discovered Kellet Land and 
Herald Island on the coast of Wrangel Land, John Rodgers, 
who m 1855 earned out foi the Amencan government much 
important hydrographical woik m the seas on both sides of 
Behring's Straits, Dallmann, who duimg a trading voyage m 
the Behnng Sea landed at vanous points on Wiangel Land, Long, 
who m 1S67, as captain of the whaling barque Nile, discoveied the 
sound between Wrangel Land and the mainland (Long Sound) 
and penetrated fiom Behnng’s Straits westwards farther than 

1 Billings’ voyage is described m Maitin Sauer’s Account of a Geogra¬ 
phical and Astronomical Expedition to the Noithein Paits of Asia, <SLc, by 
Commodoie Joseph Billings , London, 1802, and Gavnla Sarycliev’s 
Achtjahnge Reise im not dlichen Sihenen, avf dem Eismeei e und dem noid- 
ostlichen Ocean Aus dem Russischen ubei set-t von J H Busse, Leipzig, 
1805-1806 As interesting to oui Swedish readers it may be mentioned 
that the Russian huntei Prybilov informed Sauer that a Swedish brigantine, 
Met Icui, coppeied, carrying sixteen cannon, commanded by J H Coxa, in 
1 ^ 88, cruised m the Behnng Sea m order to destroy the Russian settlements 
tlieie They however, according to Prybilov’s statement to Sauer, “did 
no damage, because they saw that we had nothing worth taking away 
They instead gave us gifts, because they weie ashamed to offer violence 
to such poor fellows as we” (Sauer, p 213) 
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any of I 11 & piedecessois, Dall, who, at the same time that we 
aie indebted to him foi many important contilbntmns to the 
knowledge of the natural conditions of the Belli mg Sea, also 
anew examined the ice-&tiata at Esclischolz Bay, and many 
others—but as the historical pait of the sketch of the voyage of 
the Vega has alieady occupied moie space than was calculated 
upon, I consider myself compelled with lespect to the voyages 
of these exploiers to refer to the numerous and for the most 
part accessible writings which have aheady been published 
regarding them 1 

Was the Vega actually the hist, and is she at the moment 
when this is bemg wntten, the only vessel that has sailed from 
the Atlantic by the north to the Pacific ? As follows from the 
above nariative, this question may perhaps be answered with 
consideiable certainty in the affiimative, as it may also with 
truth be maintained that no vessel has gone the opposite way 


1 Otto von Kotzebue, EntdecJcungs-Reise in die Sud-See und nach dei 
Behrings Stiasse, Weimar, 1821 (Part III, Contributions m Natural 
History, by Adelbert von Chamisso)—Louis Chons, Voyage pittoiesque 
autoui du monde, Paris, 1822 

Frdd^rik Lutkd, Voyage autoui du monde. Pans, 1835-36 —F H von 
Kittlitz, Denlcuuuidiglceilen einei Reise nach deni lussi&chen Amenlca, nach 
Milcronesien und dui ch Eamtschatha, Gotha, 1858 
Kellet, Voyage of H M S u Eeialc7,” 1845-51, Loudon, 1853 (Discovery 
of Herald Island and the east coast of Wrangel Land) 

W H Hooper, Ten Months among the Tents of the TusJct, London, 1853 
(Moore’s wintenng at Chukotskoj-nos) 

John Rodgeis, Behnng’s Sea and Arctic Ocean, fiom Suivejs of the 
Noith Pacific Surveying Expedition, 1855 (onlj charts)—W Heme, Die 
Expedition in die Seen von China, Japan und Ochoish , unter Commando von 
Commodoie Cohn Ringgold und Commodoie John Rodgeis, Leipzig, 1858 
(the expedition arnved at the result that Wrangel Land did not exist) 
(Lmdemann) Wrangels Land im Jahre 1866, duich Eapiten Dallmann 
hesucht (Deutsche Geogiaph Blattei, B iv p 64, 1881) 

Petermann, Entdeclcung eines neuen Polai-Landes durch den amenlcan, 
Capt Long, 1867 (Mittheil 1868, p 1)— Das neu-entdeclte Polar-Land , 
&c (Mittheil 1869, p 26) 
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flora the Pacific to the Atlantic 1 But the fictitious hteiatuie 
of geogiaphy at all events compiehends accounts of various 
voyages between those seas by the north passage, and I considei 
myself obliged briefly to enumeiate them 

The first is said to have been made as early as 1555 by a 
Portuguese, Martin Ciiacke, who affirmed that he had been 
parted fiom his companions by a west wind, and had been chivcn 
forwaid between various islands to the entrance of a sound 
winch lan north of America m 59° N L , finally that he had 
come S W of Iceland, and thence sailed to Lisbon, airivinff 
thcie befoie his companions, who took the “common way,” 
south of Afuca In 1579 an English pilot certified that he had 
lead m Lisbon in 1567 a jnrated account of this voyage, which 
howevei he could not piocure afterwards because all the copies 
had been destioyed by Older of the kmg, who consideied that 
such a discoveiy would have an mjuiious effect on the Indian 
trade of Portugal (Puichas, m p 849) We now know that 
theie is land wheie Chacke’s channel was said to be situated, 
and it is also certain that the sound between the continent of 
Anienca and the Fianklm archipelago lying much farthei to the 
north was alieady m the sixteenth centuiy too much filled with 
ice for its being possible that an account of meeting with ice 
could be omitted from a tiuc sketch of a voyage along the north 
coast of America 

In 1588 a still more lemaikable voyage was said to have been 
made by the Portuguese, Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado He is 
believed to have been a cosmogiaphei who among other tilings 
concerned himself with the still unsolved pioblem of making a 

1 It ought to be remoinbered that the voyage of the distinguished Arctic 
exploiei, McClure, carried out with so much gallantry and admuahle pei- 
i 50\ orance, from the Pacific to the Atlantic along the north coast of 
Amenca, took place to no inconsiderable extent by sledge journeys over the 
ice, and that no English vessel has ever sailed by this route from the one 
sea to the oth er The North-west Passage has thus never been accomplished 
by a vessel 
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compass fieo fiom valuation, and with the question, veiy difficult 
m his time, of finding a method of deteimming the longitude 
at sea (see the woik of Amoretti quoted below, p 38) Of his 
imaginary voyage ho has wntten a long narrative, of which a 
Spanish copy with some diawmgs and maps was found m a 
hbiaiy at Milan The nariative was pubhslied m Italian and 
Fiench translations by the superintendent of the library, Clievahei 
Carlo Amoretti, 1 who besides added to the work a numbei ol 
Ins own learned notes, which howevei do not give evidence of 
experience m Aictic wateis The same nanative has since been 
pubhshed m Enghsh by J Barrow (A Chi onological History oj 
Voyages into the Aoctic Regions, &c , London, 1818 App p 24) 
The gi eater pait of Maldonado’s leport consists of a detailed 
plan as to the way m which the new sea loute would be used and 
fortified by the Spanish-Portuguese government 2 The voyagt 
ltself is lefened to meiely m passing Maldonado says that m 
the beginning of Maicli lie sailed fiom Newfoundland along tip 
noith coast of America m a westward dnection Cold, stonu, 
and daikness, were at fiist veiy inconvenient for navigation, but 
at all events he leached without difficulty “ Anian Sound,” whicli 
sepaiates Asia fiom Amenca This is desenbed m detail Heie 
various ships were met with piepared to sail thiough the sound, 
laden with Chinese goods The ciews appealed to be Prussian 
or Hanseatic Conversation was earned on with them m Latin 
They stated that they came fiom a veiy laige town, situated a 
little more than a bundled leagues from the sound In the 
middle of June Maldonado returned by the way he came to the 
Atlantic, and on this occasion too the voyage was performed 
without the least difficulty The heat at sea dunng the leturn 
journey was as great as when it is gieatest m Spam, and 

1 Amoietti, Viaggio del mai e Atlantico al Pcmfico pei la via del Nord- 
Ooest, &c Fattodel capitano Lot enzo Fewei Maldonado, I’anno mdlxxxviii 
Milano, 1811 

3 At the date of Maldonado’s voyage Spain and Portugal weie united 
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meeting with, ice is not mentioned The banks of the river 
which falls into the haven at Am an Sound (accoidmg to 
Amoretti, identical with Behring’s Stiaits) weie overgrown with 
very large trees, bearing fruit all the yeai lound among the 
animals met with m the regions seals aie mentioned, but also 
two kinds of swine, buffaloes, &c All these absurdities show 
that the whole nanative of the voyage was fictitious, having 
been probably written with the view of theieby giving moie 
weight to the proposal to send out a north-west expedition fiom 
Portugal, and m the full behef that the supposed sound actually 
existed, and that the voyage along the north coast of America 
would be as easy of accomplishment as one across the North 
Sea 1 The way m which the icing down of a vessel is descubed 
indicates that the narrator himself or his informant had been 
exposed to a winter storm m some northern sea, probably at 
Newfoundland, and the spirited sketch of the sound appears to 
have been bonowed from some East Indian tiavellei, who had 
been driven by stoim to noithem Japan, and who m a channel 
between the islands m that legion believed that he had dis¬ 
covered the fabulous Am a n Sound 

Of a thud voyage m 1660 a naval officer named DE LA 
Madeline gave m 1701 the following short account, probably 
picked up m Holland or Portugal, to Count dl Pontchartein 
“ The Portuguese, David Melgeer, started horn Japan on the 
14th March, 1660, with the vessel le The, tternel, and following 
the coast of Tartary, % e the east coast of Asia, he first sailed 

1 The nanatives of the Russian voyagers in the Polar Seas bear a quite 
different stamp Details are seldom wanting m these, and they correspond 
with known facts, and the discoveries made are of reasonably modest 
dimensions I therefore consider, as I have said already, that the doubts 
of the trustworthiness of Deschnev, Chelyuskin, Andre]ev, Hedenstrom, 
Sanmkov, &c , are completely unfounded, and it is highly desirable that 
all journals of Russian exploiers m the Polar Sea yet m existence be 
published as soon as possible, and not m a mutilated shape, but in a 
complete and unaltei ed form 
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north to 84° NL Thence he shaped his conise between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, and passing west of Scotland and 
Ireland came again to Oporto m Portugal ” M de la Madeline’s 
narrative is to be found reproduced m M Buache’s excellent 
geographical paper “ Sui les diffdrentes idees qu’on a eues de la 
traversde de la Miie Glacial e arctique et sur les commumcations 
ou jonctions qu’on a supposdes entre diveises rmiies ” {Histoit e 
de VAcadimie, Annie Pans, 1759, Memovres , p 12) The 
paper is accompamed by a Polar map constructed by Buache 
himself, which, though the voyage which led to its construc¬ 
tion was clearly fictitious, and though it also contains many 
other errors—for instance, the statement that the Dutch 
penetrated m 1670 to the north part of Tarmur Land—is yet 
very valuable and intei estmg as a specimen of what a learned 
and critical geographer knew in 1754 about the Polar legions 
That Melguer’s voyage is fictitious is shown partly by the ease 
with which he is said to have gone from the one sea to the 
other, partly by the fact that the only detail which is to be 
found m his narrative, viz the statement that the coast of 
Tartary extends to 84° N L , is incorrect 

All these and various other similar accounts of north-east, 
north-west, or Polar passages achieved by vessels m former times 
have this in common, that navigation from the one ocean to the 
other across the Polar Sea is said to have gone on as easily as 
drawing a line on the map, that meeting with ice and northern 
animals of the chase is never spoken of, and finally that every 
partaculai which is noted is m conflict with the known geo¬ 
graphical, climatal, and natural conditions of the Arctic seas All 
these narratives therefore can be proved to be fictitious, and to 
have been mvented by persons Who never made any voyages in 
the true Polar Seas 

The Vega is thus the first vessel that has penetrated by the 
north from one of the gieat world-oceans to the other 
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Passage tlnongli Behring’s Stints—Amval at Nunamo—Scaice species of 
seal—Rich legislation—Passage to Amenca—SLite of the ice—Port 
Clarence—The Eskimo—Return to Asia—Konyam 13ay—Nntaial con¬ 
ditions thci e—The ice bleaks up in the intenoi of KonjamBay—St 
Lawrence Island—Piecedmg visits to tho Island—Depaituie to Belli mg 
Island 

After we had passed the easternmost piomontoiy of Asia, 
the course was shaped hist to St Lawience Bay, a not mcon- 
sideiable fjord, which indents the Chukch peninsula a little 
south of the smallest part of Belumg’s Stiaits It was my 
intention to anchor m tins fjoid as long as possible, m order 
to give the natiualists of the Vega expedition an oppoitumty 
of making acquaintance with the natuial conditions of a pait 
of Chukch Land which is more favoured by natuie than the 
baie stietch of coast completely open to the wmds of the Polai 
Sea, which we hitherto had visited I would willingly have 
stayed hist for some horns at Diomede Island, the maiket-place 
famed among the Polai tribes, situated m the narrowest part of 
the Straits, nearly half-way between Asia and Amenca, and 
probably before the time of Columbus a station for traffic be¬ 
tween the Old and the New Woilds But such a delay would 
have been attended with too gieat difficulty and loss of time m 
consequence of the dense fog which prevailed here on the 
boundary between the warm sea free from dnft-ice and the cold 
sea filled with dnft-ice 
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Even the high mountains on the Asiatic shore were still 
wrapped m a thick mist, from which only single mountain- 
summits now and then appealed Next the vessel laige 
fields of dnft-ice weie visible, on winch here and there flocks 
of a beautifully maiked species of seal (.Histi lophoca fcisciata, 
7. im m) had settled Between the pieces of ice sea-buds 
swarmed, mostly belonging to other species than those which 
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are met with m the European Polai seas The ice was fortu¬ 
nately so broken up that the Vega could steam forward at full 
speed to the neighbourhood of St Lawience Bay, where the 
coast was sunounded by some more compact belts of ice, which 
however were broken through with ease First, m the mouth 
of the fjord itself nnpenetiable ice was met with, completely 
blocking the splendid haven of St Lawrence Bay The Vega 
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was, tlierefoie, compelled to anchor m the open road off the 
village Nunamo But even here extensive ice-fields, though 
thin and lotten, drifted about, and long, but nariow, belts of 
ice passed the vessel m so large masses that it was not advisable 
to remain longei at the place Oui stay theie was theiefore 
confined to a few horns 

Dunog the course of the wmtei Lieutenant Noidquist en- 
deavouied to collect fiom the Chukches tiavelhng past as 
complete information as possible regarding the Chukch villages 
01 encampments which aie found along the coast between 
Chaun Bay and Behring’s Straits His informants always 
finished then hst with the village Eitryn, situated west of 
Cape Deschnev, explammg that farther east and south there 
lived anothei tribe, with whom they mdeed did not stand m 
open enmity, but who, however, weie not to be fully de 2 iended 
upon, and to whose villages they therefoie did not dare to 
accompany any of us 1 This statement also conesponds, as 
perhaps follows from what I have pointed out in the piecedmg 
chapter, with the accounts commonly found m books on the 
ethnogiaphy of this legion While we steamed forward 
cautiously m a dense fog m the neighboiuhood of Cape 
Deschnev, twenty to thirty natives came lowmg m a large 
skin boat to the vessel Eagei to make acquaintance with 
a tube new to us, we leceived them with pleasure But when 
they climbed over the side we found that they weie puie 

1 The enmity appeared, howevei, to be of a very passive nature and by 
no means depending on any tribal dislike, but only arising fiom the inhab¬ 
itants of the villages lying farthest eastward being known to be of a 
quarrelsome disposition and having the same reputation for love of fight¬ 
ing as the peasant youths m some villages in Sweden For Lieut Hooper, 
who duung the wmtei 1848-9 made a journey in dog-sledges from Chukot- 
skoj-nos along the coast towards Behring’s Straits says that the inhabitants 
at Cape Deschnev itself enjoyed the same bad reputation among their 
Namollo neighbours to the south as among the Chukches living to tbe 
westward “ They spoke another language ” Possibly they were pure 
Eskimo 
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Chukches, some of them old acquaintances, who during winter 
had been guests on boaid the Vega “ Ankali ” said they, with 
evident contempt, are fiist met with farthei beyond St Lawience 
Bay When we anchored next day at the mouth of this bay 
we were immediately, as usual, visited by a large number of 
natives, and ourselves visited their tents on land They still 
talked Chukch with a limited mixture of foieign words, lived 
m tents of a construction diffeung somewhat from the Chukches’, 
and appeared to have a somewhat different cast of countenance 
They themselves would not allow that there was any national 
difference between them and the old warnoi and conqueror 
tube on the north coast, but stated that the lace about 
which we inquired were settled immediately to the south 
Some days aftei we anchored m Konyam Bay (6f° 49' 1ST L, 
172° 53' WL from Greenwich) We found theie only pure 
lemdeer-owning Chukches, there was no coast population 
living by huntmg and fi&lung On the othei hand, the 
inhabitants near our anchoiage off St Lawrence Island 
consisted of Eskimo and Namollo It thus appears as if 
a great part of the Eskimo who mhabit the Asiatic side 
of Behring’s Straits, had during recent tmies lost their own 
nationahty and become fused with the Chukches For it is 
ceitam that no violent expulsion has recently taken place 
here It ought besides to be lemaiked that the name Onlilon 
which Wrangel heaid given to the old coast population driven 
out by the Chukches is evidently nearly allied to the word 
AnJcah, with which the remdeei-Chukch at present distin¬ 
guishes the coast-Chukch, also that, m the oldest Russian 
accounts of Schestakov’s and Paulutski’s campaigns m these 
regions, there never is any mention of two different tnbes 
living here It is indeed mentioned in these accounts that 
among the slam Chukches there were found some men with 
perforated lips, but probably these were Eskimo from the 
other side of Behring's Straits, previously taken prisoners by 
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the Chukches, or perhaps merely Eskimo who had been 
paying a friendly visit to the Chukches and who had taken 
part as volunteers m their war of freedom It therefore 
appears to me to be on the whole more probable that the 
Eskimo have migrated from America to Asia, than that, as 
some authors have supposed, this tribe has entered America 
fiom the west by Behring’s Straits 01 Wrangel Land 

The tent-village Nunamo, or, as Hooper wntes, “ Noonah- 
mone,” does not he low, like the Chukck villages we had 
formerly seen, on the sea-shore, but pretty high up on a 
cape between the sea and a nver which debouches immediately 
to. the south-west of the village, and now during the snow- 
meltmg season was much flooded At a short distance from 
the coast the land was occupied by a very high chain of 
mountains, which was split up into a number of summits and 
whose sides were formed of immense stone mounds distributed 
m terraces Here a large number of marmots and lagomys 
had their haunt The lagomys, a species of rodent that 
does not occur m Sweden, of the size of a large rat, is rernaik- 
able for the care with which m summer it collects great stoies 
for the winter The village consisted of ten tents built without 
order on the first high strand bank The tents differed some¬ 
what m construction from the common Chukch tents, and as 
drift-wood appears to be met with on the beach only m limited 
quantity, whale-bones had been used on a veiy large scale m 
the fiame of the tent Thus, for mstance, the tent-covering 
of seal-skm was stretched downwards over the nbs or lower 
jawbones of the whale which were fixed m the ground like 
poles These weie united above with shps of whale-bones, 
from which other shps of the same sort of bones or of whale¬ 
bone rose to the summit of the tent, and finally, to prevent 
the blast from raising the tent-covenng from the ground, its 
border was loaded with masses of laige heavy bones Eleven 
shouldei-blades of the whale weie thus used round a smgle 
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tent In tlie absence of drift-wood, whale and seal bones 
diene lied m tram-oil aie also used as fuel m cooking m the 
open air during summei , a large curved whale nb was placed 
ovei tlie fire-place to serve as a pot-holdei , the vertebiae of 
the whale weic used as mortals, the entianccs to the blubbei- 
cellars weie closed with shouldei-blades of the whale, hollowed 
whale-bones weie used as lamps, slices of whale-bone 01 pieces 
of the undei-jaw and the straiglitei ribs weie used foi shoeing 
the sledges, for spades and ice-mattocks, the chffeient parts 
of the implement being bound togethei with whale-bone 
fibres, &C 1 

Masses of black seal-flesh, and long, white, fluttering stungs 
of inflated intestines, were hung up between the tents, and m 
then mtenoi there weie everywhere to be seen bloody pieces 
of flesh, piepared m a disgusting way 01 lying scatteied about, 
whereby both the dwellings and then inhabitants, who weie 
occupied with hunting, had a moie than usually disagieeble 
appealance A pleasant mtciruption was foimed by the heaps 
of green willow branches which weie placed at the entrance 
of nearly eveiy tent, commonly surrounded by women and 
children, who ate the leaves with delight At some places 
whole sacks of Rhochola and various other plants had been 
collected for food duiing wmter As distinctive of the Chukches 
lieie it may be mentioned m the last place that they were 
abundantly piovided with Euiopean household aitides, among 
them Remington guns, and that none of them asked for 
spirits 

Most of the seals which were seen m the tents were the common 
Phoca hispida, but along with them we found seveial skms of 

1 There is still m existence a sketch of a tribe, living fur to the south on 
tlie coast of the Indian Sea, who at the time of Alexandei tlie Great used 
the bones of the whale in a similar waj "They build their houses so 
that the nchoBt among them take hones of the whale, which the sea casts 
up, and use them as beams, of the larger bones they make their doom 
Arnan, Historm Indica , XXIX and XXX 
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Histnophoca fascmta , Zimm, and I even succeeded, though with 
great difficulty, m inducing the Chukches to part with the 
skin and skull of this uncommon species, distinguished by 
its peculiar marking The natives appeared to set a special 
value on its skm, and parted with it unwillingly We had 
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ourselves, as I have already stated, seen during our passage 
from Behring’s Straits a number of these seals on the ice¬ 
floes drifting south, hut the limited tune at our disposal did 
not permit us to hunt them 
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When we left Pitlekaj, vegetation there was still far from 
having reached its full development, but at Nunamo the strand- 
bank was gay with an exceedingly rich magnificence of colour 
On an area of a few acres Di Kiellman collected heie more than 
a hundred species of flowering plants, among which were a con¬ 
siderable numbei that he had not befoie seen on the Cliukch 
Peninsula Space does not permit me to give anothei list of 
plants, but m ordei that the readei may have an idea of the 
great difference m the mode of growth which the same species 
may exhibit under the influence of diffeient climatal conditions, I 
give heie a drawing of the Alpine whitlow grass (Do ciba alpma , 
L) from St Lawrence Bay It would not, perhaps, be easy to 
recognise m this di awing the species delineated on page 341 of 
vol 1 , the globular form which the plant assumed on the 
shoie of Cape Chelyuskin exposed to the winds of the Polar 
Sea, has here, m a legion protected from them, completely 
disappeared 

At the locky headlands there were still, however, considerable 
snowdrifts, and from the heights we could see that considerable 
masses of ice weie still drifting along the Asiatic side of 
Behnng’s Straits During an excursion to the top of one of the 
neighbouring mountains, Dr Stuxberg found the corpse of a 
native laid out on a stone-setting of the form common among 
the Chukches Alongside the dead man lay a broken percussion 
gun, spear, arrows, tinder-box, pipe, snow-shade, ice-sieve, and 
various other things which the departed was considered to be in 
want of m the part of the Elysian fields set apart for Chukches 
The corpse had lam on the place at least since the preceding 
summer, but the pipe was one of the clay pipes that I had 
caused to be distributed among the natives It had thus been 
placed there long after the proper bunal 

Anxious as I was to send off soon from a telegraph station 
some re-assunng hues to the home-land, because I feared that 
a general uneasiness had already begun to be felt for the fate of 
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the Vega, I would willingly have remained at this place, so 
important and interesting m a scientific point of view, at least for 
some days, had not the ice-belts and ice-fields diifting about m 
the offing been so consideiable that if a wind blowing on land 
had risen unexpectedly, they might readily have been dangerous 
to our vessel, which even now was anchored m a completely 
open road, for the splendid haven situated farther m m 
St Lawrence Bay was still coveied with ice, and consequently 
inaccessible On the afternoon of 21st July, accordingly, when 
all were assembled on board pleased and delighted with the 
results of the morning visit to land, I ordeied the anchor to 
be weighed that the Vega might steam across to the American 
side of Behring’s Straits As m all the Polar seas of the 
northern hemisphere, so also heie, the eastern side of the Straits 
was ice-bestiewn, the western, on the other hand, clear of ice 
The passage was at all events a rapid one, so that by the after¬ 
noon of the 21st July we were able to anchor m Port Clarence, 
an excellent haven south of the westernmost promontory of Asia, 
Cape Prmce of Wales It nas the first time the Vega anchored 
m a jpi oper haven, since on the 18th Auqust 1878 she left Actinia 
Hanen cm Taimui Island During the intermediate time 
she had been constantly anchored or moored m open roads 
without the least land shelter from sea, wind, and dnft-ice The 
vessel was, however, thanks to Captain Palander’s judgment and 
thoughtfulness, and the ability of the officers and crew, still not 
only quite free fiom damage, but even as seaworthy as when she 
left the dock at Karlskrona, and we had still on board provisions 
for nearly a year, and about 4,000 cubic feet of coal 

Towards the sea Port Clarence is protected by a long low 
sandy reef, between the north end of which and the land there 
is a convement and deep entrance There a considerable nver 
falls into the interior of the harbour, the mouth of which widens 
to a lake, which is separated from the outei harbour by a sandy 
neck of land This lake also fonns a good and spacious harboui, 
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but its entrance is too shallow for vessels of any considerable 
draught The river itself, on the contrary, is deep, and about 
eighteen kilometres from* its mouth flows through another lake, 
fiom the eastern shore of which rugged and shattered mountains 
nse to a height which I estimate at 800 to 1000 meties, but it 
is quite possible that their height is twice as great, for m ma kin g 
such estimates one is liable to fall mto error South of the nver 
and the haiboui the land rises abruptly from the nver bank, 
which is from ten to twenty metres high On the north side, on 
the other hand, the bank is for the most part low, but farther 
into the mtenor the ground nses rapidly to rounded hills from 
300 to 400 metres high Only m the valleys and at other places 
where very large masses of snow had collected during the winter, 
were snow-dnfts still to be seen On the other hand, we saw no 
glaciers, though we might have expected to find them on the 
sides of the high mountams which bound the mner lake on the 
east It was also clear that dunng the recent ages no widely 
extended ice-sheet was to be lound here, for m the many 
excursions we made m different directions, among others up the 
nver to the lake just mentioned, we saw nowhere any moraines, 
erratic blocks, stnated rock-surfaces, or other traces of a past 
ice-age Many signs, on the other hand, mdicate that dunng 
a not very remote geological penod glaciers covered considerable 
areas of the opposite American shore, and contributed to 
excavate the fjords there—Kolyutschm Bay, St Lawrence Bay, 
Metschigme Bay, Konyam Bay, <Scc 

When we appoached the American side we could see that the 
shore cliffs were formed of stiatified rocks I therefore hoped 
to be able, at last, to make a nch collection of fossils, something 
that I had no opportunity of domg during the preceding part of 
the voyage But I found, on reaching them, that the stratified 
rocks only consisted of crystalline schists without any traces of 
animal or vegetable remains Nor did we find on the shore 
any whale-bones or any of the remarkable mammoth-bearing 
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ice-strata which, were discovered m the bay situated immediately 
north of Behring’s Straits, which was named after Di Esch- 
scjholz, medical officer during Kotzebue’s famous voyage 1 

Immediately after the anchor fell we were visited by several 
very large skin boats and a large number of TcayaLs The 
latter weie larger than the Greenlanders’, being commonly in¬ 
tended for two persons, who sat back to back m the middle of 
the craft We even saw boats from which, when the two 
rowers had stepped out, a thud person crept who had lain 
almost hermetically sealed m the interior of the ha/yah, 
sti etched on the bottom without the possibility of moving his 
limbs, or saving himself if any accident should happen It 
appeared to be specially common for children to accompany 
then eldeis m IcayaL voyages m this mconvenient way 

After the natives came on board a hvely traffic commenced, 
wheieby I acquired some arrow-points and stone fishing-hooks 
Anxious to procure as abundant material as possible for 

1 These strata were discovered during Kotzebue’s cncumnavigation of 
the globe (JSntdeclungs Eeise, Weimar, 1821, i p 146, and n p 170) 
The strand-bank was covered by an exceedingly luxunant vegetable 
carpet, and lOBe to a height of eighty feet above the sea Heie the “ rock,” 
if this woid can be used for a stratum of ice, was found to consist of puie 
ice, covered with a layer, only bix mcheB thick, of blue clay and turf-eartli 
The ice must have been seveial bundled thousand years old, for on its 
being melted a large number of bones and tusks of the mammoth appeared, 
from which we may dinw the conclusion that the ice-stratum waB formed 
during the period in which the mammoth lived m these regions This 
remarkable obseivation has been to a certain extent disputed by later 
travellers, but its correctness has lecently been fully continued by Dali 
On the other hand, the extent to winch the strong odoui, which was 
observed at the place and resembled that of buined horns, arose from the 
decaying mammoth remains, is peihaps uncertain Kotzebue fixed the 
latitude of the place at 66° 15’ 36” During Beechey’s voyage in 1827 the 
place was thoroughly examined by Mr Collie, the medical officer of the 
expedition He bi ought home thence a laige number of the bones of the 
mammoth, ox, musk-ox, reindeer, and horse, which were described by the 
famous geologist Buckland (F W Beechey, 2Vai rative of a Voyage to the 
Pacific and Behnng’s Stiaits, 1825-28 London, 1831, n Appendix) 
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mstitutmg a comparison between the household articles of 
the Eskimo and the Chukches, I examined carefully the skm- 
bags which the natives had with them In domg so I picked 
out one thmg after the other, while they did not object to me 
making an inventory One of them, however, showed great 
unwillingness to allow me to get to the bottom of the sack, but 
this just made me curious to ascertain what precious thing was 



ESKIMO FAMILY A1 POUT CLARENCE. 

(After a photograph hy 1 Palander ) 


concealed there I was urgent, and went through the bag halt 
with violence, until at last, m the bottom, I got a solution of 
the nddle—a loaded revolver Several of the natives had also 
breechloaders The oldest age with stone implements, and the 
most recent period with breechloaders, thus here reach hands 
one to the other 
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Many natives were evidently migrating to more northerly 
hunting-grounds and fishing places, perhaps also to the markets 
and play-booths, which Dr John Simpson describes m his well- 
known paper on the West Eskimo 1 Others had already pitched 
their summer tents on the banks of the inner harbour, or of the 
river before mentioned On the other hand, there was found m 



ESKIMO AT PORT CLARENCE 

After a photograph hj L Palander ) 


the region only a small number of winter dwellings abandoned 
during the warm season of the year The population consisted, 
as has been said, of Eskimo They did not understand a word 
of Chukch Among them, however, we found a Chukch woman, 

1 Further Papers relative to the recent Arctic Expedition, etc Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament London, 1855, p 917 
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who stated that true Chukches were found also on the American 
side, north of Belli mg ’s Straits Two of the men spoke a little 
English, one had even been at San Francisco, another at 
Honolulu Many of then household articles reminded us of 
contact with American whalers, and justice demands the 
lecognition of the fact that in opposition to what we commonly 
see stated, contact with men of civilised race appears to have 
been to the advantage and improvement of the savage in an 
economical and moral point of view Most of them now lived 
m summer-tents of thin cotton cloth, many wore European 



ESKIMO AT PORT CLARKNQE 
(After photographs by L Palander ) 

clothes, others were clad m trousers of seal or reindeer-skin and 
a light soft, often beautifully ornamented p*k of marmot skin 
over which m rainy weather was worn an overcoat made of 
pieces of gut sewn together The arrangement of the hair 
resembled that of the Chukches The women were tattooed with 
some lines on the chm Many of the men wore small 
moustaches some even a scanty beaid, while others had 
attempted the American goatee Most of them, but not all 
had two holes fiom sir to seven millimetres m length, cut in the’ 
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lips below the corners of the mouth In these holes weie worn 
large pieces of bone, glass, or stone (figuie 9, page 237) But 
these ornaments were often removed, and then the edges of the 
laige holes closed so much that the face was not much dis- 
figured Many had m addition a similar hole forward m the 
lip It struck me, however, that this strange custom was about 
to disappear completely, or at least to be Europeanised by the 
exchange of holes m the ears for holes m the mouth An 
almost full-grown young woman had a large blue glass bead 
hanging from the nose, m whose partition a hole had been 
made for its suspension, but she was very much embarrassed and 
hid her head m a fold of mama’syjesft, when this piece of grandeur 
attracted general attention AJ1 the women had long strings of 
beads mthe ears They woie bracelets of non or copper, lesem- 
blmg those of the Chukches The coloui of the skm was not very 
dark, with perceptible redness on the cheeks, the ban black 
and tallow-like, the eyes small, brown, slightly oblique, the 
face flat, the nose small and depressed at the root Most of 
the natives were of average height, appeared to be healthy and 
m good condition, and were marked neither by stnkmg thinness 
nor corpulence The feet and the hands were small 

A certain elegance and order prevailed m their small tents, 
the floor of which was covered with mats of plaited plants In 
many places vessels formed of cocoa-nut shells were to be seen, 
brought thither, like some of the mats, by whalers from the 
South Sea Islands For the most part their household and 
huntmg implements, axes, kmves, saws, breechloaders, revolvers, 
&c, were of American origin, but they still used or pieserved m 
the lumber repositories of the tent, bows and arrows, bird-darts, 
bone boat-hooks, and various stone implements The fishing 
implements especially were made with extraordinary skill of 
coloured sorts of bone or stone, glass beads, red pieces of the 
feet of certain swimming birds, &c The different materials 
were bound together by twine made of whalebone m such a 



ESKIMO FISHING IMPLEMENTS, ETO. 


1—0 Salmon hooks of stone of different colours, and hone In the form of beetles, one-half of the 
natural size 7 Fishing rod one-sixth 8 End of rod 9 Bone sinker with tufts and 
flshhook, one-half 10 Fish-hook with bone points, one halt 11 Fishhook wllh Iron- 
wire points, one- elf 12 Snow spectacles one third. 
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manner that they resembled large beetles, being intended for 
use in the same way as salmon-flies at home 

Fire was got partly with steel, flint, and tmder, paitly by 
means of the fire-drill Many also used American lucifers The 
bow of the fire-drill was often of ivory, richly ornamented with 
hunting figuies of different kinds Their tools were more 
elegant, better carved and more richly coloured with graphite 1 
and red ochre than those of the Chukches, the people were 
better off and owned a larger number of skm-boats, both 
kayaks and umiaks This undoubtedly depends on the sea 
being here covered with ice for a shorter time and the ice bemg 
thinner than on the Asiatic side, and the hunting accordingly 
being better All the old accounts however agree m represent¬ 
ing that in former tunes the Chukches were recognised as a 
great power by the other savage tribes m these legions, but 
all recent observations indicate that that time is now past A 
certain respect for them, howevei, appears still to prevail among 
their neighbours 

1 Graphite must be found in great abundance on the Asiatic side of 
Behring’s Straits I procured during winter a number of pieces, which had 
evidently been rolled m running water Chamisso mentions in Kotzebue’s 
Voyages (in p 169) that he had seen this mineral along with red ochre 
among the inhabitants at St Lawrence Bay , and Lieut Hooper states in 
Ins work (p 139), that graphite and red ochre are found at the village 
Oongwysac between Chukotsko]-nos and Behring’s Straits The lattei 
colour was sold at a high price to the inhabitants of distant encamp¬ 
ments These minerals have undoubtedly been used in the same way from 
time immemorial, and they are probably, like flint and nephrite, among 
the few kinds of stone which were used by the men of the Stone Age So 
far as is known, graphite came firBt into use in Europe during the middle 
ages A black-lead pencil is mentioned and delineated for the first time 
by Conrad Gessner m 1565 The rich but now exhausted graphite Beam 
at Borrowdale, m England, is mentioned for the first time by Dr Merret 
m 1667, as containing a useful mineral peculiar to England Very nch 
graphite seams have been found during recent decades, both at the 
mouth of the Yenise] (SidorofE’s graphite quarry) and at a spur of 
the Sayan mountains m the southern part of Siberia (Alibert’s graphite 
quarry), and these discoveries have played a certain r6le in the recent 
history of the exploration of the country 
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The natives, aftei the fiist mistiust had disappeared, were 
friendly and accommodating, honourable m then dealings though 
given to begging and to much haggling m making a bargain 
There appealed to be no chief among them, complete equality 
prevailed, and the position of the woman did not appeal to be 
mfenor to that of the man The children were what we would 
call m Europe well brought up, though they got no bringing up 
at all Ail were heathens The liking foi spmts appeared to 
be less strong than among the Chukchcs We learn besides 
that all selling of spirits to savages is not only forbidden on 
the American side, but forbidden m such a way that the law 
is obeyed 

During our stay among the Chukches my supply of articles 
for barter was very limited , for up to the houi of departure 
uncertainty pi evaded as to the time at which we would get 
free, and I was therefoie compelled to be sparing of the stores 
I often found it difficult on that account to induce a Chukch to 
part with things which I wished to acqune Here on the 
contrary I was a rich man, thanks to the large suiplus that 
was ovei from oui abundant wmtei equipment, which of 
course m warm regions would have been of no use to us I 
turned my riches to account by making visits like a pedlar in the 
tent villages with sacks full of felt hats, thick clothes, stockings, 
ammunition, &c, for which goods I obtained a beautiful and 
choice collection of ethnographical articles Among these may 
be mentioned beautiful bone etchings and carvings, and several 
arrow-points and other tools of a species of nephute, 1 which is 

1 Nephrite is a light green, sometimes grass-green, very haid and compact 
species of amphibolite, which occurs m High Asia, Mexico, and New Zealand 
At all these places it has been employed for stone implements, vases, 
pipes, &c The Chinese put an immensely high value upon it, and the 
wish to procure neplmte is said often to have determined their politics, 
to have caused wars, and impressed its stamp on treaties of peace con¬ 
cluded between millions I also considei it probable that the precious 
Vasa Murrhina, which was brought to Rome after the campaign against 
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—5 Buttons to carrying straps, 7 0pr i eS Hiza l,ie 6^^y1n^s e trap^th e a T siinSi , (ir button^cftTved 
walnm ivory one half of ito luitanl Bi«> « ^ ^Vonetlurd 9 Buttons 

S tofShS « iS tfli placediu 6 holes in the bp., natural size 10 Ivory diadem, 
two thirds 
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so puzzlmgly like the well-known nephrite from High Asia, that 
I am disposed to believe that it actually comes originally from 
that locality In such a case the occurrence of nephrite at 
Behring’s Straits is important, because it cannot be explained m 
any other way than either by supposing that the tribes living 
here have earned the mineral with them from their onginal 
home m High Asia, or that during the Stone Age of High Asia 
a like extended commercial intercommunication took place 
between the wild races as now exists, or at least some decades 
ago existed, along the north parts of Asia and Amenca 

On the north side of the harbour we found an old Euro¬ 
pean or Amencan train-oil boihng establishment In the 
neighbourhood of it were two Eskimo graves The corpses had 
been laid on the ground fully clothed, without the protection 
of any coffin, but surrounded by a close fence consisting of a 
number of tent poles driven crosswise into the ground Along¬ 
side one of the corpses lay a Lay ah with oais, a loaded double- 
barrelled gun with locks at half-cock and caps on, various other 
weapons, clothes, tmderbox, snow-shoes, dnnkmg-vessels, two 
masks carved m wood and smeared with blood (figures 1 and 
2, page 241), and strangely-shaped animal figures Such 
were seen also m the tents Bags of sealskin, mtended to be 

Mithndates, and has given nse to so much discussion, was nephrite 
Nephrite was also perhaps the first of all stones to be used ornamentally 
For we find axes and chisels of this material among the people of the 
Stone Age both in Europe (where no locality is known where unworked 
nephrite is found) and in Asia, America, and New Zealand In Asia 
implements of nephrite are found both on the Chukch Peninsula and in old 
graves from the Stone Age in the southern part of the country They 
have been discovered at Telma, sixty versts from Irkutsk, by Mr J N 
WilkofEski, conservator of the East Siberian Geographical Society In 
scientific mineralogy nephrite is first mentioned under the name of Kascho- 
long (i e a species of stone from the nver Kasch) It has heen brought 
home under this name by Renat, a prison er-of-war from Charles XII’s 
army, from High Asia, and was given by him to Swedish mineralogists, 
who described it very correctly, though kasch olong has since been 
eironeously considered a species of quarts 
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inflated and fastened to harpoons as floats, were sometimes 
ornamented with small faces carved m wood (figure 3, page 
241) In one of the two amulets of the same kind, which 
I brought home with me, one eye is represented by a piece 
of blue enamel stuck m, and the othei by a piece of iron 
pyrites fixed m the same way Behind two tents were found, 
erected on posts a metre and a half m height, roughly-formed 
wooden images of birds with expanded wings painted led I 
endeavoured without success to pui chase these tent-idols 1 foi 
a large new felt hat—an article of exchange for which m other 
cases I could obtain almost anything whatever A dazzlmgly 



ESKIMO GRAVE 

(After a drawing "by 0 Nordqulsl) 


white kayak ot a very elegant shape, on the other hand, 
I purchased without difficulty for an old felt hat and 500 
Remington cartridges 

As a peculiar proof of the ingenuity of the Americans when 
offering their goods for sale, it may be mentioned m conclusion 
that an Eskimo, who came to the vessel during our stay m the 
harbour, showed us a printed paper, by which a commercial house 
at San Francisco offered to “ sporting gentlemen ” at Behring’s 
Straits (Eskimo ?) their stock of excellent huntmg shot 

1 The Eskimo however, like the Chukches, do not appear to have any 
proper religion or idea of a life after this 
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As the west coast of Europe is washed by the Gulf Stream, 
there also runs along the Pacific coast of America a warn 
current, which gives the land a much milder climate than that 
which prevails on the neighbouring Asiatic side, wheie, as on 
the east coast of Greenland, there runs a cold northerly current 
The limi t of trees therefore m north-western America goes 
a good way north of Behring’s Straits, while on the Chukch 
Peninsula wood appears to be wholly wanting Even at Port 
Clarence the coast is devoid of trees, hut some kilometres 


« 
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ANIMAL FIGURE FROM AN ESKIMO GRAVE 

a From above b From the sile 
(One third of the natural size.) 


into the country alder bushes two feet high aie met with, and 
behmd the coast hills actual forests probably occur Vegetation 
is besides already luxuriant at the coast, and far away here, on 
the coast of the New World, many species are to be found 
nearly alhed to Scandinavian plants, among them the Lmncea 
Dr Kjellman therefore reaped here a nch botamcal harvest, 
valuable for the purpose of comparison with the flora of the 
neighbouring portion of Asia and other High Arctic regions 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL OBJECTS FROM PORT CLARENCE 

2 Wooden masks, found at a grave, one sixth of the natural size 8 Amulet a lace with one eje 
of enamel the other of pyrites from a harpoon float of sealskin, one third 4 Osrs, one nineteenth 
6 Boathook, one-twelftn 0 The hook or carved Ivory, one fourth 7 Carved knife handle (?) of 
ivory, one-half 
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Di Almquist m like manner collected very extensive matenals 
foi investigating the hchen-floia of the region, probably before 
very incompletely known The harvest of the zoologists, on the 
other hand, was scanty Notwithstanding the luxuiiant vege¬ 
tation land-evertebrates appeared to occur m a much smallei 
numbei of species than in northern Norway Of beetles, for 
instance, only from ten to twenty species could be found, 
mainly Harpahds and Staphyhmds, and of land and fresh-water 
mollusca only seven or eight species, besides which nearly all 
occuned veiy sparingly Among lemaikable fishes may be 
mentioned the same black marsh-fish which we caught at 
Ymretlen The avi-fauna was scanty for a high northern land, 
and of wild mammalia we saw only musk-rats Even the 
dredgings mthe haiboui yielded, on account of the unfavouiable 
nature of the bottom, only an inconsiderable numbei of animals 
and algae 

On the 26th July, at three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
weighed anchor and steamed back m splendid weather and 
with for the most pait a favouialble wind to the shore of the 
Old World In order to determine the salinity and temperature 
at different depths, soundings were made and samples of water 
taken every foui hours duimg the passage across the straits 
Trawling was besides earned on thiee times m the twenty-four 
hours, commonly with an extraordinarily abundant yield, among 
other thmgs of large shells, as, for instance, the beautiful Fusus 
defomnis, Reeve, with its twist to the left, and some laro-e 
species of crabs One of the latter (Chionoccctcs ojpxlvo , Kroyei) 
the dredge sometimes brought up m hundreds We cooked 
and ate them and found them excellent, though not very nch 
m flesh The taste was somewhat sooty 

Lieutenant Bove constmcted the diagiam repioduced at 
page 244, which is based on the soundings and other obser¬ 
vations made dunng the passage, from which we see how 
shallow is the sound which in the northernmost part of the 
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Pacific sepalates tlie Old Woild fiom tlie New An elevation 
of the land less than that which has taken place since the 
glacial period at the well-known Chapel Hills at Uddevalla would 
evidently be sufficient to unite the two worlds with each othci 
by a broad bridge, and a concspondmg depiession would have 
been enough to sepaiate them if, as is probable, they weie at 
one time continuous The diagiam shows besides that the 
deepest channel is quite close to the coast of the Chukch 
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Films deformis, ReeT e 


Peninsula, and that that channel contains a mass of cold water, 
which is separated by a ridge fiom the warmer watei on the 
Amencan side 

If we examine a maji of Siberia ive shall find, as I have 
already pointed out, that its coasts at most places aie straight, 
and are thus neithei indented with deep fjords suirounded with 
high mountains like the west coast of Norway, nor protected 
by an archipelago of islands like the gieater pait of the coasts 
of Scandinavia and 1 inland Certain parts of the Chukch 
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Peninsula, especially its south-eastern portion, form the only 
exception to this rule Several small fjords here cut into 
the coasts, -which consist of stratified granitic rocks, and in th& 
offing two large and several small rocky islands form an archi¬ 
pelago, separated from the mainland by the deep Senjavin 
Sound The wish to give our naturahsts an opportunity of 
once more prosecuting their examination of the natural history 


DIAGRAM, 

Showing the Tompornture and Depth of the water at Behnng a Stralta between Port Clarence 
and Senjavin Sound 
By G Bove 



of the Chukch Peninsula, and the desne to study one of the 
few parts of the Siberian coast which in all probability were 
formerly covered with inland ice, led me to choose this place 
for the second anchorage of the Vega, on the Asiatic side south 
of Behnng’s Straits The Vega accordingly anchored here on 
the forenoon of the 28th July, but not, as was at first in¬ 
tended, m Glasenapp Harbour, because it was still occupied by 
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unbroken ice, but in tbe mouth of the most northerly of the 
fjords, Konyam Bay 

This portion of the Chukch Peninsula had been visited before 
us by the corvette Senjavm, commanded by Captain, afterwards 
Admiral, Fr Lutke, and by an English Frankhn Expedition on 
board the Ploveo , commanded by Captain Moore Lutke stayed 
here with his companions, the naturalists Mertens, Postels, and 
Kittlttz, some days m August 1828, during which the harbour 
was surveyed and various observations m ethnography an,d the 
natural sciences made Moore wintered at this place m 1848-49 
I have already stated that we have his companion, Lieut W H 
Hooper, to thank for very valuable information relating to the 
tribes which live in the neighbourhood The region appears to 
have been then inhabited by a rather dense population Now 
there lived at the bay where we had anchored only three 
remdeer-Chukch families, and the neighbourmg islands niust 
at the time have been uninhabited, or perhaps the arrival of 
the Vega may not have been observed, for no natives came on 
board, which otherwise would probably have been the case 

The shore at the south-east part of Konyam Bay, m which 
the Vega now lay at anchor for a couple of days, consists of a 
rathei desolate bog, m which a large number of crane? were 
breeding Farther into the country several mountain summits 
rise to a height of nearly 600 metres The collections of the 
zoologists and botanists on tips shore were very scanty, but on 
the north side of the bay, to which excursions were made with 
the steam-launch, grassy slopes were met with, with pretty high 
bushy thickets and a great variety of flowers, which enriched 
Dr Kjellman’s collection of the higher plants from the north 
coast of Asia with about seventy species Here were found too 
the first land mollusca (Succmea, Limax, Hebx, Pupa, &c) on 
the Chukch Peninsula 1 


1 We have already found some land mollnsca at Port Clarence, but none 
at St Lawience Bay The northernmost find of such animals now known 
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We also visited the dwellings of the lemdeer-Chukch 
families They lesembled the Chukcli tents we had seen 
befoie, and the mode of life of the inhabitants differed little 
fiom that of the coast-Chukches, with whom we passed the 
winter They wcie even clothed in the same way, excepting 
that the men wore a numbei of small bells in the belt The 
number of the lemdeei which the tlnee families owned was, 
accoidmg to an enumeiation which I made when the herd had 
with evident pleasuie settled down at noon m warm sunshine 
oil a snow-field m the neighbourhood of the tents, only about 
400, thus considerably fewei than is requned to feed three Lapp 
families The Chukches have instead a better supply of fish, 
and, above all, better hunting than the Lapps, they also do 
not dunk any coffee, and themselves collect a part of then 
food fiom the vegetable kingdom The natives leceived us in 
a veiy friendly way, and offered to sell or rather baitei thiee 
leindeer, a tiansaction which on account of our hasty departure 
was not earned into effect 

The mountains m the neighbouihood of Konyam Bay weie 
high and split up into pointed summits with deep valleys still 
partly filled with snow No glaciers appear to exist there at 
present Probably however the fjords heie and the sounds, 
like St Lawrence Bay, Kolyutschm Bay, and probably all the 
other deepei bays on the coast of the Chnkch Penmsula, have 
been excavated by former glaciers It may peihaps be un¬ 
certain whether a true inland-ice covered the whole country, 
it is certain that the ice-cap did not extend over the plains of 
Siberia, wheie it can be proved that no Ice Age in a Scandi¬ 
navian sense evei existed, and wheie the state of the land from 
the Jurassic period onwards was indeed subjected to some 
changes, but to none of the thoroughgoing mundane revolutions 
which m foimer times geologists loved to depict in so bright 

was marie by Von Midrlendorff, who found n species of Physa on the 
Tannur Peninsula 




(After a photograph by L Palander ) 
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colours At least the direction of the nveis appears to have 
been unchanged since then Perhaps even the difference 
between the Siberia where Chikanovski’s Ginho woods grew 
and the mammoth roamed about, and that wheie now at a 
limited depth under the surface constantly frozen ground is to 
be met with, depends merely on the isothermal lines having 
sunk shghtly towards the equator 

The neighbourhood of Konyam Bay consists of crystalline 
rocks, granite poor m mica, and mica-schist lowermost, and then 
grey non-fossiliferous carbonate of hme, and last of all magnesian 
schists, porphyry, and quartzites On the summits of the hills 
the granite has a rough trachytic appearance, but does not 
pass mto true trachyte Here however we are already m the 
neighbourhood of the volcanic hearths of Kamchatka, which for 
instance is shown by the hot spring, which Hooper discovered 
not far from the coast during a sledge journey towards Behnng’s 
Straits In the middle of the severe cold of February its wateis 
had a temperature of + 69° C Hot steam and drifting snow 
combined had thrown over the spring a lofty vault of dazzling 
whiteness formed of masses of snow converted into ice and 
covered with ice-crystals The Chukches themselves appear 
to have found the contrast striking between the hot spring 
from the mtenoi of the earth and the cold, snow, and ice on its 
surface They offered blue glass beads to the spring, and 
showed Hooper, as something remarkable, that it was possible 
to boil fish m it, though the mineral water gave the boiled fish 
a bitter unpleasant taste, 1 

The mtenor of Konyam Bay was during our stay there still 
covered by an unbroken sheet of ice This broke up on the 

1 That a fire-emitting mountain was to be found m Siberia east of the 
Yemsej is already mentioned in a treatise by Isaak Massa, inserted m 
Hessal Gemtz, Detectio Freti, Amsterdam, 1612 The rumour about the 
volcanos of Kamchatka thus appears to have reached Europe at that early 
date 
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afternoon, of the 30 th July, and had almost, rotten as it was, 
suddenly brought the voyage of the Vct/a to a termination by 
pressing her ashore Fortunately the danger was observed m 
time Steam was got up, the anchor weighed, and the vessel 
removed to the open part of the fjord As on this account 
seveial cubic feet of coal had to be used for getting up steam, as 
our hitherto abundant stock of coal must now be saved, and as 
in the last place I was still urged forward by the feai that a 
too lengthened delay m sending home despatches might not 
only cause much anxiety but also lead to a heavy expendituie 
of money, I pieferred to sail on immediately lathei than to 
enter a safer haibour m the neighbouihood from which the 
scientific woik might, continue to be piosecuted 

The couise was now shaped for the noith-west point of St 
Lawrence Island A little off Senjavm Sound we saw duft-ice 
for the last time On the whole the quantity of ice which drifts 
down through Behnng’s Straits into the Pacific is not veiy 
gieat, and most of that which is met with m summer on the 
Asiatic side of the Behung Sea, is evidently formed m fjoids and 
bays along the coast South of Behnng’s Stiaits accordingly I 
saw not a single iceberg noi any laige block of glaciei-ice, but 
only even and veiy rotten fields of bay-ice 

The Vega was anchoied on the 31st July m an open bay on 
the north-western side of St Lawrence Island This island, 
called by the natives Enguae, is the largest one between the 
Aleutian Islands and Behring’s Straits It hes nearer Asia 
than America, but is consideied to belong to the lattei, for 
which reason it was handed over along with the Alaska 
Territory by Russia to the United States The island is inha¬ 
bited by a few Eskimo families, who have commercial relations 
with then Chukch neighbours on the Russian side, and therefore 
have adopted some words from their language Then dress also 
resembles that of the Chukches, with the exception that, want¬ 
ing lemdeei-skm, they use pesls made of the skins of birds and 
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marmots Like the Clmkch.es and Eskimo they use ovei coats 
of pieces of seal-gut sewed together On St Lawrence Island 
then diess is much ornamented, chiefly vith tufts of featlieis of 




TArTOUIIsO PATTERNS, FROM ST LAWRENCE ISLAND 

1 2 Paco tattooing 3 Ann tattooing 
(After diawlngs by A Stuxberg ) 


the sea-fowl that bleed m innumerable flocks on the island It 
even appears that gut clothes are made here for sale to othei 
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tribes, otherwise it would be difficult to explain how Kotzebue’s 
sailors could m half an hour purchase at a single encampment 
200 coats of this kmd At the time of our visit all the natives 
went bareheaded, the men with their black tallow-hke hail 
clipped to the root, with the exception of the common small 
border above the forehead The women wore their han 
plaited and adorned with beads, and were much tattooed, partly 
after very intricate patterns, as is shown by the accompanying 
woodcuts Like the children they mostly went barefooted and 



tattooed woman from st Lawrence island 
(After a drawing hy A Stuxberg ) 


barelegged They were well grown, and many did not look ill, 
but all weie meiciless beggars, who actually followed oui 
naturalists on their excursions on land 

The summer-tents weie irregular, but pretty clean and light 
huts of gut, stretched on a frame of dnft-wood and whale-bones 
The wmtei dwellings were now abandoned They appeared 
to consist of holes m the earth, which were coveied above, with 
the exception of a square opemng, with dnft-wood and turf 
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During winter a sealskin tent was probably stretched over 
this opening, but it was lemoved for the time, probably to 
permit the summer heat to penetrate into the hole and melt 
the ice, which had collected durmg winter on its walls At 
seveial tents we found large under-jaws of whales fixed m the 
ground They were perforated above, and I suppose that the 
winter-tent, m the absence of other fiamework, was stretched 
ovei them Masses of whale-bones lay thrown up along the 
shore, evidently belonging to the same species as those we 
collected at the shore-dunes at Pitlekaj In the neighbourhood 
of the tents graves were also found The corpses had been 
placed, unbumed, m some cleft among the rocks which are split 
up by the frost, and often converted into immense stone mounds 
They had afterwards been covered with stones, and skulls of 
the bear and the seal and whale-bones had been offered or 
scattered around the grave, 

North-east of the anchorage the shore was formed of low hills 
rising with a steep slope from the sea Heie and there rumlike 
cliffs projected from the hills, resemblmg those we saw on the coast 
of Chukch Land But the rock here consisted of the same sort of 
gramte which formed the lowermost stratum at Konyam Bay It 
was principally at the foot of these slopes that the natives erected 
their dwellings South-west of the anchorage commenced a very 
extensive plain, which towards the interior of the island was 
marshy, but along the coast formed a firm, even, grassy meadow 
exceedmgly rich m flowers It was gay with the large sunflower¬ 
like Arnica Pseudo-Arnica, and another species of Senecio ( Senecio 
fngidus), the Oxytropis nigi escens , close-tufted and rich m flowers, 
not stunted here as m Chukch Land , several species of Pedicu- 
lans m their fullest bloom (P sudetica, P Langsdorfii, P Oeden 
and P capitata ), the stately snow auricula (Pnmula nivalis), 
and the pretty Pnmula borealis As characteristic of the 
vegetation at this place may also be mentioned seveinl ranunculi, 
an anemone (Anemone narcissi flora), a species of monkshood 
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with, flowers tew indeed, but so much the largei on that account, 
large tufts of Hilcne acauhs and Alsme maci ocarpa, studded with 
flowers, several Saxifrages, two Claytoniae, the Cl ctcutifoha, 
important as a food-plant m the housekeeping of the Chukches, 
and the tender Cl sarmentosa with its delicate, shghtly rose- 
coloured flowers, and, wheie the giound was stony, long but yet 
flowerless, shghtly gieen tenduls of the favourite plant of our 
homeland, the Linnet;a borealis Di Kjellman thus leaped a rich 
harvest of higher plants, and a fine collection of land and maiine 
animals, lichens and algse was also made here The giound 
consisted of sand m which lay large granite blocks, which we in 
Sweden would call erratic They appeared howevei not to have 
been tiansported hither, but to be lying m situ, having along with 
the sand probably arisen through the dismtegiation of the rocks 

In the sea we found not a few algae and a true littoral 
evertebrate-fauna, pool m species indeed, something which is 
completely absent in the Polai seas proper As I walked along 
the coast I saw five pretty laige self-coloured gieyish-brown seals 
sunning themselves on stones a short distance from land They 
belonged to a species which I had never seen m the Polar seas 
As there was no boat at hand, I forbade the hunters that accom¬ 
panied me, though the seals weie within range, to test their skill 
as shots upon them Perhaps they weie females of Histi lophoca 
fasciata , whose beautifully marked skm (of the male) I had seen 
and described at St Lawrence Bay The natives had a few dogs 
but no reindeer, which however might find food on the island m 
thousands Ho kayaks were m use, but large bay dais of the 
same construction as those of the Chukches 

St Lawience Island was discovered duung Behnng’s fiist 
voyage, but the first who came into contact with the natives was 
Otto von Kotzebue 1 (on the 27th June 1816, and the 20th July 

1 Kotzebue says that he was the first seafarer who visited the island 
This however is incorrect Billings landed theie on the 1st August (21st 
July), 1791, Fiom the vessel some natnes was seen and a baydar which 
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1817) The inhabitants had not before seen any Europeans, and 
they received the foreigncis with a fnendhncss which exposed 
Kotzebue to severe suffering Of this he gives the following 
account — 

“ So long as the naturalists wandered about on the lulls I stajed 
with my acquaintances, who, when they found that I was the 
commandei, invited me into their tents Here a dirty skin was 
spread on the flooi, on which I had to sit, and then they came m 
one after the other, embraced me, rubbed their noses hard against 
mine, and finished their caresses by spitting m their hands and 
then stroking me seveial times over the face Although these 
proofs of friendship gave me veiy little pleasure, I boie all 
patiently , the only thing I did to hghten their caresses some¬ 
what was to distribute tobacco leaves These the natives received 
with gieat pleasure, but they wished immediately to renew their 
proofs of friendship How I betook myself with speed to knives, 
scissors, and beads, and by distributing some succeeded m aveitmg 
a new attack But a still gieater calamity awaited me when m 
order to refresh me bodily they brought forward a wooden tray 
with whale blubber Nauseous as this food is to a European 
stomach I boldly attacked the dish This, along with new presents 
which I distributed, impressed the seal on the friendly relation 
between us After the meal our hosts made arrangements 
for dancing and smgmg, which was accompanied on a little 
tambourme ” 1 

As von Kotzebue two days after sailed past the north point of 
the island he met three laydai s In one of them a man stood 
up, held up a little dog and pierced it through with his knife, as 
Kotzebue beheved, as a sacrifice to the foreigners 2 

was rowed along the coast The natives however were Lightened by some 
gunshots fired as a signal (Sarytchev’s Reise, up 91, Sauer, p 239) 
Billings says that the place where he landed (the south-east point of the 
island) was nearly covered with bones of sea-animals It would be impor¬ 
tant to have these thoroughly examined, as it is not impossible that Stoner’s 
sea-cow (Rliytmn) may m former times have occasionally come to this 
coast At all events important contributions to a knowledge of the species 
of whales in Behring’s Straits may be gamed here 

1 Otto von Kotzebue JEntdechungs-ReiBe an die Sud-See und nach dei 
Behnng-Stra8Be ) 1815-18 Weimar, 1821, l p 135, n p l04,m pp 171 
and 178 

2 On the days after our arrival at Pitleka] several dogs were killed, I 
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Since 1817 several exploring expeditions have landed on St 
Lawrence Island, but always only for a few hours It is very 
dangerous to stay long here with a vessel For there is no 
known haven on the coast of this large island, which is sunounded 
by an open sea In consequence of the heavy swell which almost 
constantly prevails here, when the surrounding sea is clear of ice, 
it is difficult to land on the island with a boat, and the vessel 
anchored m the open road is constantly exposed to be thiown by 
a storm rising unexpectedly upon the shore cliffs This held 
good m fullest measure of the Vega’s anchoiage, and Captain 
Palander was on this account anxious to leave the place as soon 
as possible On the 2nd August at three o’clock m the afternoon 
we accordingly resumed our voyage The course was shaped at 
first for Karaginsk Island on the east coast of Kamchatka, where 
it was my intention to stay some days m order to get an oppor¬ 
tunity of making a comparison between the natural conditions 
of middle Kamchatka and the Chukch Peninsula But as 
unfavourable winds delayed our passage longer than I had 
calculated on, I abandoned, though unwillingly, the plan of 
landing there The Commander’s Islands became instead the 
nearest goal of the expedition Here the Vega anchored on the 
14th August m a very indifferent haibour completely open to 
the west, north-west, and south, lying on the west side of Behring 
Island, between the main island and a small island lying off it 

then belie\ed that tins was done because the natives were unwilling to 
feed them during winter, but it is not impossible that they sacrificed them 
to avert the misfortunes w Inch it was feared the arrival of the foreigners 
would bring with it 
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Tlie position of Behring Island—Its inhabitants—The discovery of the 
island by Behrmg—Behrmg’s death—Steller—The fonner and present 
Fanna on the island foxes, sea-otteis, sea-cows, sea-lions, and sea- 
bears—Collection of bones of the Rhytina—Visit to a “rookery”— 
ToporkofE Island — Alexandei Dnbovski — Voyage to Yokohama— 
Lightmng-sti oke 

Behring Island is situated between 54° 40' and 55° 25' N L and 
165° 40' and 106° 40' E L from Gieenwicb It is the westernmost 
and nearest Kamchatka of the islands m the lono; chain formed 
by volcanic action, which bounds the Behrmg Sea on the south 
between 51° and 56° N L Together with the neighbouring 
Copper Island and some small islands and rocks lying round 
about, it forms a peculiar group of islands separated from the 
Aleutian Islands proper, named, after the rank of the great sea¬ 
farer who perished here, Commander’s or Commandirski Islands 
They belong not to America but to Asia, and are Russian 
territory Notwithstanding this the American Alaska Company 
has acquired the right of huntmg there, 1 and maintains on the 
mam islands two not inconsiderable commeicial stations, which 
supply the inhabitants, several hundreds m number, with pro¬ 
visions and manufactured goods, the company buying from them 
instead furs, principally the skm of an eared seal (the sea-cat or 

1 In February 1871 the light of huntmg on these islands was granted 
by the Russian government to Hutchinson, Kohl, Phihppeus & Co , who 
have made over their rights to the Alaska Commercial Company of Ban 
Francisco 
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sea-bear), of which fiom 20,000 to 50,000 1 are killed yearly iu 
the region Some Russian authorities aie also settled on the 
island to guaid the lights of the Russian state and maintain 
older Half a dozen serviceable wooden houses have been built 
here as dwellmgs foi the officials of the Russian Government and 
the American Company, for stoiehouscs, shops, &c The natives 
live partly in veiy roomy and m the inside not uncomfoitable 
turf houses, paitly m small wooden houses winch the company 
endeavouis gradually to substitute for the foimei, by yeaily 
ordering some wooden buildings and picsentmg them to the most 
deserving of the population Eveiy family has its own house 
There is also a Greek-Catholic cliuich and a spacious sclioolhouse 
The lattei is intended for Aleutian childien The school was 
unfoitunately closed at the time of oui visit, but, to judge by the 
writing books which lay about m the schoolroom, the education 
here is not to be despised The specimens of writing at least 
were distinguished by their cleanness, and by an even and 
beautiful style At “the colony” the houses weie collected at 
one place into a village, situated near the sea-shore at a suitable 
distance fiom the fishing giound m a valley overgrown m summei 
by a rich vegetation, but tieeless and surrounded by treeless 
lounded heights Fiom the sea this village has the look of a 
northern fishing station There are besides some scattered 
houses here and there on other paits of the island, for mstance 
on its north-eastern side, where the potato is said to be cultivated 


1 Accoidmg to a communication made to me by Mi Henry W Elliot, 
who, m order to study the fui-bearing seals in the North Behring Sea, lived 
a considerable time at the Seal Islands (Pribylov’s Islands, &c ) on the 
American side, and has given an exceedingly interesting account of the 
animal life there m his work A Repot t upon the Condition of A fans m the 
Temtory of Alasla, Washington, 1875 the statement in my report to 
Dr Dickson, founded on oral communications of Europeans whom I met 
with at Behring Island, that from 50,000 to 100,000 animals are killed 
yearly at Behiing nnd Copper Island, is thus piobably somewhat ex- 
aggei ated 




(After a photograph ) 
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on a small scale, and at the fishing place on the north side where 
there are two large sheds for skins and a number of very small 
earth-holes used only dunng the slaughter season 

Behring Island, with regard both to geography and natural 
history, is one of the most remarkable islands m the north part 
of the Pacific It was here that Behring after his last unfortunate 
voyage m the sea which now bears his name, finished his long 
course as an exploier He was however survived by many of 
his followers, among them by the physician and naturalist Steller, 



THE ‘ COLONY*' ON COPrER ISLAND 

(After a photograph) 


to whom we owe a masterpiece seldom surpassed—a sketch of 
the natural conditions and animal life on the island, never befoie 
visited by man, where he involuntarily passed the time from the 
middle of November 1741, to the end of August 1742 1 

1 Original accounts of the wintering on Behnng Island are to be found 
m Muller’s Sammlung Musaiachm Qeschichte , St Petersburg, 1768, m 
pp 228 238 and -242-268, (Stellar’s) Topogi aphische und physikalisclie 
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It was the desire to procure for our museums the skms 01 
skeletons of the many remaikable mammalia occurring here, also 
to compare the present state of the island which for neaily a 
century and a half has been exposed to the unsparing tlinst of 
man for sport and plunder, with Stellei’s spirited and pictuiesque 
description, which led me to include a visit to the island m the 
plan of the expedition The accounts I got at Behring Island 
from the American newspapers of the anxiety which oui 
wintering had caused m Europe led me indeed to make oui 
stay theie shorter than I at first intended Our harvest of 
collections and observations was at all events extraordinarily 
abundant But befoie I proceed to give an account of our own 
stay on the island, I must devote a few words to its discoveiy 
and the fiist wintering there, which has a quite special interest 
fiom the island having never befoie been trodden by the foot of 
man The abundant animal life, then found theie, gives us 
theiefoie one of the exceedingly few representations we possess 
of the animal world as it was before man, the loid of the cieation, 
appeared 

After Behnng’s vessel had drifted about a considerable time 
at random in the Behung Sea, m consequence of the seveie 
scurvy-epidemic, which had spread to nearly all the men on 
boaid, without any dead reckomng being kept, and finally with¬ 
out sail or helmsman, literally at the meicy of wind and waves, 
those on board on the Vth Novembei, 1741, sighted land, off whose 
coast the vessel was anchored the following day at 5 o’clock p m 
An lioui after the cable gave way, and an enormous sea threw 
the vessel towards the shoie-chffs All appeared to be already 
lost But the vessel, instead of being driven ashore by new 

Beacheibung der Berinqainsel (Pallas’ Neue Nouhsche Beytrage St Peters¬ 
burg and Leipzig, 1781-83, n p 225), G W Stellar's Tagebuch seiner 
Seei eise cius dem Petnpauls Hafen und seiner Begelenheiten auf der 
Rucheise i Pallas’ Neueste Noidische Beytrhge , St Petersburg and Leipzig, 
1793-96,1 p 130, n p 1) 
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waves, came unexpectedly into a basm 4^ fathoms deep sur¬ 
rounded by rocks and with quite still water, being connected 
with the sea only by a single nanow opening If the unmanage¬ 
able vessel had not diifted just to that place it would certainly 
have gone to pieces, and all on board would have perished 
It was only with gieat difficulty that the sick crew could put 
out a boat m which Lieut Waxel and Steller landed They 
found the land uninhabited, devoid of wood, and uninviting But 
a rivulet with fresh clear water purled yet unfrozen down the 
mountain sides, and m the sand hills along the coast weie found 
some deep pits, which when enlarged and covered with sails 
could be used as dwellings The men who could still stand on 
their legs all jomed m this work On the V th November the 
sick could be removed to land, but, as often happens, many died 
when they were bi ought out of the cabin into the fresh air, others 
while they were being earned from the vessel or immediately 
after they came to land All m whom the scurvy had taken the 
upper hand to that extent that they were alieady lying m bed 
on board the vessel, died The survivors had scaicely tune or 
strength to bury the dead, and found it difficult to protect the 
corpses from the hungry foxes that swarmed on the island and 
had not yet learned to be afraid of man On the ^th Behring 
was earned on land , he was already much reduced and dejected, 
and could not be induced to take exeicise He died on the Vtli 
December 

Vitus Behring was a Dane by birth, and when a young 
man had already made voyages to the East and West Indies 
In 1707 he was received mto the Russian navy as officer, 
and as such took part m all the warlike enterpnses of that 
fleet agamst Sweden He was m a way buried alive on the 
island that now bears his name, for at last he did not 
permit, his men to remove the sand that l oiled down upon 
him from the walls of the sand pit m which he rested For 
he thought that the sand warmed his chilled body Before 
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the corpse could be pioperly buried it had therefore to be 
dug out of its bed, a circumstance which appears to have 
produced a disagieeable impression on the survivors The two 
lieutenants, Waxel and Chitrov, had kept themselves in pietty 
good health at sea, but now fell seriously ill, though they 
lecoveied Only the physician of the expedition, Georg 
Wilhelm Stellei, was all the time m good health, and that a 
single man of the whole ciew escaped with his life was clearly 
due to the skill of this gifted man, to his invincible energy 
and Ins cheerful and sanguine disposition These qualities 
were also abundantly tested during the wintering On the 
mght befoie the ^ the vessel, on which no watch was 

kept, because all the men weie lequired on land to caie foi 
the sick, was cast ashoie by a violent E S E storm So gieat 
a quantity of piovisions was thus lost, that the remaining 
stock was not sufficient by itself to yield enough food foi all 
the men during a whole wmtei Men weie therefore sent out 
m all directions to inquire mto the state of the land They 
returned with the mfoimation that the vessel had stranded, 
not, as was hoped at fiist, on the mainland but on an un¬ 
inhabited, woodless island It was thus clear to the slnp- 
wiecked men that m ordei to be saved they could rely only 
on their judgment and stiength At the beginning they 
found that if any provisions were to be reserved foi the 
voyage home, it was necessary that they should support them¬ 
selves during winter to a eonsideiable extent by hunting 
They did not like to use the flesh of the fox for food, and 
at first kept to that of the sea-otter This animal at piesent 
is veiy scarce on Behring Island, but at that time the shore 
was coveied with whole herds of it They had no fear of 
man, came from curiosity straight to the fires, and did not 
run away when any one approached A dear-bought experience, 
however, soon taught them caution, at all events, from 800 
to 900 head were taken, a splendid catch when we consider 
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that the skin of this animal at the Chinese frontier fetched 
fiom 80 to 100 roubles each Besides, m the beginning of 
winter two whales stranded on the island The shipwrecked 
men considered these then provision depots, and appear to 
have prefeired whale blubber to the flesh of the sea-otter, 
which had an unpleasant taste and was tough as leather 1 

In spnng the sea-otteis disappeared, but now theie came to 
the island m their stead other animals m huge herds, viz 
sea-beais, seals, and sea-lions The flesh of the young sea- 
lion was consideied a great delicacy 2 When the sea-otters 
became scarcer and more shy and difficult to catch, the ship- 
wiecked men found means also to kill sea-cows, whose flesh 
Stellei consideied equal to beef Scveial bariels of then flesh 
were even salted to seive as piovisions dunng the leturn 
journey As the land became clear of snow m the middle of 
Apnl, Waxel called togethei the foity-five men who survived 
to a consultation regarding the steps that ought to be taken 
m older to reach the mainland Among many diffeient pioposals, 
that was adopted of building a new vessel with the matenals 
supplied by the stianded one The thiee ship-carpenters who 
had been on board were dead But fortunately there was 
among the survivors a Cossack, Sava Starodubzoy, who had 
taken paid; as a woikman m shipbuilding at Okotsk, and 
now undertook to manage the building of the new vessel 
With necessity foi a teachei he also succeeded m executing 

1 According to Mullei, -whose statements (based on communications by 
Waxel?) often differ from those of Steller The latter sajs that the flesh 
of the sea-ottei is better than that of the seal, and a good antidote to 
scuny The flesh of the young sea-ottei might even compete with lamb 
as a delicacy 

2 To judge by what is stated m Stoner’s description of Behring Island 
(Neue nord Beytr , u p 290) no one would have dared to attack “ diese 
gnmmigen Thiere,” and the only sea-lion eaten dunng the winter was an 
animal wounded at Kamchatka and thrown up dead on the coast of 
Behring Island The fin-like feet were the most delicate part of the sea- 
lion 
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his commission, so that a new St Peter was launched on the 
^ August, 1742 The vessel was forty feet long, thirteen 
feet beam, and six and a half feet deep, and sailed as well 
as if built by an experienced master of his craft, but on the 
other hand leaked seriously m a high sea The return voyage 
at all events passed successfully On the - ^ p |^ t r Kamchatka 
was sighted, and two days after the St Peter anchored at 
Petropaulovsk, where the shipwrecked men found a stoie- 
house with an almndant stock of provisions accordmg to then 
ideas, which probably were not pitched very high Next year 
they sailed on with their Behrmg-Island-built vessel to Okotsk 
On then arrival there, of the seventy-six persons who originally 
took part m the expedition, thnty-two weie dead At Kam¬ 
chatka they had all been considered dead, and the effects they 
left behind them had been scattered and divided Steller 
voluntarily remained some tune longer m Kamchatka m order 
to carry on his researches m natural history Unfortunately 
he drew upon himself the ill-will of the authorities, m consequence 
of the free way m which he criticised their abuses This led 
to a trial at the court at Iikutsk He was, indeed, found 
innocent, and obtained permission to travel home, but at Zoli- 
kamsk he was overtaken by an express with orders to bring 
him back to Irkutsk On the way thither he met another 
express with renewed permission to travel to Europe But the 
powers of the strong and formerly healthy man were exhausted 
by this huntmg backwards and forwards across the immeasur¬ 
able deserts of Siberia He died soon after, on the November, 
1746, at Tjumen, only thirty-seven years of age, of a fever 
by which he was attacked during the journey 1 

1 According to Muller’s official report, probably written for the purpose 
of refuting the rumours regarding Steller’s fate current in the scientific 
circles of Europe According to the biography pi efixed to Georg Wilhelm 
Steller’s Beech, eibnng von dem Lande Kamtbchatla, hemusgegeben von J 
B S (Scheorer), Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1774, Steller had in 1745 begun 
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The immense quantity of valuable furs biought home by 
the survivors of Behring’s so unfortunate third voyage affected 
the fur-dealers, Cossacks, and hunters of Siberia much m the 
same way as the rumour about Eldoiado or about the riches of the 
Casic Dobaybe did the Spanish discoverers of middle and southern 
America Numerous expeditions were fitted out to the new 
land rich m furs, where extensive territories previously unknown 
were made tributary to the Czar of Bussia Most of these 
expeditions landed on Behrmg Island durmg the voyage out 
and home, and m a short time wrought a complete change m the 
fauna of the island Thanks to Steller’s spirited sketch of the 
animal life he observed there, we have also an opportumty of 
forming an idea of the alteration m the fauna which man bimgs 
about m a land m which he settles 

Arctic foxes were found m mci edible numbers on the island 
during the wintering of the Behring expedition They not only 
ate up everything that was at all eatable that was left m the open 
air, but forced their way as well by day as by night mto the 
houses and carried off all that they could, even such things 
as were of no use whatever to them, as kmves, sticks, sacks, 
shoes and stockmgs Even if anything had been never so well 
buned and loaded with stones, they not only found the place 
but even pushed away the stones with their shoulders like men 
Though they could not eat what they found, they earned it 
off and concealed it under stones In such a case some foxes 
stood on guard, and if a man approached all assisted m speedily 
concealing the stolen article m the sand so that no trace of it 
was left When any of the men slept out of doors at night 

his return to St Petersburg, and was already beyond Novgorod, when be 
received orders to appear before the court at Irkutsk After a year he 
obtained permission to travel to St Petersburg, but when he came to the 
neighbourhood of Moscow, he received a new order to return, and for 
further security he was placed under a guard They had travelled a good 
way into Siberia, when he froze to death while the guard went into a 
public-house to warm themselves and quench their thirst 
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the foxes earned off their caps and gloves, and made then way 
undei the coveimg They nosed the noses of the sleepeis to 
find out whethei they were dead or living, and attempted to 
nibble at any who held then breath As the female sea-lions 
and sea-bears often suffocate their young during sleep, the foxes 
cveiy morning made an inspection of the place wheie these 
animals lie down m immense heids, and if they found a dead 
joung one they immediately helped each other, hke good 
scavengcis, to carry away the carcase When men were employed 
out of doois they had to dnve the foxes away with sticks, 
and they became, m consequence of the slyness and cunning 
with which they knew how to cairy out their thefts and the 
skill which they showed m combinmg to gam an end which 
they could not compass as single animals, actually dangeious 
to the shipwiecked men, by whom they were theiefoie heartily 
hated, pursued, tormented, and killed Since then thousands 
and thousands of foxes have been killed on Behring Island 
by the fur-hunters Now they aie so scaice that during our 
stay tlieie we did not see one Those that still survive, besides, 
as the Europeans settled on the island informed me, do not wear 
the precious dark blue dress formerly common but the wlnte, 
which is of little value On the neighbouring Copper Island, 
however, there are still daik blue foxes m pretty laige numbers 1 

1 As early as Schelechov’s wintering at 1783-84 the foxes on Behring 
Island were principally white During Steller's wintering, over a third of 
the foxes on the island liad a bluish fur (Neue nmd Beyti , n p 277) In 
tho year 1747-48 a fur hunter, Cholodilov, caught on Behring Island 1,481 
blue foxes and 350 sea-otters, and the following year another hunter 
letumed with over a thousand sea otteis and two thousand blue foxes, 
which probably were also caught on Behring and Copper Islands (Neue 
Nath ichten von denen neuentdecTcten Inauln , Hamburg u Leipzig, 1766, p 
20) In the yeni 1751 63 Jugov caught on the same island 790 sea-otters, 
6,844 blaclt and 200 white foxes, and 2,212 sea-bears (Zoc at p 22) In 
1752-53 the crew of a vessel belonging to the Irkutsk merchant, Nikifor 
Trapezmkoff, caught on Behring Island 6 sea-otters, 1,222 foxes (colour 
not stated), and 2,500 sea-beais (loc at p 32) It thus appears as if the 
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Nino hunched sea-otteis weie killed here by Stellei and his 
companions in 1741-42 The following quotation is taken from 
Stellei’s description of this animal which is now so shy at the 
sight of man — 


“ With lespect to playfulness it sin passes eveiy otliei animal 
that hves eitliei m the sea or on the land When it comes up 
out of the sea it shakes the water from its fui, and chesses it as 
a cat its head with its fore-paws, stretches its body, arranges its 
hair, throws its head this way and that, contemplating itself and 
its beautiful fur with evident satisfaction The animal is so 
much taken up with this dressmg of itself, that while thus 
employed it may easily be appioached and killed If one strikes 
a sea-otter twenty times acioss the back, it beais it patiently, but 
if its large beautiful tail be stiuck once it turns its head to its 
puisuer, as if to offer it as a maik for his club m place of the 
tail If it eludes an attack it makes the most laughable gestures 
to the hunter It looks at him, placing one foot above the head 
as if to protect it fiom the sunlight, tlnuws itself on its back, and 
turning to its enemy as if m scorn scratches itself on the belly 
and thighs The male and female are much attached to each 
other, embiace and kiss each othei hke men The female is also 
very fond of its young When attacked she never leaves it 
m the lurch, and when danger is not near she plays with it m a 
thousand ways, almost hke a child-lovmg mother with her young 
ones, throws it sometnnes up m the air and catches it with her 
fore-feet hke a ball, swims about with it in her bosom, throws it 
away now and then to let it exercise itself in the art of 
swimming, but takes it to herself with kisses and caresses when 
it is tired ” 

According to recent reseaiches the sca-oiter , sea-beavei or 
Kamchatka-beaver (Enhydris lutiis, Lm) is a species neither of 
the otter nor the beaver, but belongs to a peculiar genus, allied 
to a certain extent to the walrus Even this animal, un¬ 
surpassed m the beauty of its skin, has been long smee driven 
away not only from Behring Island but also from most of the 

eagei hunting had an influence not only on the number of the animals but 
also on their colour, the variety m greatest demand becoming also relatively 
less common than before 
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hunting-grounds where it was commonly killed by thousands, and 
if an effective law be not soon put m force to keep the huntmg 
m bounds, and check the wai of extermination which greed now 
carries on against it, no longei with clubs and darts hut with 
powder and breechloaders, the sea-otter will meet the same fate 
which has already befallen Steller’s sea-cow Of the sea-lion 
(Eumetopias Stellen, Lesson), which m Steller’s tune were found 
m abundance on the shore cliffs of Behimg Island, there are now 
only smgle animals there along with the sea-bears (Otana 
ui since, Lin), and finally, the most remarkable of all the old 
mammalia of Behring Island, the great sea-cow, is completely 
extinct 

Stellci ’s sea-cow {IUiytmct Steller i, Cuvier) m a way took the 
place of the cloven-footed animals among the marine ma.Tmmn.hn. 
The sea-cow was of a dark-brown colour, sometimes varied with 
white spots or streaks The thick leathery skin was covered with 
harr which grew together so as to form an exterior skin, which was 
full of vermin and resembled the baik of an old oak The full 
grown animal was from twenty-eight to thirty-five English feet 
in length and weighed about sixty-seven cwt The head was 
small m proportion to the laige thick body, the neck short, the 
body diminishing rapidly behind The short fore-leg terminated 
abruptly without fingers or nails, but was oveigrown with a 
number of short thickly placed brush-hairs, the hind-leg was 
replaced by a tail-fin resembling a whale’s The a.mma.l wanted 
teeth, but was instead provided with two masticatmg plates, one m 
the gum the other in the undei jaw The udders of the female, 
which abounded in milk, were placed between the fore-hmbs 
The flesh and milk resembled those of homed cattle, indeed in 
Steller’s opmion surpassed them The sea-cows were almost 
constantly employed m pasturing on the sea-weed which grew 
luxuriantly on the coast, moving the head and neck while so 
doing much in the same way as an ox While they pastured 
they showed great voracity, and did not allow themselves to be 
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distuibed in the least by the presence of man One might l\ch 
touch them without then bemg frightened 01 distuibed They 
entertained great attachment to each othei, and when one was 
harpooned the others made incredible attempts to rescue it 
When Steller came to Bohrmg Island, the sea-cows pastuied 
along the shore, collected like cattle into heids The ship¬ 
wrecked men, for want of suitable implements, did not hunt 
them at fiist It was only after a thoughtless love of slaughter 
had driven all other animals suitable for food fai fiom then 
winter quartern, that they began to devise means to catch the 
sea-cow also They endeavoured to harpoon the animal with a 
strong iron hook made for the puipose, and then drag it to land 
The fiist attempt was made on the 1742, but it was un¬ 
successful It was not until aftei many renewed attempts that 
they at last succeeded m killing and catching a nuinbei of 
animals, and diaggmg them at highwatei so neai land that they 
were dry at ebb They were so heavy that foity men woio 
required to do this, we may conclude fiom these paiticulais that 
the number of sea-cows killed dui mg the first wmteimg on 
Behnng Island was not very laige Foi the first one was killed 
only six weeks before the shipwrecked men left the island, and 
the huntmg thus fell at a time when they could leave the build¬ 
ing of the vessel to occupy themselves in that way only in case 
of necessity Besides, only two animals were lequired to yield 
flesh-food to all the men for the period m question 

It is remarkable that the sea-cow is so mentioned by latei 
travellers only m passing, that this large animal, still hunted by 
Europeans m the tune of Linneeus, would scarcely have been 
registeied m the system of the naturalist if Steller had not 
wintered on Behnng Island What Kraschemnmkov says of the 
sea-cow is wholly borrowed from Steller, and m the same way 
nearly all the statements of latei naturalists as to its occurrence 
and mode of life That this is actually the case is shown by the 
following abstract, complete as far as I know, of what is said of 
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the sea-cow in the only original account of the fiist hunting 
voyages of the Russians to the Aleutian Islands, which was 
published at Hambuig and Leipzig m 1776 with the title, Neue 
Nachnchten von denen ncucntdecMen Insuln in der See zmschcn 
Asien und Amerika, aus mitgetheilten Urlunden unci Anszugcn 
verfasset von J L S ** (Scherer) 1 In this book the sea-cow is 
mentioned at the following places — 

“ Ivan Kiassilnikoffs vessel started first in 1754 and ainved 
on the 8th October at Behnng Island, where all the vessels fitted 
out foi hunting the sea-otter on the remote islands aie wont to 
pass the winter, in ordei to provide themselves with a sufficient 
stock of the flesh of the sea-cow ” ( loc cit p 38) 

“ The autumn storms, or rather the wish to take on board a 
stock of piovisions, compelled them (a numbei of hunters sent 
out by the meichant Tolstyk under command of the Cossack 
Obeuchov) to touch at Commander’s Island (Behnng Island) 
where, duimg the winter up to the ^th June, 1757, they obtained 
nothmg else than sea-cows, sea-lions, and large seals They found 
no sea-otters this year” ( ibid p 40) 

“ They (a Russian hunting vessel under Studenzov m 1758) 
landed on Behnng Island to kill sea-cows, as all vessels aie 
accustomed to do ” (ibid p 45) 

“Aiter Korovin m 1762 (on Behnng Island) had piovided 
himself with a sufficient stock of the flesh and hides of the sea- 
cow foi his boats he sailed on” (ibid p 82) 

1 From this little work, compiled from the original journals (Ct Coxe, 
Russian Discoveries, 1780, p vi ) we see that the undaunted courage and 
the resolution which, matched with other qualities not so praisewoithy, 
distinguished the Pi omysclilenni during their expeditions of exploration, 
tribute-collecting, and plunder from the Ob to Kamchatka, did not fail 
them m the attempt to force their way across the sea to America It 
happens yearly that a ship’s crew save themselves from destiuction in 
the most extraordinary ciaft, for necessity has no law But it is perhaps 
not so common that an exploring expedition, wrecked on an uninhabited 
treeless island, builds for itself of fragments from its own vessel, indeed 
even of driftwood, a new one in order to sail out on the ocean to discover 
new fashing-grounds or new wild tribes, willing to pa> “jassak” to the 
adventurers Tins however happened veiy frequentlj duimg the Eussian 
voyages of disco\ery and hunting to the Aleutian Islands from 1745 to 
1770, and it was remaikable that the ciaft built in this way were used 
for years, even after the return from the fiist voyage 
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a hunting voyage In a journal kept at the request of Pallas, the 
large marine animals occurring on the island are enumerated, hut 
not a word is said about the sea-cow (Pallas, None noo clischr 
Bcytiage, 11 p 310) 

Schelechov passed the winter 1783-84 on Behring Island, 
but during the whole time he only succeeded in killing some 
white foxes, and m the narrative of the voyage theie is not a 
woid about the sea-cow (Grigori Schelechov ncssischcn 
Kaufmanns erste und zweitc It else, &c, St Peteisburg, 1793) 
Some further accounts of the sea-cow have been obtained 
through the mining engineer Pet Jakovlev, who visited 
Commandei’s Islands m 1755 m order to investigate the 
occurrence of copper on Copper Island In the account of this 
voyage which he gave to Pallas there is not indeed one word 
about the sea-cow, but m 1867 Pekarski published in the 
Memow s of the Petersburg Academy some extracts from 
Jakovlev’s journal, from which it appears that the sea-cow 
already m his time was driven away fiom Copper Island 
Jakovlev on this account on the 27th November, 1755, laid a 
petition before the authonties on Kamchatka, for having the 
hunting of the sea-cow placed under restraint of law and the 
extermination of the animal thus prevented, a thoughtful act 
honourable to its authoi, which certainly ought to serve as a 
pattern in our times (J Fr Brandt, Symbolce Sw enologiece, M6m 
de VAcad de St Pdtersbowig, t xn No 1, 1861-68, p 295) 

In his account of Behring’s voyage (1785-94) published m 
1802, Sauer says, p 181 “ Sea-cows were very common on 

Kamchatka and the Aleutian Islands, 1 when they were first 

1 The sea-cow does not appear to have ever occuned on the Aleutian 
Islands, on tho other hand, according to Steller, dead sea-cows have 
Eoraetimes been cast ashore on Kamchatka, where the} even obtained from 
the Russians a pecuhai name Icapustnik , denved from the large quantity 
of sea-weed found m their stomach It appeals to me that this name, 
specially distinctive of a grainmn oious animal, appeals to indicate that on 

T 2 
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discoveied, but the last was killed on Behring Island m 1768, 
and none has been seen since then ” 

On the ground of the writings of which I have given an 
account above, and of various pieces of information collected 
during th-j century from the Russian authorities m the region, 
by the skilful conseivator Wosnessenski, the academicians von 
Baer and Brandt 1 came to the conclusion that the sea-cow 
had scarcely been seen by Euiopeans befoie the ^°th Novembei, 
1741, when Steller, the day after his landing on Behnng Island 
for the first time saw some stiange animals pasturing with 
their heads under water on the shores of the island, and that 
the animal twenty-seven years afterwards, or in 1768, was com¬ 
pletely exterminated The latter statement however is un¬ 
doubtedly incorrect, for, in the course of the many inquiries I 
made of the natives, I obtained distinct information that living 
sea-cows had been seen much later A cieole (that is, the 
offspring of a Russian and an Aleutian), who was sixty-seven 
years of age, of intelligent appearance and in the full possession 
of his mental faculties, stated “that his father died in 1847 at 
the age of eighty-eight He had come fiom Volhyma, his 
native place, to Behnng Island at the age of eighteen, accordingly 
in 1777 The two or thiee first years of his stay there, i e till 
1779 oi 1780, sea-cows were still being killed as they pastured 
on sea-weed The heart only was eaten, and the hide used for 
bctydais 2 In consequence of its thickness the hide was split 

the first arrival of the Russians at Kamchatka the sea-cow actually visited 
occasionally the coasts of that peninsula It is probable that m formei 
times the sea-cow -u as to he met with as far south as the north part of 
Japan Some scientific men have even conjectured that the animal may 
have occurred noith of Behring’s Straits This however is improbable 
Among the mass of subfossil bones of marine animals which we examined 
at Pitlekaj the bones of the sea-cow did not appear to be present 
1 Von Baer’s and Biandt’s numerous wntmgs on the sea-cow ore to be 
found m the publications of the St Petersburg Academy 

3 That the hide of the sea-cow was used for baydars is evident from the 
short extract given from Korovin’s voyage On hearing this “ creole’s ” 
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m two, and the two pieces thus obtained had gone to make a 
baydar twenty feet long, seven and a half feet broad, and three 
feet deep After that time no sea-cows had been killed ” 

There is evidence, however, that a sea-cow had been seen 
at the island still later Two crcolcs, Feodoi Mertchenm and 
Stepnoff, stated, that about twenty-five years ago at Tolstoj-mys, 
on the east side of the island, they had seen an animal unknown 
to them which was very thick before, but grew smaller behmd, 
had small fore-feet, and appeared with a length of about fifteen 
feet above water, now laising itself up, now lowering itself 
The animal “blew,” not through blowholes, but through the 
mouth, which was somewhat drawn out It was brown m 
colour with some lighter spots A back fin was wanting, but 
when the animal raised itself it was possible, on account of its 
great leanness, to see its backbone projecting I instituted a 
through examination of both my informants Their accounts 
agreed completely, and appeared to have claims to be regarded as 
trustworthy That the animal which they saw was actually a 
sea-cow, is clearly pioved both by the description of the animal’s 
form and way of pasturing in the water, and by the account 
of the way in which it breathed, its colour, and leanness In 
Ausfwrliche Beschr&ibung von sond&rbaren MeertTneren , Steller 
says, p 97, “ While they pasture, they raise every fourth or fifth 
minute their nose from the water m order to blow out air and 
a little water, ” p 98, “ During winter they are so lean that 
it is possible to count their vertebrae and nbs, ” and p 54, 
“ Some sea-cows have pretty large white spots and streaks, 
so that they have a spotted appearance” As these natives 
had no knowledge of Steller’s description of the animal, it 
is impossible that their statement can be false The death- 
year of the Tthytina race must therefore be altered at least 

account I inquired whether there were not to he found remaining on the 
island any very old sea-cow skins that had been used for bay dors, but the 
answer unfortunately was m the negative 
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to 1854 With reference to this pomt it may be lemaikod 
that many circumstances indicate that the Hhytina herds weie 
lathei driven away fioni the lich pastures on Behnng Island 
than exteiminated theie, and that the species became extinct 
because m then new haunt they weie unable to main tain the 
stmoole foi existence The tonn of the sea-cow, varying from 
that of most lecent animals, besides indicates that, like the long¬ 
tailed duck on Iceland, the dront on Mauritius, and the large 
ostrich-like birds on New Zealand, it was the last representative 
of an annual group destined to extinction 

Mr Osche, one of the Alaska Company’s skin inspectors, a 
native of Liffland and at present settled on Coppei Island, in¬ 
formed me that the bones of the sea-cow also occurred on the 
western side of that island On the othei hand, such bones 
are said not to be found on the small island described farthei on 
lying off the colony on Behring Island, although Rhytma bones 
aie common on the neighbouring shores of the mam island 
This is the scanty information I have been able to collect 
fioin the natives and otheis resident m the quarter legardmg 
the animal m question On the other hand, my endeavours to 
piocure T7.by t.inn . bones were crowned with greater success, and 
I succeeded m actually bringing together a very laige and fine 
collection of skeleton fiagments 

When I fiist made the acquaintance of Europeans on the 
island, they told me that theie was little probability of finding 
anything of value in this respect, for the company had offered 
150 roubles foi a skeleton without success But befoie I had 
been many hours on land, I came to know that large oi small 
collections of bones weie to be found heie and there m the huts 
of the natives These I purchased, intentionally paying for them 
such a price that the sellei was more than satisfied and his neigh¬ 
bours were a little envious A gieat part of the male population 
now began to search for bones very eagerly, and m this way I 
collected such a quantity that twenty-one casks, large boxes, or 
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bairelsweie filled with Rhytina bones, among which were three 
very fine, complete skulls, and others moie or less damaged, 
several considerable collections of bones from the same 
skeleton, &c 

The Rhytina bones do not he at the level of the sea, but upon 
a strand-bank thickly overgrown with luxuriant grass, at a height 
of two or three metres above it They are commonly covered 
with a layer of earth and gravel from thirty to fifty centimetres 
m thickness In order to find them, as it would be too trouble¬ 
some to dig the whole of the grassy bank, one must examine 
the ground with a pointed iron rod, a bayonet, or some such 
tool One soon learns to distinguish, by the resistance and 
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nature of the sound, whether the rod stuck into the ground 
has come mto contact with a stone, a piece of wood, or a 
fragment of bone The nbs are used by the natives, on account 
of their hard lvory-hke structure, for shoemg the runners of 
the sledges or for carvings They have accordingly been 
already used up on a large scale, and are more uncommon than 
other bones The finger-bone, which perhaps originally was 
cartilaginous, appears m most cases to be quite destroyed, as 
well as the outermost vertebrae of the tail I could not obtain 
any such bones, though I specially urged the natives to get 
me the smallei bones too and promised to pay a high price 
for them 
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The only large anim al which is still found on Behnng Island 
m perhaps as laige numbers as m Steller’s time is the sea-beat 
Even it had alieady diminished so that the year’s catch was 
inconsiderable, 1 when m 1871 a single company obtained foi 
a payment to the Russian crown, if I recollect right, of two 
loubles for every animal killed, and exclusive right to the 
hunting, which was accordingly arranged m a more purposelike 
way At certain times of the year the killing of the sea-bear 
is wholly prohibited The number of the animals to be killed 
is settled beforehand, quite m the same way as the farmer at 
the time of killing m autumn is wont to do with his herd of 
cattle Females and young are only killed exceptionally Even 
the married males, or more correctly the males that can get 
themselves a harem and can defend it, commonly escape bemg 
killed, if not for any other reason, because the skm is too often 
tirn and tattered and the hair pulled out It is thus the 
bachelors that have to yield up their skins 

That a wild animal may be slaughtered m so orderly a 
way, depends on its peculiar mode of life 2 For the sea-bears 

1 The number of these animals killed on Behnng Island is shown by the 
following statement given me by Mr Henry W Elliot 


In the Year 

1867 

27,600 

In the Year 

1872 

29,318 

In tho Year 

1877 

21,632 

1868 

12,000 

1873 

30,396 

1878 

31,340 

1869 

24,000 

1874 

31,292 

1879 

42,752 

1870 

24,000 

1876 

36,274 

1880 

48,504 

1871 

3,614 

1876 

26,960 




During the eighteen years from 1862 to 1880 there have thus been shipped 
from Bohring Island 389,462 skins The catch on the Pnbylov Islands 
has been still larger These islands were discovered in 1786, but the 
number of animals killed there is not known for the first ten years , it is 
only known that it was enormously large In the years 1797-1880—that is 
in eighty-four years—over three-and-a-half millions of skins have been 
exported from these islands In recent years the oatch has increased so 
that m each of the years from 1872 to 1880, 99,000 animals might have 
been killed without inconvenience 

2 The traits here given of the sea-bear’s mode of life are mainly taken 
fiom Henry W Elliot’s work quoted above 
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of thousands, they pass seveial months without the least lood 
The males (oxen) come fust to the place, most of them m the 
month of May or at the beginning of June Combats of 
excessive violence, often with a deadly issue foi one of the 
parties, now arise regarding the spiace of about a hunched squaie 
feet, which each seal-ox consideis nece&saiy for its home The 
stiongest and most successful m fight retain the best places 
near the shoie , the weaker have to crawl farther up on land, 
wheie the expectation of getting a sufficient number of spouses 
is not particularly great The fighting goes on with many 
feigned attacks and parades At first the contest concerns the 
proprietoiship of the soil The attacked therefoie nevei follows 
its opponent beyond the aiea it has once taken ujd, but haughtily 
lays itself down, when the enemy has letned, m order m the 
aims of sleep to collect foices foi a new combat The animal 
m such a case grunts with satisfaction, throws itself on its back, 
scratches itself with its fore-feet, looks aftei its toilet, 01 cools 
itself by slowly fann ing with one of its hind-feet, but it is always 
on the alert and ready for a new fight until it is tired out and 
meets its match, and is driven by it farthei up from the beach 
One of the most peculiar tiaits of these animals is that 
during then stay on land they unceasingly use their hind-paws 
as fans, and sometimes also as parasols Such fans may on a 
waim day be m motion at the same time by the hundred 
thousand at a “ rookeiy ” 

In the middle of June the females come up from the sea At 
the watei’s edge they are received m a veiy accommodating way by 
some strong oxen that have succeeded m securing foi themselves 
places next the shoie, and now are bent by fair means 01 foul 
on annexing the fair for their harem But scarcely is the 
female that has come ujd out of the water established with 
seal-ox No 1, when this ox rushes towards a new beauty 
on the surface of the water Seal-ox No 2 now stretches 
out his neck and without ceremony lays hold of No l’s spouse, 
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to be afterwards exposed to a repetition of the tnck by 
No 3 In such cases the females are quite passive, nevei 
fall out with each other, and bear with patience the severe 
wounds they often get when they are pulled about by the 
combatants, now m one direction, now m another All the 
females axe finally distributed m this way after furious combats 
among the males, those of the latter who are nearest the beach 
gettmg from twelve to fifteen consorts to their share Those 
that have been compelled to settle farther from the shore 
must be content with four or five Soon after the lan din g of the 
females they brmg forth their young, which are treated with 
great indifference and are protected by the adopted fathei only 
within the boundaries of the harem Next comes the pairing 
season, and when it has passed there is an end to the arrange¬ 
ment and distribution mto families at first so stnctly mam- 
tamed The seal-oxen, rendered lean by three months absolute 
fasting, by degrees leave the “ rookery,” which is taken possession 
of by the sea-cows, the young, and a number of young males, 
that have not ventured to the place before In the middle of 
Septembei, when the young have learned to swim, the place is 
quite abandoned, with the exception of single ammalu that 
have remained behind for one reason or other In long con¬ 
tinued heavy ram many of the an i mals besides seek protection 
m the sea, but return when the ram ceases Continuous heat 
and sunshine besides exert the same influence, cold, moist air, 
with mis t-concealed sun, on the other hand draw them up on 
land by thousands 

Males undei six years of age cannot, like the older males, 
possess themselves, by fighting, of spouses and a home of their 
own They therefore collect, along with young females, m herds 
of several thousand to several hundred thousand, on the shores 
between the rookeries proper, some of them close packed next 
the water’s edge, others scattered m small flocks a little farther 
from the shore on the grass, where they by turns play with each 
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othei with a frolicsomeness hke that of young dogs, by turns 
he down to sleep at a common signal m all conceivable 
positions 

It is these unfortunate useless bachelois which at the properly 
managed hunting stations yield the contingent foi slaughter 
Foi this purpose they are driven by the natives fiom the shore 
slowly, about a kilometre an hoiu, and with frequent rests, to 
the place of slaughter, situated a kilometie 01 two from the 
shoic Then the females and the young ones are driven away, 
as well as the males whose skms are unserviceable The rest 
are first stunned with a blow on the head, and afterwards 
stabbed with a knife 

While the Vega steamed down towaids Behring Island we 
met, already far from land, heids of sea-beais, which followed 
the vessel from curiosity for long sti etches Bemg unacquainted 
with the sea-bears mode of h±e, I believed fiom this cncum- 
stance that they had alieady left their summei haunts, but on 
our arrival at the colony I was mfoimed that this was not the 
case, but that a veiy great number of animals still remained at 
the rookeiy on the north-eastern point of the island Naturally 
one of our first excursions was to this place, situated about 
twenty kilometies from the village Such a journey cannot now 
be undertaken alone and unattended, because even an involuntary 
want of caution might easily cause much economic loss to the 
natives, and to the company that owns the right of hunting 
During the journey we were accordingly accompanied by the 
chief of the village, a black-haired stammering Aleutian, and 
“ the Cossack,” a young, pleasant, and agreeable fellow, who on 
solemn occasions wore a sabre nearly as long as himself, but 
besides did not m the least correspond to the Cossack type of 
the writers of novels and plays 

The journey was performed in large sledges drawn by ten 
dogs over snow-free rounded hills and hill-plateaus covered 
with a rathei scanty vegetation, and through valleys treeless 
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as the mountains, but adorned with luxuriant vegetation, rich m 
splendid Idles, syngenesia, umbelhfera, &c The j oumey -was some¬ 
times tedious enough, but we now and then went at a whistling 
- rate, especially when the dog-team descended the steep moun¬ 
tain slopes, or went through the morasses and the clay puddles 
formed m the constantly used way The driver was bespattered 
from top to toe with a thick layer of mud, an mconvemence 



(After (i drawing by n W Mliott) 

attendmg the inusual team, which was foieseen befoie oui 
departure from the colony, m consequence of which our friends 
there urged that, notwithstanding the fine weather, we should 
all take overcoats The dog-team was kept pretty far from 
the shore m ordei not to frighten the seals, and then we 
went on foot to the place where the sea-bears were, choosmg 
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our way so that we had the wind m our faces We could m 
this way, without disturbing them, come very near the animals, 
which, accoidmg to the undoubtedly somewhat exaggerated 
statement made to us on the spot, weie collected at the time 
to the number of 200,000, on the promontory and the neigh¬ 
bouring shores We obtained permission to creep, accom¬ 
panied by our guide, close to a herd lying a little apart The 
older animals became at first somewhat uneasy when they 



SEA 111 AHS ON THEJll A A TO 1HF ' IlOOKLHl KS 

(After a draw in" by H W riliott) 


observed oui approach, but they soon settled down completely, 
and we had now the pleasure of beholding a peculiar spectacle 
We were the only spectators The scene consisted of a beach 
covered with stones and washed by foaming breakeis, the back¬ 
ground of the immeasurable ocean, and the actors of thousands 
of wonderfully-formed animals A number of old males lay 
s till and motionless, heedless of what was going on around 
them Others crept clumsily on their small short legs between 
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the stones of the beach, 01 swam with incredible agility among 
the biealters, played, caressed each other, and quarrelled At 
one place two old animals fought, utteimg a peculiar hissing 
sound, and m such a way as if the attack and defence had 
been carried out m studied attitudes At anothei place a 
feigned combat was going on between an old and a young 
animal It looked as if the latter was being mstiucted m the 
art of fighting Everywhere the small black young ones ci ept 
constantly backwards and foiwaids among the old sea-beais, now 
and then bleating like lambs calling on their mothers The 
young ones aie often smothered by the old, when the latter, 
frightened in some way, lush out into the sea Aftei such an 
alarm hundieds of dead young aie found on the shore 

“ Only ” thuteen thousand animals had been killed that year 
Their flayed cai cases lay heaped on the grass by the shoie, 
spreadmg far and wide a disagreeable smell, which, however, 
had not frightened away their comrades lying on the neighbour¬ 
ing promontory, because, even among them, a similar smell 
prevailed m consequence of the many animals suffocated 01 
killed m fight with their comrades, and left ly ing on the shore 1 
Among this great flock of sea-bears sat enthroned on the top of 
a lugh stone a single sea-lion, the only one of these animals 
we saw during our voyage 

For a payment of forty roubles I induced the chief of the 
village to skeletonise four of the half putrefied carcases of the 
sea-bear left lying on the grass, and I afterwards obtamed, by 
the good-will of the Russian authorities, and without any 
payment, six animals, among them two living young, for 
stuffing Even the lattei we weie compelled to kill, after 

1 Elliott (loc eit p 150) remarks that not a single self-dead seal is to be 
found m the “rookery," where there are so many animals that they pro¬ 
bably die of old age m thousands This may he explained by the seals, 
when they become sick, withdrawing to the sea, and forms another con¬ 
tribution to the question of the finding of self-dead animals to which I 
have already refened (vol i p 322) 
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in vam attempting to induce them to take some food One of 
them was brought home m spirits for anatomical examination 
The part of Behring Island which we saw forms a high plain 
restmg on voleame rocks , 1 which, however, is interrupted at 
many places by deep kettle valleys, the bottoms of which are 
generally occupied by lakes which communicate with the sea 
by large or small rivers The banks of the lakes and the 
slopes of the hills are covered with a luxuriant vegetation, rich 
m long grass and beautiful flowers, among them an iris culti¬ 
vated in our gardens, the useful dark reddish-brown Sarana 
lily, several orchids, two species of rhododendron with large 
flowers, umbellifera as high as a man, sunflower-like synanthea, 
&c Quite another nature prevailed on the island lying off 
the haven, regarding which Dr Kjellman and Di Stuxberg 
make the following statements — 


“ Toporkoff Island is formed of an eiuptive lock, which 
everywhere rises along the shore some scores of feet from 
high-water mark, m the form of steep cracked walls from five 
to fifteen meties m height, which is different at different places 
Above these steep rock-walls the surface of the island forms 
an even plain, what hes below them forms a gently sloping 
beach 

“ This gently sloping beach consists of two well-maiked belts , 
an outer devoid of all vegetation, an inner overgrown with 
Ammadema pcjoloides, JElymus mollis, and two species of umbel¬ 
lifera, Heracleum sibimcum, and Angelica archangelica , the two 
last forming an almost impenetrable thicket fifty metres broad 
and as high as a man, along the slope The steep rock-walls 
are coloured yellow at some places by lichens, mostly Caloplaca 
murorum and Gal oenulata, at other places they are coveied 
pretty closely with Goehlearm fenestrata The uppermost level 
plain is covered with a close and luxuriant turf, over which 

1 According to a statement by Mr Giebmtski, tertiary fossils and coal 
seams are also to be found on Behring Island, the former north of the 
colony in the interior, the latter at the beach south of Behring’s grave 
Also in the neighbourhood of the colony the volcanic rock-masses are 
under-stratified by thick sandy beds 

U 2 
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single stalks of the two species of umhelhfera named above 
raise themselves here and there The vegetation on this httle 
island unites a very uncommon poverty m species with a high 
degree of luxuriance 

“ Of the highei animals we saw only four kmds of birds, viz 
Ft attrcula cwrhata, a black guillemot ( Ui ict goylle var columba), 
a species of cormorant (Phalocrocoiax) and a sort of gull 
(Laras) Frciteicula cirrhata Jived here by millions They 
haunted the upper plain, where they had everywhere excavated 
short, deep, and uncommonly broad passages to sleep m, provided 
with two openings From these on our arrival they flew m large 
flocks to the neighbouring sea and back Their number was 
neaity equal to that of looms m the Arctic loomenes The 
black guillemots and cormorants kept to the cliffs near the 
shore 

“ The numbei of the evertebrate land ammals amounted to 
about thirty species The most numerous were Machilis, 
Vitnna, Lithobius, Tahtras, some Diptera and beetles They all 
hved on the mnei belt of the shore, where the ground was 
uncommonly damp ” 

Behring Island might without difficulty feed large herds of 
cattle, perhaps as numerous as the herds of sea-cows that 
formerly pastured on its shoies The sea-cow besides had chosen 
its pasture with discrimination, the sea there being, according to 
Dr Kjellman, one of the richest m algse m the world The 
sea-bottom is covered at favourably situated places by forests of 
seaweed from twenty to thirty metres high, which are so dense 
that the dredge could with difficulty foice its way down mto 
them, a circumstance which was much against the dredging 
Certain of the algse aie used by the natives as food 

In the course of our journey to the hunting place we had an 
opportunity, during a rest about halfway between it and the 
village, of taking part m a very peculiar sort of fishing The 
place where we rested was m an even grassy plain, resembling a 
natural meadow at home, crossed by a large number of small 
rivulets They abounded in several different kinds of fish, 
among them a Coregonus, a small trout, a middle-sized long 
salmon with almost white flesh, though the colour of its skm 
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was a purplish-red, another salmon of about the same length, 
but thick and hump-backed These fish weie easily caught 
They were taken with the hand, were harpooned with common 
unshod sticks, were stabbed with knives, caught with the insect 
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we had long ago become quite tired The Expedition was also 
presented by the Alaska Company with a fine fat ox, milk, and 
various other provisions, and I cannot sufficiently value the 
goodwill shown to us not only by the Russian official, N Geeb- 
nitski, a zealous and skilful naturalist, but also by the officials 
of the Alaska Company and all otheis living on the island with 
whom we came into contact 

It was toy original intention to sail from Behnng Island to 
Petiopaulovsk, m order fiom thence to put a stop to the under¬ 
takings which were possibly in contemplation foi our relief 
This however became unnecessary, because a steamer, which 
was to start foi Petropaulovsk as soon as its cargo was on board, 
had anchored by the side of the Vega two days after our arrival 
The steamer belonged to the Alaska Company, was named 
the Alexander , was commanded by Captam Sandman, and was 
manned almost exclusively by Swedes, Danes, Fms, and 
Norwegians 1 We found on the Alexander two natuialists, Dr 
Benedikt Dybovski and Dr Julian Wiemut The former is 
a Pole exiled to Siberia but now pardoned, whose masteily 
zoological woiks are among the best contributions which have 
been made during lecent decades to our knowledge of the 
natural conditions of Siberia His researches have hitherto 
mainly concerned the Baikal region Now he wishes to extend 
them to Kamchatka, and has thciefore voluntarily taken a 
physician’s post at Petropaulovsk Science has reason to expect 
veiy rich results from his work and that of his companions m 
one of the most interesting, most mrs-known, and least known 
lands of the north 

1 The hist European -who welcomed us aftei the completion of the 
North-east passage was a Fin now settled in California, from Bjoikboda 
\iorks m Kinnto panbh, m which I had lived a gieat deal when a youth 
He was sent by the Alaska Company to do some work on Behnng Island 
As we steamed towards the colony he rowed to meet us, and saluted us with 
the cry “ ar det Noidenskiold ’ ” (“ Is it Noidenskiold ? "1 His name was 

lsak Andersson 
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The Vega left Behring Island on the afternoon of the 19th 
August, and anchored at Yokohama on the evening of the 2nd 
Septembei The first part of the passage, while we were still 
m the cold noitlieily Polar Sea cuirent, was favouied by fan 
winds and modeiate heat The surface tempeiatuie of the sea 
was fiom +9° to +10° On the 25th August m 45° 15' N L 
and 156° E L fiom Gieenwich the temperatuie of the .sea-water 
began to rise so rapidly that the theimometer m 40° Lat 
and 147° 41' Long already showed +23° 4 at the surface 
This indicated that we had come fiom the cold current favour¬ 
able to us mto Kuro-sivo, the Gulf Stieam of the Pacific The 
wind was now at times unfavouiable and the heat oppressive, 
notwithstanding the fiequent ram showers accompanied by 
lightning and heavy squalls In such unfavouiable weathei on 
the 31st August the mainmast of the Vega was struck by 
lightning, the flash and the iepoit being of excessive violence 
The vane was bioken loose and tin own mto the sea along with 
some inches ot the pole The pole itself was split pretty far 
down, and all on boaid felt a more oi less violent shaking, the 
man who felt it most standing at the time near the hawse-hole 
The incident was not attended by any fuithei noteworthy 
unpleasant consequences 

On our ainval at Yokohama we were all m good health and 
the Vega m excellent condition, though, aftei the long voyage, 
in want of some mrnoi lepans, of dockmg, and possibly of 
coppeung Naturally among thirty men some mild attacks of 
illness could not be avoided m the couise of a year, but no 
disease had been generally pievalent, and oui state of health had 
constantly been excellent Of scurvy we had not seen a trace 
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Arrival at Yokohama—A Telegram sent to Europe—The stranding of the 
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of the Shoguns—Imperial Garden at Tokio—The Exhibition there— 
Visit to Enoshima—Japanese manners and customs—Thunberg and 
Kampfer 

Yokohama, the fiist haibour, telegraph station, and commeicial 
town at which the Vega anchored after circumnavigating the 
north coast of Asia, is one ot the Japanese coast cities which 
were opened to the coimneice of the world after the tieaty 
between the United States of Amenca and Japan negotiated by 
Commodore Perky 1 At this place there was formerly only r 
a little fishing village, whose inhabitants had never seen Europeans 
and weie foibidden under severe punishments from entering into 
communication or tiadmg with the crews of the foreign vessels 
that might possibly visit the coast The former village is 
now, twenty years latei, changed into a town of nearly 70,000 
inhabitants, and consists not only of Japanese, but also of very 
fine European houses, shops, hotels, &c It is also the residence 
of the governor of Kanagava Ken It is m communication 
by rail with the neighbouring capital Tokio, by regular weekly 

1 The Dutch had permission m former tunes to send some \essels 
annually to Nagasaki By Perris treaty, signed on the 31st Match, 1854, 
Shimoda and Hakodate were opened to the Americans Finally, by nev 
treaties with the United States and various European powers, the harbours 
Kanagava (Yokohama), Nagasaki, Hakodate, Niigata, Hiogo, and Osaka, 
were assigned for eommcice with toreigners 
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steamship sailings with San Fiancisco on the one hand, and 
Hong Kong, India, &c, on the other, and finally by telegraph 
not only with the principal cities of Japan but also with all the 
lands that have got entangled m the thieads of the world’s 
telegraph net 

The situation of the town on the western shoie of the Yedo 
01 Tokio Bay, which is perhaps lather laige foi a haven, is not 
particularly fine But on sailing m we see m the west, if the 
weathei be fine, Fusiyama’s snow-clad, mcompaiably beautiful 
volcanic cone raise itself fiom a cultivated forest-clad legion 
When one has seen it, he is no longer astonished that the Japanese 
reproduce with such affection on then varnished waies, porcelain, 
cloth, papei, sword-omaments, &c, the form of then highest, 
stateliest, and also grimmest mountain Foi the numbei of the 
men who have perished by its eiuptions is leckoned by hundreds 
of thousands, and if tradition speaks truth the whole mountain 
m a far distant antiquity was formed m a single night Befoie 
we entei Yedo Bay we pass a volcano, active duung last year, 
situated on the volcanic island Oshima, known m Japanese 
history as the place of exile of several of the heioes m the many 
internal stiuggles of the country 

Wlnle we sailed, or more conectly, steamed—foi we had still 
sufficient coal lemaimng to permit the engine to be used—up 
the Bay of Yedo, the coasts were for the most part concealed 
with mist, so that the summit of Fusiyaana and the contours of 
the shore only now and then gleamed forth fiom the fog and 
cloud The wind besides was against us, on which account it was 
9 30 m the evening of the 2nd September befoie we could 
anchor m the haven that had been longed-foi for such a length 
of time I immediately hastened on land, along with Captain 
Palander, m older to send home a telegram across Siberia 
about the fortunate issue of the voyage of the Veya At 
the telegraph station I was informed that the Sibenan lme was 
mtemipted by inundations for a space of 600 versts, and that 
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the telegram must theiefoie be sent by India, whereby the cost 
was neaily doubled The telegraph officials also made difficulties 
about taking the foreign gold com of various kinds which I had 
about me Fortunately the latter difficulty was immediately 
removed by the accidental presence of the Russian consul, Mr 
Pllikan, while I was tieating with the telegraph officials When 
he heard that it concerned the sending home of a telegiam from 
the mucli-talked-of Vega expedition, he immediately offeied to 
anange the affan until I had time to opeiate on the lettei 
of ciedit I earned with me from Messis James Dickson & Co 
of Gothenbuig Soon after I met with the Swedish consul, 
Mr VAN Oordt, who gave us a large parcel of letteis fiom 
home It was veiy gladly leceived by most of us, as, so far 
as I know, it did not bring the thirty members of the expedition 
a single unexpected sorrowful message I got, however, soon 
after landing, an unpleasant piece of news, viz that the steamer 
A E Noi dcTiskiold, which Mi Sibinakoff had sent to Behring’s 
Straits and the Lena to our lelief, had stranded on the east coast 
of Yesso The shipwieck fortunately had not been attended 
with any loss of human life, and the vessel lay stianded on 
a sandbank m circumstances which made it probable that it 
would be got off without too great cost 

As the repoit of oui arnval spiead, I was immediately waited 
upon by vaiious deputations with addi esses of welcome, invitations 
to fetes, clubs, &c A senes of enteitainments and festivities 
now began, winch occupied a great paid of the time we remained 
m this splendid and lemarkable countiy Perhaps a sketch 
of these festmties may yield a pictuie of Japan dunng the state 
of tiansition which still picvails there, and which in a decade 
or two will undoubtedly belong to a past and to a great extent 
foigotten penod, a picture which to future writers may possibly 
form a not unwelcome contribution to the knowledge of the 
Japan that now (1S79) is Such a sketch would however 
cany me too fai beyond the subject of this narrative of 
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travel, and require too much space, on which account I must 
confine myself to an enumeration of the festivities at the head 
of which were public authonties, learned societies, or clubs 
On the 10th September a grand dinner was given at the Grand 
Hotel, the principal European hotel—and very well kept—of 
Yokohama, by the Dutch minister, Chevalier VAN Stoetwegen, 
who at the same time represents Sweden and Norway m Japan 



mi siiAMrr “a r nordensktold, * bibvnded on phf last coasi oi- ye?o 
(After a Japanese photograph ) 


The members of the Expedition were here introduced to several 
members of the Japanese Government 

We were invited to a ddjeijLner a la fourchette , at one o’clock 
PM on the 11th September, at the Imperial summer palace 
Hamagoten, by Admiral Kawamura, minister of marine At 
this entertainment there were present, besides the scientific men 
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and officers of the Vega, and our minister, Herr van Stoetwegen, 
several of the ministers and highest officials of Japan Some 
of them spoke one or othei of the European languages, others 
only Japanese, in which case officials of lowei rank acted as 
interpreters, these howevei taking no part in the entertainment 
along with the othei guests It was ananged aftei the European 
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pattern, with abundance of dishes and wines The palace 
consisted of a one-stoned wooden house in the Japanese style 
of construction The rooms, to which we were admitted, were 
provided with European furniture, much the same as we would 
expect to find in the summer residence of a well-to-do family 
m Sweden It was lemarkable that the Japanese did not take 
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the trouble to ornament the loom 01 the table to any considei- 
able extent with the beautiful native bionzes or poicelain, of 
which there is such abundance m the countiy The summer 
palace was surrounded by a garden which the Japanese consider 
something very extraordmaiy, and also on a veiy laige scale 
We should call it a small, well and originally kept mmiatuie 
park, with carefully dressed tuif, wonderful dwarf tiees, miniature 
stone bridges, small ponds and waterfalls The enteitamment was 
very pleasant, and all, fiom our intelligent host to the Piemier, 
Daiyo-daiym, and the Imperial Prince, Santo Sanitomi, 
showed us much friendliness The latter looked a sickly young 
man, some years past twenty He was, however, much oldei, 
and had taken a leading pait m the most important political 
transactions since the opening of the ports Oui host, Admiral 
Kawamuia, had more the appeaiance of a man of science than 
of a wamor The modest extenor, howevei, concealed a great 
and noble man Foi Kawamuia, as commandei of the Mikado’s 
troops, had with special distinction bi ought about the suppression 
of the revolt under the biave Saigo Kichmosuke, who had at the 
restoration of the power of the Mikado been its heart and swoid, 
but soon after fell befoie the government he himself contributed 
to cieate, and is now, a couple of years after, admired and sung 
by former friends and by foimer enemies as a national heio All 
the Japanese piesent at the ddje'dneo were clad m Euiopean 
dress—m black dress coat and white tie Even the interpreters 
and attendants wore the Euiopean diess The people, the lower 
officials, and the servants m private houses are still clothed m 
the Japanese dress, but do not weai a sword, which is now 
prohibited Many of the people have even exchanged the old 
troublesome Japanese diessmg of the hail for the convement 
European style 

In the couise of conversation after the cldjeiXner the ministers 
offered to do all they could to make our stay m the country 
agreeable and instructive Distinguished foreigners are always 
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well received m Japan, and we are informed that a special 
committee is appointed to make arrangements for their le- 
ception This has given offence m certain quarters, and 
shortly before 0111 arrival a pioclamation was issued by a seciet 
society, which threatened, if no change were made, to kill one of 
the ministers and one of the foreigneis who were entertained 
m this, m the opinion of the secret society, extravagant way 
One of my Japanese friends pionnsed me a copy of the pio- 
clamation, but did not keep his piomise, probably because it 
was impossible for the uninitiated to get hold of the dangerous 
writing 

On the 13th Septembei a grand dmner was arranged for us 
by the German Club, the photographer Andersen being chair¬ 
man The hall was adorned m a festive manner with flags, 
and with representations of the Vega in various more or less 
dangerous positions among the ice, which had been got up 
for the occasion, the bill of fare had reference to the cir¬ 
cumstances of our wintering, &c A number of speeches were 
made, the feeling was cheerful and meiry 

On the 15th September theie was a giand entertainment m 
Tokio, given by the Tolao Geographical Society, the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, and the German Asiatic Society It was 
held m the great hall m Koku-Dai-Gaku, a large stone 
building surrounded with beautiful tiees, which were lighted up 
for the occasion by a number of vanegated paper lanterns 
Several Japanese ladies dressed m European style took part 
m the entertainment I sat by the side of the chairman, 
Prince Kita-Shira-Kava, a young member of the imperial 
house, who had seived some time m the German army and 
speaks German veiy well During the disturbances which weie 
caused by the removal of the residence from Kioto to Yedo 
(Tolao), a group of insurgents had seized the pnnee, then a 
minor, who under the name of Rinnojino-Miya was chief 
pnest m a temple, and endeavoured to set him up m opposition 
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to the Empeioi The plan failed, and m consequence ol the 
leconciliation at the end of the conflict, -which distinguished m 
so honourable a way the many involved and hloody political 
struggles m Japan clunng lecent years, this advcntiuc was 
attended with no othei lesult foi him than that the foimei 
chief pi lest was sent to a German militaiy school He was 
lecalled soonei than was intended because he wished to many 
a European, which was considered below the dignity of the 
family of the Mikado Aftei his return he was declared neaiest 
lien to the throne, m case the Mikado should die without male 
hens, and his name, Kita-Shira-Kava-no-Miya, was changed 
a second time to Y ohi Hisha The formei name was at the 
bottom of the speech he made for us at the dinnei, and which 
lie gave me, and the lattei, with the addition, “ Prince of Japan,” 
was on his calling caid The dmnei -was quite Euiopean, 
with a laige nuinbei of speeches, principally m Euiopean 
languages, but also m Japanese Befoie cvoiy guest lay a map, 
of the form of a fan, with the course of the Vega marked upon 
it As a memorial of the feast I leceived some days aftei a 
laige medal m silver inlaid m gold, of which a diawmg is given 
on pages 306, 307 We were conveyed back to the Tokio 
lailway station m European equipages, m the same way as we 
had been brought to the dmnei During dmner musicians 
fiom the band of the impeiial navy played European pieces ol 
music with gieat skill, to the evident satisfaction of the 
Japanese 

On the foienoon of the 17th September we were piesented 
at the court of the Mikado m Tokio by the Swedisli-Dutch 
minister We weie fetched from the railway station by impeiial 
equipages, consisting of simple but ornamental and conve¬ 
nient sniflett carriages, each diawn by a pair of beautiful black 
horses of no great size As is common m Japan, a running 
groom, clad m black, accompanied each carriage The recep¬ 
tion took place m the imperial palace, a very modest wooden 
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building The looms we saw weie furnished, almost pouily, m 
European fashion We first assembled m an antechamber, the 
only remarkable ornament of which was a large piece of 
nephrite, which was a little carved and had a Chinese inscription 
on it Here we were met by some of the mmisteis and the 
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mterpretei Aftei a short conversation, m the course of which 
the interpreter got a sight of the written speech, or more 
coirectly the words of salutation, I Was to speak, we were 
conducted into an mnei apartment where the Emperor, clad 
m a uniform of European style and standing m front of a 
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tlnone, leceived us The only thing unusual at <»ui leception 
was that we weie requested at our departuie not to turn om 
hacks to the Emperor, and on entenng and depaitmg to 
make tluee bows, one at the dooi, anotliei vhen we had 
come foiwaid a little on the flooi, and one at the place 
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where we weie to stand After we had been presented 
the Emperor read a speech m Japanese, which was translated 
into Fiench by the interpreter, and of which, before we left 
the place, a beautiful copy was given me I then read my salu¬ 
tation, on which our minister, van Stoetwegen, said a few 
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woids, and gut some woids m reply After leaving the 
nnpenal chambei, we were enteitamed m the anteroom with 
Japanese tea and cigars The two pimces who had taken 
paid, m the enteitamment of the 15th came and talked a 
little with us, as did the mmistei of foreign affans The 
Empeior Mursumro, m whose name reforms have been 
earned out m Japan to an extent to which histoiy can 
scaiccly show anything equal, was bom the 3rd November, 
1850 He is consideied the 121st Mikado of the race of 
Jimmu Tenno, the membeis of which have leigned umnter- 
luptedly m Japan for neaily two thousand yeais, with varying 
fates and with vaiymg powei—no was wise lawgiveis and mighty 
wamois, now for long penods as weak and effeminate ruleis, 
empeiois only m seeming, to whom almost divine homage was 
paid, but who weie caiefully fieed from the buiden of govern¬ 
ment and fiom all actual power In comparison with this race, 
whose first ancestor lived during the first century after the 
foundation of Rome, all the royal houses now reigning m 
Europe are children of yesterday Its piesent representative 
docs not look to be veiy strong During the whole audience 
he stood so motionless that he might have been taken for a 
wax figure, if he had not himself lead his speech Pnnce 
Kita-Shna-Kava has the appearance of a young lieutenant of 
hussais Most of the mimsteis have shaiply maiked featuies, 1 
which remind one of the many funous storms they have sur¬ 
vived, and the many personal dangeis to which they have been 
exposed, partly m honourable conflict, partly through murdereis’ 
plots For, unfortunately, a political murder is not yet con¬ 
sidered m Japan an infamous enme, but the murderer openly 
acknowledges his deed and takes the consequences Repeated 

1 At fust it stnhes a European as if all the Japanese had about the 
same appealance, but when one has got accustomed to the colour of the 
skin and the touts of the race, the features of the Japanese appear as 
various m foim and expiession as those of Euiopeans 
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murdeious attempts liave been made agamst the men of the 
new time In oidei to piotect themselves fiom these, ministers, 
when they go out, gcneially have their carnages surioimded by 
an armed ouaid on lioiseback 

On the 18th Septembei seveial of the membeis of the Vega 
expedition were invited to a ddjednm d la fou') chctte by Admiral 
Kawamura, minister of maime This entertainment had an in¬ 
terest foi us because we were heie for the first time received into 
a Japanese home I sat at table by the side of Lady Kawamura 
Even the children weie present at the entertainment Lady 
Kawamura was diessed m the Japanese fashion, tastefully but 
very plainly, if we except a heavy gold chain encircling the 
waist In othei lespects the entertainment was airanged accoid- 
mg to the European mode, with a succession of dishes and 
wines, both m abundance, accoidmg to the laws of gastionomy 
When it was over oui host offered us an airing m a carnage, 
dining which I rode with the lady and one of the childien, a 
little girl about ten years of age, who would have been vciy 
beautiful if she had not been disfiguied, m the eyes of Emo- 
peans, by the thick white pamt that was evenly spiead over hei 
whole face, and gave it a sickly appearance Lady Kawamura 
herself was not painted, nor was she disfigured with blackened 
teeth Most of the married women of Japan are accustomed 
after marnage to blacken then formerly dazzlmgly white teeth , 
but it is to be hoped that this unpleasant custom will soon 
disappear, as the women of distinction have begun to abandon 
it During this excursion we visited, among other places, the 
giaves of the Tycoons, the imperial garden, and a very 
remarkable exhibition m the capital 

A number of the Tycoons, or, as they are more correctly 
called, Shoguns, are buried m Tokio Their place of sepulture 
is one of the most remarkable memorials of Old Japan The 
graves are m a temple which is divided into several courts, 
surrounded by walls and connected with each othei by beautiful 
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gates The fiist of these couits is ornamented with more than 
two hundied stone lanterns, piesented to the temple by the 
feudal punces of the countiy, the name of the givei and the 
date at which it was given being inscribed on each Some ol 
these peculiar memonals are only half-finished, peihaps an 
evidence of the sudden close of the power of the Shoguns 
and the feudal punces m Japan In another of the temple 
couits aie to be seen lanterns of bionze, partly gilt, piesented 
by othei feudal punces A thud couit is occupied by a temple, 
a splendid memonal of the old Japanese aichitecture, and of 
the antique method of adornmg their sanctuaries with wooden 
caivmgs, gilding, and varnishing The temple abounds m old 
book-ioils, bells, chums, beautiful old lacquered articles, &c 
The giaves themselves lie within a separate mclosuie 

The common Japanese gardens are not beautiful accoidmg 
to European taste They are often so small that they might 
without inconvenience, with trees, grottos, and waterfalls, be 
accommodated m a small State’s department m one of the crystal 
palaces of the international exhibitions All, passages, locks, 
trees, ponds, yea, even the fishes m the dams, are aitificial 01 
artificially changed The tiees are, by a special art which has 
been very highly developed m Japan, foiced to assume the 
nature of dwarfs, and aie besides so pi lined that the whole plant 
has the appearance of a dry stem on which some green clumps 
have been hung up here and there The form of the gold fish 
swimming m the ponds has also been changed, so that they have 
often two or four tail-fins each, and a numbei of giowtlis not 
known m their natural state On the walks thick layers of 
pebbles are placed to keep the feet fiom bemg dirtied, and at the 
doors of dwelling-houses there is nearly always a block of granite 
with a cauldron-like depression excavated m it, which is kept 
filled with clean water Upon this stone cauldion is placed 
a simple but clean wooden scoop, with which one can take water 
out of the vessel to wash himself with 
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The impeiial gaiden m Tokio is distinguished fiom these 
miniature gardens by its greater extent, and by the tiees, at least 
at most places, beaung fiuit Theie is heie a ventable park, 
with uncommonly large, splendid, and luxunantly-growmg tiees 
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ATONE LANTERN AND STONE M0NUMEN1 

In a Japanese Temple Court 


The public is generally excluded from the garden At our visit 
we were entertained m one of the impeiial summer-houses with 
Japanese tea, sweetmeats, and cigars 

Last of all we visited the Exhibition It had been closed for 
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some time back on account of ckoleia We saw heie a numbei 
of beautiful specuncns of Japanese ait, fiom tlie flint tools and 
potteiy of the Stone Age to the silks, poicelam, and bionzes 
of the pie sent In no countiy is tlieie at this day such a 
love for exhibitions as in Japan Theie aie small exhibitions 
m most of the large towns Many weie exceedmgly instructive , 
m all theie weie to be seen beautiful laccpieied waies, poicelam, 
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swoids, silk, cloths, &c In one I saw a collection of the bncls and 
fishes of Japan, m another I discovered some vegetable im¬ 
pressions, by means of which I became acquainted with the 
iemarkable locality for fossil plants at Mogi, of which I shall 
give an account fa it he 1 on 

On the evening of the 18th September I was invited by the 
Danish consul, Hen B AVI EE, to a boat excursion up the river 
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which debouches at Tolao At its mouth it is veiy bioad and 
deep, and it branches somewhat farthci up into several streams 
which aic navigable by the shallow boats of the Japanese With 
the present limited development of loads and railways m Japan, 
this rivei and its tnbutaiics form the most important channels 
of communication between the capital and the interior of the 
country Dunng oui low we constantly met with boats laden 
with provisions on their way to, or with goods on their way from, 
the town The pleasant impiession of these and of the remark¬ 
able envnons of the rivei is sometimes distuibcd by a bad odoui 
commg from a passing boat, and reminding us of the care with 
which the Japanese lemove human excieta, the most important 
manuie of their well-cultivated land Along the banks of the 
river there are numerous restaurants and tea-houses At long 
intervals we see a gaiden on the banks, which has belonged to 
some of the former Daimio palaces The restaui ants and tea-houses 
are generally intended only for the Japanese , and Europeans, 
although they pay many times more than the natives, are not 
admitted The reason of this is to be found m our manneis, which 
are coarse and uncultivated m the eyes of the natives “ The 
European walks with his dirty boots on the carpets, spits on the 
floor, is uncivil to the girls, &c ” Thanks to the letters of intro¬ 
duction from natives acquainted with the restaurant-keepers, 
I have been admitted to their exclusive places, and it must 
be admitted that everything there was so clean, neat, and ordeily, 
that even the best European restaurants cannot compare with 
them When a visitor enters a Japanese restaurant which is 
intended exclusively for the Japanese, he must always take 
off his boots at the stair else he gets immediately mto disfavour 
He is received with bended knee by the host and all the 
attendants, male, but principally female , and then he is almost 
always surrounded by a numbei of young girls constantly laugh¬ 
ing and chattering These girls have commonly sold themselves 
to the restaui ant-keeper for a certain time, during which they 
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cany on a life winch, according to Euiopean standards of moiality, 
is not veiy commendable When the tune fixed m the agree¬ 
ment has passed, they return to then homes and many, without 
having sunk m any way m the estimation of then relatives 
But those aie unfoitunate who, in any of the towns that are not 
yet opened to foreigners, carry on a love intrigue with a European 
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They aie then openly pointed out, even m the newspapeis, as 
immoial, and their lespectability is helplessly gone Formerly 
they were even m such cases severely punished 

All women of the lower classes, and even most of the hio-her 
wear the Japanese dress The more distinguished ladies aie 
often exceedingly beautiful, they have m particular beautiful 
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necks Unfortunately they are often disfigured by paint, foi 
which the ladies keie appeal to have a strong liking The dress 
of the younger women, even among the poor, is caiefuily 
attended to , it is not showy but tasteful, and neaily the same 
tor all classes Their mauners are very attractive and agieeable 
The women of the upper classes alieady begin to take pait 111 
the social life of the Euiopeans, and all Euiopean gentlemen and 
ladies with whom I have conversed on this point agree in 
stating that there is no difficulty in the way of a Japanese 
woman leaving the narrow circle to which she was formeily 
confined, and entering with pleasuie and womanly dignity into 
European society She appears to be born “ a lady ” 

On the 20th and 21st September the Governoi of Yokohama 
had arranged an excuision for me, Dr Stuxberg, and Lieut 
Nordquist, to the sacred island 01 peninsula Enoshuua, situated 
at a short distance flora the town We first tiavelled some 
English miles along the excellent road Tokaido, one of the few 
highways in Japan passable m carnages Then we tiavelled 
in jmriLishas to the famous image of Buddha (Daibutsu) at 
Kamakura, 1 and visited the Shinto chief priest living in the 
neighbourhood and his temple 

The priest was fond of antiquities, and had a collection, not 
very large indeed, but composed almost entirely of lanties 
Among other things he showed us sabies of great value, a 
head ornament consisting of a single piece of nephrite which 
he valued at 500 yen , 2 a number of old bronzes, mnrois, &c 
We weie leceived as usual with Japanese tea and sweetmeats 
The priest himself took us lound his temple No images wcie 
to be seen here, but the walls were richly caived and ornamented 
with a number of diawmgs and gildings The innermost wall 

1 At the close of the twelfLh century this now inconsiderable town waa 
the residence of Joiitorno, the foundei of the Shogun power, and the 
arranger of the Japanese feudal system 

J .Five yen are about equil to £1 sterling 
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of tlie temple was fenced by heavy doois provided with secure 
lochs and bolts, within which “the divine spmt dwelt,” 01 
within which “ the^e was nothing else,” as the pnest phiased it 
on another occasion 

Enoshima is a little lochy peninsula, which is connected with 
tlie mamland by a low, sandy neck of land Occasionally this 
neck of land has been broken thiough or overflowed, and the 
peninsula has then been converted into an island It is con¬ 
sidered sacred, and is studded with Shinto temples On the side 
of the peninsula next the mainland there is a little village, 
consisting of mns, tea-houses, and shops foi pilgrims’ and 
tounsts’ ai tides, among which are beautiful shells, and the 
fine siliceous skeleton of a sponge, Hyaloncma mirabilis, Gray 
Here I lived foi the fiist time m a Japanese mil of the soit 
to which Europeans m oidmary circumstances are not admitted 
I was accompanied by two officials from the governor’s court at 
Yokohama, and it was on their assurance that I did not belong 
to the common sort of uncultivated and arrogant foieigners that 
the host made no difficulty m leceivmg us 

Aftei we had at our entrance saluted the people of the mn 
and jiassed some time m the exchange of civilities, there came a 
gnl, and, m a kneeling postuie, ofleied the foreigners Japanese 
tea, which is always handed lound m very small cups only half 
full Then we took off our shoes and went into the guest- 

D 

chamber Such chambeis m the Japanese mns are commonl) 
large and dazzlmgly clean Furniture is completely wanting 
but the floor is coveied with mats of plaited straw The wall' 
are ornamented with songs suitable for the place, or mottoes, anc 
with Japanese paintings The rooms are separated from each 
other by thin movable panels, which slide m grooves, which can 
bo removed or leplaced at will One may, theiefore, as once 
happened to me, lay himself down to sleep m a very large room, 
and, if he sleeps sound, awake m the morning m a very small one 
The room geneially looks out on a Japanese garden-inclosure, or 
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it it is m the upper sfcoiy, on a small balcony linmediateh 
outside theie is always a vessel filled with watei and a scooji 
Geneially on one side ol the loom theie is a wall-piess, m which 
the bed-clothes aic kejit These, the only household ai tides m 
the room, consist ol a thick mat, which is spicacl 011 the flooi, 
a lound cushion foi the head, or instead of it a wooden suppoit, 
stuffed on the uppei side, foi the neck dining sleep, and a thick 
stuffed night-shnt which selves as coveinig 
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As soon as one comes in the female attendants distribute foui- 
comered cushions foi sitting on, which aie placed on the flooi 
lound a wooden box, on one comei of which stands a little 
brazier, on the othei a high clay vessel of uniform bieadth, with 
water m the bottom, which serves as a spittoon and tobacco-ash 
cup At the same time tea is bi ought m anew, m the small cups 
previously described, with saucers, not of porcelain, but of metal 
Pipes aie lighted, and a lively conveisation commences Along 
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with the tea sweetmeats aie biought in, of which, however, some 
cannot be relished by Emopeans The biazici foims the most 
important household aiticle of the Japanese Brazieis aie veiy 
variable m size and shape, hut are often made m an exceedingly 
beautiful and tasteful way, of cast-non or bionze, with gilding 
and laised figuies Often enough, howevei, they consist only of 
a clay ciock The Japanese aie very skilful m keeping up file 
m them without the least tiace of fumes being peieeptible m the 
room The fuel consists of some well-burned pieces of chaicoal, 
which he imbedded m white stiaw-ashes, with which the file- 
pan is nearly filled to the bum When some glowing coals aie 
laid m such ashes they retain then heat for houis, until they aie 
completely consumed In every well-furnished house there aie 
a numbei of brazieis of chffeient sizes, and there aie often foui- 
comeied hatches in the floor, which conceal a stone foundation 
intended as a base foi the laige brazier, over which the food 
is cooked 

At meal-times all the dishes aie hiouglit in at the same time 
on small lacqucied tables, about halt a foot high, and with a 
smface of foul squaie feot The dishes are placed in lacqueied 
cups, less fiequently m porcelain cups, and earned to the mouth 
with chop-sticks, without the help of knife, fork, or spoon 
For feai of the fish-oils, which aie used instead of butter, I 
nevei dared to test completely the productions of the Japanese art 
of cookery, but Dr Alinquist and Lieut Nordquist, who were 
more unpiejuchced, said they could put up with them veiy 
well The following menu gives an idea of what a Japanese 
urn of the better class has to offei — 

Vegetable soup 

Boiled rice, sometimes with minced fowl 
Boiled fish or raw fish with hoise-radish 
Vegetables with fish-sauce 
Tea 

Soy is used to the fish The nee is brought m hot m a 
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wooden vessel with a lid, and is distributed m abundance, but 
the other dishes m extiemely small portions After meals, 
especially m the evening, the Japanese often drink waim sail, 
or nce-brandy, out of peculiar poicelain bottles and small cups 
set apart foi that purpose alone 

During the meal one is commonly surrounded by a numerous 
•personnel of female attendants, squatted down on the flooi, who 
keep up with the guest, if he undei stands then language, a 
lively conversation, inteirupted by salvoes of heaity laughtei 
The girls lemam while the man undiesses m the evening, and 
permit themselves to make remarks on the difference of the 
physique of the Europeans and Japanese, winch aie not only, 
in our -way of thinking, unsuitable for young gills, but even 
impertinent towards the guest The male attendants are seldom 
seen, at least m the inner apartments In the morning one 
washes himself m the yard or on the balcony, and if he wishes 
to avoid getting into disfavoui, the guest will be caieful not to 
spill anything 01 spit on the mat 

The Japanese tobacco-pipe now m use resembles that of the 
Chukches, is very small, and is smoked out in a couple of whiffs 
A Japanese smokes without stopping a score of pipes in succes¬ 
sion Tobacco-smokmg is now very general among high and 
low of both sexes It was introduced at the close of the sixteenth 
century, it is uncertain whether from Corea 01 from the Portu¬ 
guese possessions m Asia, and spiead with great rapidity As 
among us, it here too at first gave occasion to stringent pro¬ 
hibitions, and a lively exchange of writings for and agamst In 
a work by the learned Japanologist, Mr E M Satow (“The 
Introduction of Tobacco into Japan,” To anmctions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, vol vi part 1 p 68 ), the following statements 
among others are made on this subject,— 

“ In 1609 there were m the capital two clubs whose main 
delight was to contrive quarrels with peaceful citizens Upwards 
of fifty of the members of these clubs were suddenly arrested 
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and thrown into prison, but justice was satisfied when four oi 
five of the leaders were executed, the rest were paidoned As 
these societies weie ongmally smoking clubs, the tobacco-plant 
came by the bad behavioui of their membeis into disrepute, and 
its use was prohibited At that time tobacco was smoked m long 
pipes, which were stuck m the belt like a swoid, 01 carried after 
the smoker by an attendant In 1612 a proclamation was 
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published m which tobacco-smoking and all trade m tobacco 
were prohibited, under penalty of forfeiture of estate The 
prohibition was repeated several times, with as little success 
as m Europe ” 

Mr Satow further gives the following peculiar extracts 
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from a Japanese work, which enumerates the advantages and 
disadvantages that are connected with tobacco-smoking — 

“ A —Advantages 

“ 1 It dispels the vapours and increases the energies 
“ 2 It is good to produce at the beginning of a feast 
“ 3 It is a companion in solitude 

“4 It affords an excuse for resting now and then from 
woik, as if m order to take breath 

“ 5 It is a storehouse of reflection, and gives time for the 
fumes of wrath to dispei se 

“ B —Disadvantages 

“ 1 There is a natural tendency to hit people over the head 
with one’s pipe m a fit of anger 1 

“ 2 The pipe comes sometimes to be used for arranging the 
burning charcoal m the brazier 

“ 3 An inveterate smoker has been known to walk about 
among the dishes with his pipe m his mouth 

“4 People knock the ashes out of their pipes while still 
alight and forget to extinguish the fire 

“5 Hence clothing and mats are frequently scorched by 
burning tobacco ash 

“ 6 Smokers spit indiscriminately in braziers, foot-warmers, 
and kitchen fires 

“ 7 Also m the crevices between the floor-mats 
“ 8 They rap the pipe violently on the edge of the brazier 
“ 9 They forget to have the ash-pot emptied till it is full 
to overflowing 

“10 They use the ash-pot as nose-paper (le they blow their 
nose mto the ash-pot) ” 

As during our stay at Enoshima as the governor’s guests we were 
constantly attended by two officials from his court, I considered 
it my duty to show myself worthy of the honour by a liberal 
distribution of drink-money This is not given to the attendants, 

1 The Japanese pipes are now so small that no senouB results from this 
disadvantage are to he dreaded In former times the pipes used were long 
and probably heavy The Dyaks of Borneo still use pipes so heavy that 
they may be used as weapons 

Y 2 
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but is banded, wrapped up m papei, and accompanied by some 
choice courteous expiessions, to the host himself He on his 
part makes a polite speech with apologies that all had not 
been so well arranged as his honoured guest had a right to 
expect He accompanies the traveller on his departure a shorter 
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or longer distance m proportion to the amount of drmk-money 
and the way in which his guest has behaved 

It is a specially praiseworthy custom among the Japanese to 
allow the trees in the neighbourhood of the temples to stand 
untouched Nearly every temple, even the most inconsiderable, 
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is theiefore surrounded by a little giove, formed of tlie most 
splendid pines, paiticulaily Cryptomena and Ginko, which often 
wholly conceal the small, decayed, and ill-kept wooden hut which 
is dedicated to some of the deities of Buddha 01 Shinto 

On the 23rd September the Euiopeans and Japanese of 
Yokohama gave a dinner and ball for us m the ba ll of the 
English club It was beautifully lighted and decorated Among 
other things theie weie to be seen on a wall portraits of Berzehus 
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and Thunberg, surrounded by garlands of greenery The lattei 
has a high reputation m Japan His work on the flora of the 
country has lately been published m a Japanese edition with 
a wood-cut portrait, by no means bad, of the famous Swedish 
naturalist, 1 engraved m Japan, and a monument to his and 


1 The work bears the title Tai-eeirhon zo-mei-so (short list of European 
plant-names), by Ito-Keske, 1829, 3 vols 
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Kampfer’s memoiy is to be found at Nagasaki, erected there at 
the instance of von Siebold 1 The chairman of the feast was 
Dr Geeetz, a Dutchman, who had hved a long time m the 
country and published several valuable woiks on its natuial 
productions 

On the 26th September I started for Tokio, m order thence 
to undertake a journey proposed and arranged by the Damsh 
consul, Herr Baviei, to Asamayama, a yet active volcano m the 
interior of the country In consequence of an unexpected 
death among the Euiopean consuls at Yokohama, Herr Bavier, 
liowevei, could not join us until the day after that which had 
been fixed for our departure The 27th accordingly was passed 
in Tokio among other things, m seeing the beautiful collections 
of antiquities made by the attache of the Austrian legation, 
Herr H VON Siebold, son of the famous naturalist of the 
same name Japan has also, like most othei lands, had its 
Stone Age, from which remains are found at seveial places m 
the country, both on Yezo and on the more southerly islands 
Implements from this period aie now collected assiduously both 
by natives and Europeans, and have been described by H von 
Siebold m a work accompanied by photographic lllustiations 
In general the implements of the Japanese stone folk have a 
resemblance to the stone tools still m use among the Eskimo, 
and even in this fruitful land the primitive race, as the bone 
remains m the kitchen-middens show, lived at first mainly by 
hunting and fi slung 

3 Carl Peter Thunberg, bom at Jonkoping m 1743, famed for his travels 
in South Africa, Japan, &c, and for a number of important scientific 
works, finally Professor at Upsala, died m 1828 Engelbert Kampfer, bom 
in Westphalia in 1651, was secretary of the embassy that started from 
Sweden to Persia in 1683 Kampfer, however, did not return with the 
embassy, but continued his travels m the southern and eastern parts of 
Asia, among them, even to Japan, whioh he visited in 1690-92 , he died in 
1716 Kampfer’s and Thunberg’s works, together with the great work of 
von Siebold, who erected the monument to them, form the most important 
sources of the knowledge of the Japan that once was 
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Excursion to Asaraayaraa—The Nakasendo road—Takasaki—Difficulty of 
obtaining quarters for the night—The Baths at Ikalio—Massage in 
Japan—Swedish matches—Travelling m Kago —Savavatari—Criminals 
—Kusatsu—The Hot Springs and their heahng power—Rest at Boku- 
nga-hara—The summit of Asamayaraa—The descent—Journey over 
Usui-toge—Japanese actors—Pictures of Japanese folk-life—Ketuin 
to Yokohama 

On the 28th Septembei, early m the morning, accompanied 
by Lieut Hovgaard, Hen Baviei, an mterpretei, and a Japanese 
cook skilled m European cookeiy, I started on a journey to 
Asamayama At first we travelled m two very rattling and 
inconvement carnages, drawn each by a pair of horses, to the 
town Takasaki, situated on the great road "Nakasendo,” which 
passes through the intenor of the country and connects Tokio 
and Kioto This road is considered something grand by the 
Japanese Id Sweden it would be called an indifferently kept 
distnct road On this road jinnlashas aie met m thousands, 
and a great many hoises, oxen, and men, bearing heavy burdens, 
but with the exception of the posting carriages, by which, for 
some years back, a regular communication between Tokio and 
Takasaki has been kept up, not a single wheeled vehicle drawn 
by horses 01 oxen, and though the road passes through an 
unbroken senes of populous villages, surrounded by well culti¬ 
vated nee fields and small gardens, there is not a single work- 
hoTse 01 work-ox to be seen For all the ground m Japan is 
cultivated by the hand, and there are few cattle 
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Most of the roads in the country consist of foot-paths, so 
narrow that two laden horses can pass each othei only with 
difficulty Goods aie therefore carried, wlieie theie is no canal 
or river, for the most part by men The plains are extraoidm- 
aiily well cultivated, and we must specially admire the mdustiy 
with which water-courses have been cut and the uneven slopes 
changed into level terraces 

The post-hoi ses on Nakasendo were so poor and wi etched 
that m Sweden one wojild have been liable to punishment foi 
cruelty to animals for using them They went, however, at a 
pietty good speed Theie weie places foi changing hoi ses 
at legular distances of fifteen to twenty kilometres The 
driver besides halted often on the way at some dwelling-house 
to take a couple of scoopfuls of water out of the water-vessel 
standing before it and thiow them mto the horses’ mouths and 
between their hmd-legs The opportunity was always taken 
advantage of by the girls of the house to come out and offer 
the tiavellers a small cup of Japanese tea, an act of courtesy 
that was lejiaid with some friendly woids and a coppei com 

When we visited any of the peasants’ gardens by the way- 
side we were always received with extreme friendliness, either on 
a special dais m the common room looking to the load, or m an 
mnei room whose floor was covered with a mat of dazzhng white¬ 
ness, and on whose walls hung pictures, with songs and mottoes 
The brazier was brought foiward, tea and sweetmeats were 
handed lound, all with lively conversation and fiequent bows 
The difference between the palace of the nch (if we may dis¬ 
tinguish with the name any building m Japan) and the dwelling 
of the less well-to-do is much smaller here than m Europe 
We did not see any beggars m our journey mto the interior of 
the country 1 Nor did the distinction of class appear to be 
so shaip as might be expected m a land where the evils of rank 

1 On the contrary, tvg saw a number of beggars on the country roads m 
the neighbourhood of Yokohama 
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had been so great as in Old Japan We several times saw m 
the inns by the loadside, people ol condition who were tiavelhng 
in jmnkishas eat their rice and dunk their sahi togethei with 
the coolies who were drawing their vehicles 

To judge by the crowds of children who swarmed everywhere 
along the roads the people must be very prolific A girl of 
eight 01 ten years of age was seldom to be seen without 
another young one bound on her back This burden did not 
appear to trouble the sister or attendant very much Without 
giving herself any concern about the child or thinking of its 
existence, she took part actively m games, ran errands, &c 

Even in the interior of the country foreigners are received 
with great friendliness The lower classes in Japan have also 
leason for this, for whatever influence the latest political 
changes may have had on the old huge , daimio, and samwiai 
families of Japan, the position of the cultivator of the soil is now 
much moie secure than befoie, when he was harned by hundreds 
of small tyrants His diess is the same as before, with the ex¬ 
ception, however, that a great proportion of the male population, 
even fai mto the interior, have laid aside the old troublesome way 
ol collecting the hair m a knot over a close shaven spot on the 
crown of the head Instead, they wear their thick raven-black 
han cut short m the European style How distinctive of the 
new period this change is may be seen fiom the eagerness with 
which the Japanese authorities questioned Golovin about the 
religious and political revolutions which they assumed to have 
been connected with the change in the European mode of 
wearing the hair during the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, for the Russian ambassador Laxman, who was highly 
esteemed by the Japanese, had worn a pig-tail and powdered 
hair, while Golovm and his compamons had their hair un¬ 
powdered and cut short 1 When it is warm the workmen 

1 Voyage de M Qolovm, Pans, 1818, i p 176 Golovin, who was cap¬ 
tain in the Russian navy, passed the years 1811-13 m imprisonment in 
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•wear only a small, generally light-blue, girdle round the waist 
and between tbe legs Otherwise they are naked They are 
thus seen to be m many cases strongly tattooed over the greater 
part of the body I have not seen the women workmg naked 
They perhaps do so at the warmest season of the year At 
least they do not refrain from undressing completely while 
bathing light in the midst of a crowd of men known and un¬ 
known, a state of things which at first, m consequence of the 
power of prejudice, shocks the European, but to which even thd 
former prude gets accustomed sooner than one would suppose 
We even frequently see European ladies drawn in a.jmnk%sha by 
a youth completely naked with the exception of the blue girdle 
Many, especially of the younger men, have besides so well- 
formed a body, that the sculptor who could accurately reproduce 
it m marble would at once attain a reputation co-extensive with 
the globe 

Takasaki is the residence of a governor, with a population 
of about 20,000, but, like most of the towns of Japan, it differs 
little from many of the villages we passed through We arrived 
late m the evening, and there had our first and last experience 
of an inconvenience of which Europeans often complain m travel¬ 
ling m Japan, and to which they have themselves given occasion 
by the offensive way m which they not unfrequently behave 
We knocked at the door of one mn after another without bemg 
received At one place “ the house was full,” at another “ the 
rooms were under repair,” at a third " the mn people were out,” 
&c At last we had to apply to the police When we had 
shown them our passport, we succeeded with their help m 
getting a night’s lodging with an elderly host, who received us 
with a countenance which clearly indicated that he would rather 

Japan He and his comrades m misfortune were received with great 
friendliness by the people, and very well treated by the authorities, if we 
except the exceedingly tedious examinations to which they were subjected 
to extract from them the most minute particulars regarding Europe, and 
particularly Russia 
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Lave hewn us m pieces with one of the two swords he had 
formeily as samurai been entitled to wear, than received us 
undei his roof After our entiance he still turned to the police 
official with the cry of lamentation “ Must I then actually 
receive these barbarians ? ” But we had our revenge m a noble 
way We took off oui boots before we entered the room, were so 
profuse with talk, civilities, and bows, and on the whole behaved 
m such a courteous fashion, that our previously distracted host 
not only bade us welcome back, but also gave us a letter of 
introduction to the innkeepers at an inn where we were to stay 
next, declaring that if we showed this letter we need not fear 
any such disagreeable adventure as that just described 

Most of the houses m the Japanese towns are budt of pretty 
thin, carefully jomed timbers But besides these there are to he 
seen here and there small houses with very thick walls, wmdows 
provided with heavy iron gratings, and doors that could be 
fastened with large locks and holts These houses are fire- 
resistmg, and are used as storehouses for valuables and household 
articles when there is danger of fire Fires are so common in 
Japan that it is supposed that a tenth part of every town is 
burned down yearly The fireman corps is numerous, well 
ordered from old times, its members bold and daring During 
oui stay overnight at Takasaki we were lodged m such a fire¬ 
proof house, m very large clean apartments with the floor partly 
covered with carpets after the European pattern The walls 
were very thick and of brick , the interior fittings and stairs on 
the other hand of wood 

I have just mentioned that we were compelled to resort to the 
pohce m order to obtain quarters for the night Policemen are 
numerous m Japan, both m town and country For the most 
part they are taken from the former samurai class They are 
clothed m the European style , and walk, with a long stick in a 
certain position under the arm, quietly and calmly on the streets 
and roads, without, except m cases of necessity, making any 
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show of their authority Commonly they are, or appeal to be, 
young, and all have a gentlemanlike appeaiance In a word, they 
appeal to be equal to the best European police of the piesent 
day, and stand immeasurably above the guaidian of the peace, 01 
lather the laiser of dispeace, as he appeared some decades ago on 
the Euiopean continent During the latest revolt the police 
were employed by the Government as mfantiy, and elicited 
general admnation by the file, the gallantly, and the contempt of 
death with which they went into action with their old favourite 
weapon, the Japanese swoid 

A passport is still lequned for tiavellmg in the interior of the 
country, but this is easily obtained at the request of the consul 
if health 01 the wish to prosecute researches be given as the 
reason, it being possible peihaps to include common love of 
travelling undei the latter head Commercial tiavellmg is not 
yet permitted m the interior, nor is the right of settling for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on business gianted to Europeans The foreign 
ambassadors have often euteied mto negotiations m order to bimg 
about a change on this point, but hitheito without success, be¬ 
cause the Government, as a condition for the complete opening 
of the country, require the abiogation of the umeasonable “ extfa- 
temtonal” aiiangement which is m force, and by which the 
foieigner is not subject to the common laws and courts of Japan, 
but to the laws of his own countiy, administered by consular 
courts An alteration m this point may howevei be brought 
about m a short time, as Japan will soon be sufficiently powerful 
to be able to abrogate all the injurious paiagraphs m her treaties 
with the civilised countnes of Europe Now, besides, the 
ambassadors of the foreign powers, who m former times all acted 
together, have divided mto two parties, of which one—Russia 
and America—wishes, or at least feigns to wish, gradually to free 
Japan from all tutelage and to place it on an equality with othei 
civilised countries, the other again—En glan d, Germany, Holland, 
and France—wishes still to retain the guardianship, which 
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was established by violence, and confirmed by tieaty seveial 
years ago 

Shortly before our aruval a quariel took place between Japan 
and the European powers about, as the Japanese themselves said, 
a breach of international law, which caused much nutation m 
the country A German vessel coming from Nagasaki, where 
the cholera was raging, on the advice of the German mmistei 
broke the quarantine prescribed by the Government, and without 
further precautions discharged her cargo m the harbour of 
Yokohama That the cholera m this town was thereby made, woi sc 
is indeed not only unproved but also undoubtedly incorrect, 
though many Japanese m their irritation positively affirmed that 
this was the case , but the wolds that were uttered by Japan’s 
f&ted guest, ex-President General Grant , 1 that the Japanese 
Government had the light without more ado to sink the vessel, 
have left a memory m the minds both of the Government and of 
the people, which may m the future lead them to a peihaps 
unwise but fully justified exertion of their sti ength were such 
a deed to be repeated 

The first impression of the Japanese, both men and women, 
is exceedingly pleasant, but many Euiopeans who have lived 
a consideiable time m the countiy say that this impression is not 
maintained, a circumstance which m my belief depends more on 
the Europeans themselves than on the Japanese For the 
European merchants are said not to find it so easy to cut gold 
here with a case-knife as before, and the ambassadois of the 
Great Powers find it day by day more difficult to maintain their 
old commanding standpoint towards a government which knows 
that a great futuie is before the country, if inconsiderate ambi¬ 
tion or unlooked-for misfortune do not unexpectedly hinder its 
development Another reproach, that the Japanese can imitate 
what another has done, but is unable himself to invent anything 

1 General Grant, as is well known, visited Japan m the autumn of 1879 
He left Yokohama the day after the Vega anchored in its harbour 
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new, appears on the other hand to be justified m the meantime 
But it is unreasonable to demand that a nation should not only 
m a few decades pass thiough a development for which centuries 
have been required m Europe, but also immediately reach the 
summit of the knowledge of our time so as to be at the same 
time creative But it would be wonderful, if the natural science, 
literature, and art of the nmeteenth century, transplanted among 
a gifted people, with a culture so peculiar and so pervasive, and 
with an art-sense so developed as those of Japan, did not m 
time produce new, splendid, and unexpected fruit The same 
irresistible necessity which now dnves the Japanese to learn all 
that the European and the American know, will, when he has 
reached that goal, spur him on to go further up the Nile river 
of research 

A short distance beyond Takasaki the road to the volcano to 
which we were on our way, was no longer along Nakasendo, and 
we could therefore no longer continue our journey m carnages 
drawn by horses, but were compelled to content ouiselves with 
jinrikishas In these, on the 29th of September, we traversed 
m five and a half horns the very hilly road to Ikaho, noted foi 
its baths, situated at a height of 700 metres above the sea 
The landscape here assumes a quite different stamp The road 
which before ran over an unbroken plain, thickly peopled, and 
cultivated like a garden, now begins to pass between steep un¬ 
cultivated hills, overgrown with tall, uncut, withered grass, 
separated by valleys m which run purling nvulets, nearly con¬ 
cealed by exceedingly luxuriant bushy thickets Ikaho is 
celebrated for the warm, oi more correctly hot, springs which 
well up from the volcanic hills which surround the little town, 
which is beautifully situated on a slope As at the baths of 
Europe, invalids seek here a remedy for their ailments, and the 
town therefore consists almost exclusively of hotels, baths, and 
shops for the visitors The baths are situated, partly m large 
open wooden sheds, where men and women bathe together 
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without distinction, partly in private houses In eveiy bath 
there is a basin one me tie m depth, to which a constant stream 
of water is conducted from some of the hot spnngs The spring 
water has of course cooled very much before it is used, but is 
still so hot notwithstanding that I could only with difficulty 
remain m it a couple of seconds 

In the streets of the town we often met bhnd persons who 
walked about very safely without any attendant, only feeling 
their way with a long bamboo They blew a short pipe now 
and then to warn passers-by of then presence I thought 
at first that these unfortunates were try mg to regam the sight 
of the eye at the hot spnngs, but on mqumng whether the 
water was beneficial m that respect, I was informed that they 
were not there as seekers after health, but as “ massageurs ” 
(shampooers) Massage has been m use m Japan for several 
centuries back, and therefore persons are often to be met "with 
m the streets offenng then services as massageurs, crying m 
the streets m about the same way as the fruit-sellers in Eussia 
The inn where we lodged for the night, consisted as usual of 
a number of very clean rooms covered with mats, without 
furniture, but ornamented with songs and mottoes on the walls 
One would live here exceedingly well, if like the Japanese he 
could manage to live wholly on the floor and conform carefully 
to the indispensable rules, an observance which besides is 
necessaiy, because otherwise the inmate is exposed to a very 
unfriendly reception not only from his host but also from the 
attendants An mconvemence m travelling m Japan is the 
difficulty a European has m accustoming himself to the dietary 
of the Japanese Bread they do not use, nor meat, but their 
food consists mainly of rice and fish, with fowls, fruit, mush¬ 
rooms, sweetmeats, Japanese tea, &c, m addition Fish is 
generally eaten raw, and m that case is said to differ little m 
taste from our pickled salmon The food is not unfrequently 
cooked with fish oils of anything but an agreeable taste If a 
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traveller wishes to avoid this dietary, he must have his own 
cook with him on the journey In this capacity theie attended 
us a Japanese, whose name was Senkiti-San, but who was 
commonly called by his companions Kok-San (Mr Cook) He 
had learned European (Trench) cooking at Yokohama, and 
during the journey devoted himself with so great zeal to his 
calling, that even m the deseits at the foot of Asamayama he 
gave himself no rest until he could offei us a dinner of five 
dishes, consisting of chicken soup, fowl omelette, fowl-beefsteak, 
fowl fi icctssd, and omelette au.% confitures, all thus consisting only 
of fowls and hens’ eggs, cooked m different ways 

For some yeais back lucifei matches have been an article of 
necessity m Japan, and it was pleasing to us Swedes to observe 
that the Swedish matches have heie a distinct pieference over 
those of other countries In neaily every little shop, even m the 
mterior of the country, are to be seen the well-known boxes with 
the inscription “ Sakerhets tandstickor utan svafvel och fosfor ” 
But if we examine the boxes more carefully, we find upon many 
of them, along with the magic sentence unintelligible to 
the Japanese, an inscription indicating that they have been 
made by some Japanese manufactuier On other boxes this is 
completely wanting, but the falsification is shown by an un¬ 
fortunate error m the inscription It thus appears that the 
Swedish matches aie not only introduced into Japan on a large 
scale, but are also counterfeited, being made with the Swedish 
inscription on the box and with a covei resembling that used at 
home The imitation, however, is not nearly so good as the 
original, and my Japanese servant bade me therefore, when I 
purchased a box of matches, observe carefully that I got one 
of the right (Swedish) sort 

Photography also has spread so rapidly m the country that at 
many places m small towns and villages m the interior Japanese 
photographers are to be met with who put out of their hands by 
no means bad work The Japanese appear to have a great 
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likmg foi having then by no means remarkable dwellings photo- 
giaphed On several occasions, when we left a place we received 
horn oui host as a paitmg gift a photograph of his house or inn 
Perhaps this was done with the same view as that which induces 
his European brother-m-trade to adveitise at gieat expense 
Between Ikaho and Savavatan, oui next resting-place, the 
load was so bad that the jmnkisha could no longer be used, we 
accordingly had to use the kago, a Japanese sedan-chair made of 
bamboo, of the appealance of which the accompanying wood- 





cut gives an idea It is exceedingly inconvenient for Europeans, 
because they cannot like the Japanese sit with their legs cross¬ 
wise undei them, and m couise of time it becomes tiresome 
to let them dangle without other support by the side of the 
kago Even for the bearers this sedan chair strikes me as being 
of inconvenient construction, which is shown among othei things 
by their haltmg an instant every two hundred, or m going up a 
hill, every hundred paces, m order to shift the shoulder under the 
bamboo pole We wentup-hill and down-hill with considerable 
VOL n z 
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speed however, so that we traversed the road between Jkaho 
and Savavatan, 6 n or 23 6 kilometres in length, m ten hours 
The road, which was exceedingly beautiful, ran along flowery 
banks of rivulets, overgrown with luxuriant bamboo thickets, 
and many different kmds of broad-leaved trees Only round 
the old temples, mostly small and inconsiderable, were to be 
seen ancient tall Cryptomeria and Ginko trees The burying 
places were commonly situated, not as at home, m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the larger temples, but near the villages They 
were not inclosed, but marked out by stone monuments from a 
third of a metre to half a metre m height, on one side of which 
an image of Buddha was sometimes sculptured The recent 
graves were often adorned with flowers, and at some of them 
small foot-high Shinto shrines had been made of wooden pms 
Savavatan, hke Ikaho, is built on the slope of a hill The 
streets between the houses aie almost all stairs or steep ascents 
Here too there well up from the volcamc rocks acidulous 
springs, at which invalids seek to regain health The watering- 
place, however, is of less repute than Ikaho or Kusatsu 

While we walked about the village m the evening we saw 
at one place a crowd of people This was occasioned by a 
competition going on there Two young men, who wore no 
other clothes than a narrow girdle gomg round the waist and 
between the legs, wrestled within a circle two or three metres 
across drawn on a sandy area He was considered the victor 
who threw the other to the ground or forced him beyond the 
circle A special judge decided m doubtful cases The be¬ 
ginning of the contest was most pecuhar, the combatants 
kneelmg in the middle of the circle and sharply eying each 
other m order to make the attack at a signal given by the judge, 
when a single push might at once make an end of the contest 
In this competition there took part about a dozen young men, 
all well grown, who m their turn stepped with some encouraging 
cries or gestures into the circle m order to test their powers 
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The spectatois consisted of old men and women, and boys and 
girls of all ages Most of them weie clean and well-dressed, and 
had a very atti active appeal ance 

Here it was the youth of the village themselves that took 
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part m the contest But there are also m Japan persons who 
carry on these games as their occupation, and exhibit themselves 
for money They are m geneial very fat, as appears from the 
accompanying drawing, which represents the begin ni ng of the 
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contest, when both the combatants aie still watching to get 
a good hold 

Next day, the 1st Octobei, we continued our journey to 
Kusatsu The load was uphill for a distance of 550 metres, 
downhill for nearly as far, then up again, and ran often without 
any protectmg fence past deep abysses, or over high bridges of 



JA.PAUESE BRIDGE 

Alter a Japanese drawing 

the most dangerous construction It was, therefoie, impossible 
for any wheeled vehicle to traverse it, so that we had to use m 
some cases Logos, m others ndmg-horses Unfortunately the 
Japanese high saddle does not suit the European, and if the 
travellei prefers a ndmg-horse to a Lago, he must, if he does not 
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carry a saddle with him, determine to ride on an unsaddled 
horse, which, with the wretched steeds that are only available 
here, soon becomes so unpleasant that he at last prefers to let 
his legs hang benumbed fiom the hago A peculiarity m Japan 
is that the rider seldom himself guides his horse It is com¬ 
monly led by a halter by a gioom runn in g alongside the rider 
These grooms are very hght-footed and enduring, so that even at 
a rapid pace they are not left behmd 'Ru nnin g footmen also 
attend the carriages of people of distinction m the towns and the 
mail-coaches on Nakasendo When there is a crowd before the 
carriage they jump down and drive away the people by a 
dreadful shouting From the mail-coach they also blow the 
post-horn, not just to the advantage of the ear-drums of the 
tiavellers 

The scenery by the roadside was exceedingly beautiful Now 
it consisted of wild valleys, filled with luxuriant vegetation 
which completely concealed the crystal-clear streams purling in 
the bottoms , now of level grassy plains or hill-slopes, thickly 
studded with solitary trees, chiefly chestnuts and oaks The 
inhabitants were fully occupied with the chestnut harvest 
Before every hut mats were spread out, on which chestnuts 
lay drying m thick layeis Gram and cotton were bemg dried 
m the same small way, as it appeared to us Europeans On the 
plains there stood besides m the neighbourhood of the cabins 
large mortars, by which the giam was reduced to groats On 
the hills these tramp-stamps are partly replaced by small mills 
of an exceedingly simple construction, mtroduced by the Dutch 

We passed the 2nd October at Kusatsu, the Ajx-la-Chapelle 
of Japan, famed hke that place for its hot sulphurous springs 
Innumerable invalids here seek an alleviation of their pains 
The town lives upon them, and accordmgly consists mainly of 
baths, mns, and shops for the visitors 

The inns are of the sort common m Japan, spacious, airy 
clean, without furniture, but with good brazieis, miniature 
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tea-services, clean matting, scieens ornamented with poetical 
mottoes, which even when translated weie almost unintelligible to 
us, friendly hosts, and numeious female attendants If the 
tiaveller brings his own cook with him, as we did, he can live 
Very comfoitably, as I have befoie stated, at such an mn 

The hot springs which have conferred on Kusatsu its im¬ 
portance use at the foot of a pietty high hill of volcanic origin 
The rocks in the surioundmg countiy consist exclusively of lava 
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and volcanic tuffs, and a short distance fi om the town there is an 
extmet volcano m whose ciatei theie are layeis of sulphur In 
the i mm ediate neighbouihood of the place where the mam 
sprmg rises there is a thick solidified lava stream, surrounded 
by tuffs, which near the surface is cleft into a number of large 
vesicular blocks From this point the hot watei is conducted 

1 Accoiding to the statement of the inhabitants , I had not time to visit 
the place 
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m long open wooden channels to the bath-house of the town) 
and to several evaporating pools, some by the wayside, otheis m 
the town, intended for collecting the sohd constituents of the 
water, which are then sold m the country as medicine The 
great evapoiation from these pools, from the open channels and the 
hot baths, wraps the town almost constantly m a cloud of watery 
vapour, while a very stiong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
reminds us that this is one of the constituents of the healing 
waters 

The road between the wells and the town appears to form 
the principal promenade of the place Along this aie to be 
seen mnumerable small monuments, from a half to a whole 
metre m height, consistmg of pieces of lava heaped upon each 
other These miniature memonals form by their littleness a 
peculiai contrast to the bauta stones and jettekcist of oui Swedish 
ioiefathers, and are one of the many instances of the people's 
fondness foi the little and the neat, which are often to he met 
m Japan They are said to be erected by visitois as thank- 
offerings to some of the deities of Buddha 01 Shinto 

I received from a Japanese physician the following information 
legardmg the wells at Kusatsu and their healing power In 
and near the town theie are twenty-two wells, with water of 
about the same quality, but of different uses m the healing 
of various diseases In the hottest well the watei where it 
rises has a temperature of 162° F (= 72 2° C) The largest 
numbei of the sick who seek health at the baths, suffer fiom 
syp hilis This disease is now cured accoidmg to the European 
method, with mercury, iodide of potassium, and baths The 
cuie requires a hundred days , from seventy to eighty per cent of 
the patients are cured completely, though purple spots remain 
on the skm The disease does not break out anew A large 
number of leprous patients also visit the baths The leprosy is of 
various kinds, that with sores is alleviated by the baths, and is 
cured possibly m two years , that without sores but with the skm 
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insensible is incurable, but is also checked by frequent bathing 
All true lepers come from the coast provinces A similar disease 
is produced also among the hills by the eatmg of tainted fish 
and fowl This disease consists m the skm becoming insensible, 
the nerves mactive, and the patient, who otherwise feels well, 
finding it impossible to walk It is also cured completely m 
very severe cases, by baths, ammonia applied inwardly, castor-oil, 
Peruvian bark, &c A third type of this ailment is the bone- 
clisease, kak'kd , which is exceedingly common m Japan, and is 
believed to be caused by unvarying food and want of exercise 
It is very obstinate, but is often cuied m two or three years 
with chloride of iron, albumen, change of diet from the common 
J apanese to the European, with red wine, milk, bread, vegetables, 
&c This disease begins with a swelling m the legs, then the 
skm becomes insensible, first on the legs, next on the stomach, 
the face, and the wrists Then the swelling falls, fever comes on, 
and death takes place There are besides, certain wells for 
curing rheumatism, for which from two to three years are 
lequired, for eye-diseases and for headache, the lattei playmg an 
important pait among the illnesses that are cured at Kusatsu 
It principally attacks women between twenty and thirty years 
of age One of the Kusatsu wells acts very beneficially m 
this case Its water is conducted to a special bathmg-shed 
open to the street, intended exclusively for the men and 
women who suffer from this disease 

Many of the baths at Kusatsu are taken so hot that special 
precautions must be adopted before one steps down mto the 
water These consist m winding cotton cloths round those parts 
of the body which are most sensitive, and m causing the body to 
perspire strongly before the bath is taken, which is done by the 
bathers with ones and shouts and with certain movements 
stirring the water m the basm with large heavy boards They 
then all step down mto the bath and up again simultaneously at 
a sign given by the physician sitting at the back of the bathing 
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shed Without this arrangement it would peiliaps he difficult 
to get the patients to go into the bath, foi agreeable it could not 
be, to judge from the grave faces of the bathers and the fire-red 
colour of their bodies when they come out 

The baths are under open sheds Men and women all bathe 
m common, and m piesence of both male and female spectators 
They make their remarks without reserve on the diseases of the 
patients, even if they are of that sort about which one would 
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not speak willingly even to his physician Often the bath-basm 
is not fenced off m any way, except that it is protected from 
ram and sunshine by a roof resting on four posts In such cases 
the bathers dress and undress m the street 

In consequence of the situation of Kusatsu at a height of 
1050 metres above the sea, the winter there is very cold and 
windy The town is then abandoned not only by the visitors to 
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the baths, but also by most of the othei inhabitants Alieady, 
at the time of our visit, the numbei of batheis remaining was 
only inconsiderable Even these weie preparing to depart 
During the second night that we passed at Kusatsu, our night’s 
lest was disturbed by a loud noise from the next room It was 
a visitor who was to leave the place the following morning, and 
who now celebrated his recovery with saki (nce-brandy) and 
string music 

The environs of Kusatsu are nearly uncultivated, though the 
vegetation is exceedingly luxunant It consists partly of bam¬ 
boo thickets, partly of a high rich grass, above which rise solitary 
pines, mixed with a few oaks or chestnuts 

On the 3rd October we continued our journey to the foot of 
Asamayama The road was very bad, so that even the lago 
bearers had difficulty in getting along It first ran acioss two 
valleys more than 300 feet deep, occupied with close, luxunant, 
bushy thickets We then came to an elevated plain of great 
extent covered with unmown glass, studded with beautiful oaks 
and chestnuts The plain was not turned to any account, though 
thousands of the industrious population could find an abundant 
living there by tending cattle Farther up the oaks and chest¬ 
nuts were mixed with a few bnches, lesemblmg those at home, 
and we came next to complete deserts, wheie the ground consisted 
of lava blocks and lava giavel, scarcely covered by any grass, 
and yielding nourishment only to solitary pines This continued 
to the place—Bokuriga-hara—where we were to pass the night, 
and from which the next day we were to ascend the summit of 
Asamayama 

Rokunga-hara is situated at a height of 1270 metres above 
the sea There was no inn here, nor any place inhabited all the 
year round, but only a large open shed This was divided mto 
two by a passage m the middle We settled on one side of this, 
making our bed as well as we could on the raised floor, and pro¬ 
tecting oui selves from the night air with coverings which oui 
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thoughtful host at Kusatsu had lent us On the other side of 
the passage our hago beaiers and guide passed the night crowd¬ 
ing round a log fire made on a stone foundation m the middle 
of the flooi The hago hearers were protected from the veiy 
perceptible night cold only by thin cotton blouses In ordei to 
warm them I ordei ed an abundant distribution of sail, a piece 
of generosity that did not cost very much, but which clearly won 
me the undivided admiration of all the coohes They passed 
the greater part of the night without sleep, with song and jest, 
with their sahi bottles and tobacco pipes We slept well and 
warmly aftei partaking of an abundant supper of fowl and eggs, 
cooked m diffeient ways by Kok-San with his usual talent and 
his usual vaiiety of dishes 

We had been informed that at this place we would hear a 
constant noise fiom the neighbouring volcano, and that huitful 
gases (probably caibomc acid) sometimes accumulated m such 
quantities m the neighbounng woods that men and horses would 
be suffocated if they spent the night there We hstened m vain 
for the noise, and did not observe any tiace of such gases All 
was as peaceful as if the glowing hearth in the interior of the 
earth was hundreds of miles away But we did not require the 
evidence of the column of smoke which was seen to nse from 
the mountain top, which formed the goal of oui visit, or of 
the inhabitants who survived the latest eruption, to come 
to the conclusion that we were m the neighbourhood of an 
enormous, still active volcano Eveiywhere round our resting- 
place lay heaps of small pieces of lava winch had been thrown 
out of the volcano (so-called lapilh), and which had not yet had 
time to weather sufficiently to serve as an under-stratum for 
any vegetation, and a little from the hut there was a solidified 
lava stream of great depth 

Next day, the 4th October, we ascended the summit of the 
mountain At first we travelled m hago ovei a valley filled 
with pretty close wood, then the journey was continued on foot 
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up the steep volcanic cone, covered with small lava blocks and 
lapilh The way was staked out with small heaps of stones 
raised at a distance of about 100 metres apart Near the crater 
we found at one of these cairns a little Shmto shrine, built of 
sticks Its sides were only half a metre m length Our guide 
performed his devotions here One of them had already at a 
stone cairn situated farther down with great seriousness made 
some conjurations with reference to my promise to make an extra 
distribution of red wine, if we got good weather at the top 
As on Vesuvius, we can also on Asamayama distinguish a 
large extenor crater, originating fiom some old eruption, but 
now almost completely filled up by a new volcamc cone, at 
whose top the present cratei opens This crater has a cir- 
cumfeience of about two kilometres , the old crater, or what 
the old geologists called the elevation-crater, has been much 
larger The volcano is still active Foi it constantly throws 
outsmoke,” consisting of watery \ apour, sulphurous acid, and 
probably also carbonic acid Occasionally a peiceptible smell 
of sulphuretted hydiogen is observed It is possible without 
difficulty to crawl to the edge of the ciater and glance down 
into its interior It is veiy deep The walls are perpendicular, 
and at the bottom of the abyss there are to be seen several 
clefts from which vapours arise In the same way “ smoke " 
forces its way at some places at the edge of the crater through 
small imperceptible cracks m the mountain Both on the 
border of the crater, on its sides and its bottom there is to be 
seen a yellow efflorescence, which at the places which I got at 
to examine it consisted of sulphur The edge of the crater is 
solid rock, a httle-weatheied augiteandesite differing very much m 
its nature at different places The same 01 similar locks also pro¬ 
ject at seveial places at the old border of the crater, but the 
whole surface of the volcanic cone besides consists of small loose 
pieces of lava, without any trace of vegetation Only at one 
place the bnm of the old ciater is covered with an open pme 
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wood The volcano has also small side craters, from which 
gases escape The same coarse fantasy, which still prevails m 
the form of the hell-dogma among several of the world’s most 
cultured peoples, has placed the home of those of the followeis 
of Buddha who are doomed to eternal punis hm ent m the 
glowing hearths m the mtenor of the mountain, to which these 
crater-openings lead, and that the heresies of the well-meaning 
Bishop Lindblom have not become generally prevalent m J apan 
is shown among other things by this, that many of these open¬ 
ings are said to be entrances to the “children’s hell” Neither 
at the main crater nor at any of the side craters can any true 
lava streams be seen Evidently the only things thrown out 
from them have been gases, volcanic ashes, and lapilli On the 
other hand, extensive eruptions of lava have taken place at 
several points on the side of the mountain, though these places 
are now covered with volcanic ashes 

After having eaten our breakfast in a cleft so close to the 
smokmg crater that the empty bottles could be thiown dnectly 
into the bottomless deeps, we commenced our return journey 
At first we took the same way as during the ascent, but aftei- 
wards held off to the nght, down a much steeper and more 
difficult path than we had tiaversed befoie The mountain side 
had here a slope of nearly forty-five degiees, and consisted of a 
quite loose volcanic sand, not bound together by any vegetable 
carpet It would therefore have been scaicely possible to ascend 
to the summit of the mountain this way, but we went lapidly 
downwards, often at a dizzy speed, but without other incon¬ 
venience than that one now and then fell flat and rolled head¬ 
foremost down the steep slopes, and that our shoes weie completely 
tom to tatters by the angular lava gravel Above the mountam- 
top the sky was clear of clouds, but between it and the surface 
of the earth there spread out a thick layer of cloud which seen 
from above resembled a boundless storm-tossed sea, full of 
foaming breakers The extensive view we would otherwise have 
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had of the neighbouring mountain ndges fiom the top of Asa- 
mayama was thus concealed Only here and there an opening 
was formed in the cloud, lesembhng a sun-spot, through which 
we got a glimpse of the underlying landscape When we came 
to the foot ol the mountain we long followed a ridge, covered 
with greenery, formed of an immense stream of lava, which had 
issued fiom an opening in the mountain side now refilled This 
had probably taken place during the tiemendous eruption of 
1783, when not only enormous lava-sti earns destroyed foiests and 
villages at the foot of the mountain, but the whole of the neigh¬ 
bouring region between Oiwake and Usui-toge, previously fei tile, 
was changed by an ash-ram into an extensive waste Across 
this large plain, infeitile and little cultivated, situated at a 
height of 980 metres above the sea, we went without a guide 
to the village Oiwake, wheie we lodged foi the nig ht, at an inn 
by the side of the load Nakasendo, one of the cleanest and best 
kept of the many well-kept mns I saw during our journey in 
the interim of the country 

Hence I sent a messenger on foot to Takasaki to Older a 
carnage to Tokio A former mmm ai undertook for a payment 
of three yen (about 12s) to carry the message Oiwake is mdeed 
situated on the great road Nakasendo, but it can here only with 
difficulty be travel sed by carnages, because between this village 
and Takasaki it is necessaiy to go over the pass Usui-toge, 
wheie the road, though lowered considerably of late, nses to a 
height of 1200 metres We therefore here used jmnlishas, a 
mode of conveyance very agieeable to tourists, which, though 
introduced only recently, has alieady spread to all parts of the 
country 

Every one with an open eye for the beauties of nature and 
interest in the life and manneis of a foreign people, must, find a 
journey m a jitw ilisha, over Usui-toge pleasant m a high degree 
The landscape here is extraordinarily beautiful, perhaps un¬ 
matched in the whole world The road has been made here 
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with gieat difficulty between wild, black, nxky masses, along 
deep clefts, whose sides aie often coveied with the most luxuriant 
\ egetation No fence piotects the Jim ihibha m its rapid piogiess 
down the mountains fium the bottomless abysses by the wayside 
A man must therefuie not be weak m the nerves if he is to deuve 
pleasure from the journey He must lely on the coolie’s keen 
eye and suie foot On all sides one is sunounded by a confused 
mass of lofty shattered mountain tops, and deep down m the 
\ alleys mountain sti earns rush along, whose crystal-clear water 
is collected here and theie into small lakes confined between 
heights covered with gieeneiy Now the tiaveller passes a 
dizzy abyss by a bridge of the most defective construction, now 
he sees a stieam of water rushing down fiom an enormous 
height by the wayside Thousands of toot-passengers, crowds of 
pilgums, long lows of coohes, oxen and lioises beaung heavy 
burdens meet the tiaveller, who dining fiequent lests at the 
loot of the steep slopes has an opportunity of studying the 
vanegated life of the people He is always sui rounded by 
cheerful and friendly faces, and the pleasant impiession is never 
disturbed by the expressions of coarseness in speech and 
behavioui which so often meet us m Europe 

It is not until the tiaveller has passed the mountain ridge 
and descended to a height of only 300 metres above the sea 
that the road becomes passable foi a carriage While we ex¬ 
changed, not without regiet, our clean, elegant jmriLishas for 
two mfenoi vehicles diawn by horses, I saw two men wandeung 
fiom shop to shop, standing some moments at each place, ringing 
a bell and passing on when they were not attended to t On my 
mquiiy as to what sort of people they were, I was informed 
that they were wandering players For me of course they did 
not ring m vain Foi a payment of fifty cents they were leady 
immediately to show m the street itself a specimen of their art 
One of them put on a well-made mask, representing the head 
of a monster, with a movable jaw and teinble teeth To the 
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mask was fastened a cloak, in which the p]ayer wiapt him sell 
dining the lepresentation He then with great skill and supple 
tasteful gestuies, which would have honouied a Euiopean 
ilanseube, represented the monster now creeping forwaid fawn- 
mgly, now rushing along to devoiu its prey A numeious ciowd 
of children collected aiound us The small folks followed the 
lepiesentation with great glee, and gave life to the play, 01 



latliei formed its propel backgiound, by the feigned tenoi with 
which they fled when the monster appi cached with open mouth 
and rolling eyes, and the eagerness with which they again 
followed and mocked it when its back was turned 

In few countries aie diamatie lepresentations of all kinds so 
much thought of as m Japan Playhouses are found even in 
small towns The play is much fiequented, and though the 
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lepiesentations last the whole day, they are followed by the 
spectators with the liveliest mteievt Theie ai.e playbills as at 
home, and numeious wntmgs on subjects lelating to the theatie 
Among the Japanese books which I bought, theie was foi 
instance a thick one, with innumerable woodcuts, devoted to 
showing how the fust Japanese aitists conceived the princi¬ 
pal scenes in then idles, two volumes of playbills bound up 
togethei, dre 

The Japanese pieces indeed strike a European as childish and 
monstrous, but one must admne many praiseworthy traits in 
the play itself, foi instance the natuialness with which the 
playeis often declaim monologues lasting foi a quaitei or half 
an houi The extiavagances which heie shock us aie peihaps 
on the whole not moie absuid than the scenes of the opeia of 
to-day, 01 the buskins, masks, and peculiar chesses, which the 
Greeks considered indispensable m the exhibition of then great, 
diamatic masteipieces When the Japanese have been able to 
appropnate what is good in Euiopean cultuie, the diamatic art 
ought to have a giand futuie before it among them, if the 
development now going on is earned out cautiously so that the 
peculiarities of the people are not too much effaced Foi, m 
many departments, and not least m that of art, there is much to 
be found heie which when piopeily developed will form a new 
and important addition to the culture of the West, of which we 
aie so proud 

The large Japanese theatres, besides, often leseinble the 
Euiopean ones in then mtenoi anangement The partition 
between the stage and the space occupied by the spectators is 
the same as among us Between the acts the former is con¬ 
cealed by a curtain The stage is besides piovided with painted 
scenes repiesentmg houses, woods, hills, &c, supported on 
wheels, so that a complete change of scene can be effected m 
a few moments The music has the same place between the 
stage and the spectators as at home The latter, as at home, aie 
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distributed, partly in a gently rising amphitheatie, partly m 
several tieis of boxes rising one above another, the lowest tier 
being consideied the puncipal one The Japanese do not sit 
m the same way as we do Neither the amphithcatie nor the 
boxes accoidmgly are provided with chairs or benches, but are 
divided into square compartments one or two feet deep, each in¬ 
tended for about foui persons They sit on cushions, squattmg 
cross-legged m the common Japanese fashion The compart¬ 
ments are divided by broad cross beams, which form the passages 
by which the spectators get to their places During the play 
■\\ e saw attendants running about with tea, saki, tobacco pipes, 
and small braziers Foi every one smokes duung the acts, and 
places himself in his crib as comfortably as possible The piece 
is followed with great attention, favounte actois and favourite 
passages being saluted with hvely applause Even women and 
children visit the theatre, and I have seen the former give their 
children suck without the least discomposure among thousands 
of spectators Besides the plays intended foi the public, there 
are given also a number of other dramatic repiesentations, as 
society plays, peculiar family plays mtended for the homes of the 
old feudal princes, spectacles got up for the Mikado, and some 
which have a half religious significance, &c 

On the evening of the 5th October we came to Takasaki, 
prepared to start immediately for Tolao But though the 
messenger we sent had duly executed his commission, hoises 
could not be procured before midnight We passed the evemng 
with our foimer host, who at our fiist visit received us so un¬ 
willingly, but now with great friendliness We would easily 
have reconciled ourselves to the delay, for a Japanese small 
town such as Takasaki has much worth seeing to offer a 
European, but a great part of the time was wasted m fruit¬ 
less attempts to get the horse-hirei to let us have the horses 
a few hours earher In spending time m long conversations 
mixed with civilities and bows the Japanese are masters Of 
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this bad habit, which still often makes the European desperate, 
it will not perhaps be long necessary to complain, for everything 
indicates that the Japanese too will soon be earned along at the 
endlessly roaring speed of the Steam Age 

When we had at last got hoises we continued oui journey, first 
in a carnage to Tokio, then by lail to Yokohama, ainvmg theie 
on the afternoon of the 6th October From this journey I shall 
only 1 elate an incident which may fonn a little picture throwing 
light on life in Japan 

While we halted foi a short time m the morning of the 6th 
October at a laige inn by the roadside, we saw half a dozen 
young girls finishing their toilets in the inn-yard In passing 
we may say, that a Japanese peasant girl, like girls m general, 
may be pietty oi the reverse, but that she geneially is, what 
cannot always be said of the peasant gills at home, cleanly and 
of attractive manners They washed themselves at the stieam 
of water in the mn-yard, smoothed their artistically dressed han, 
which, however, had been but little disturbed by the cushions on 
which they had slept, and brushed their dazzlmgly white teeth 
Soap is not used for washing, but a cotton bag filled with bran 
The teeth were brushed with a wooden pm, one end of which 
was changed by beating mto a brush-like collection of wooden 
cords The tooth-powder consisted of finely powdered shells and 
corals, and was kept in small, neat wooden boxes, which, along 
with tooth-brushes and small square bundles of a very strong 
and cheap paper, all clearly intended for the use of the peasants, 
were sold for a trifle m most of the innumerable shops along 
the road For such stupid regulations as m former tunes m 
Europe rendered traffic in the country difficult, and often obliged 
the countryman to betake himself to the nearest town to buy 
some horse-shoes or a roll of wire, appear not to be found m 
Japan, on which account most of the peasants living on a 
country road seek a subsidiary way of making a living by 
trafficking m small articles m request among the country people, 
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Incidents of the sort referred to we had seen so many times 
before that on this occasion it would not have attiactecl any 
further attention on our part, if we had not theieby been 
reminded that we must look after oui own extenor, before we 
could make our entrance into the capital of Japan We there- 
foie took from the carnage oui basket with linen, shaving 
implements, and towels, settled down around the stream of 
watei at which the girls stood, and immediately began to 
wash and shave ourselves Theie was now geneial excitement 
The gills ceased to go on with their own toilet, and ciowded 
lound us m a ling m oidei to see how Europeans behave m 
such cases, and to give us the assistance that might be lequired 
Some ran laughing and bustling about, one on the top of anotliei, 
m older immediately to piocure us what we wanted, one held 
the mirror, another the shavmg-brush, a thud the soap, &c 
Round them gathered other eldei women, whose blackened 
teeth indicated that they weie married A little faithei off 
stood men of all ages Chance had here quite unexpectedly 
shown us apictuie from folk-life of the most agieeable kind This 
pleasant temper continued while we immediately after, in the 
piesence of all, ate our bieakfast in the porch of the ground- 
floor, surrounded by oui formei ministering spmts, now kneeling 
around us, continually bowing the head to the giound, laughing 
and chattering The same fun went on when a little after 
I bought some hvmg fresh-water fishes and put them in spirit, 
yet with the difference that the girls now, with some cries, to 
show then fear of handling the livmg animals—though fish- 
cleaning was one of their ordinary occupations—handed over to 
the men the trouble of takmg the fishes and putting them into 
the spint-jars For a worm placed m spirit they feigned the 
gieatest terroi, notwithstanding its covering of spirit and 
glass, and lan shrieking away when any one suddenly brought 
the jar with the worm near their faces It ought to be noted 
to the honour of the Japanese, that although we were by no 
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means sunounded by any select circle, theie was not lieai d 
during tlie whole time a single offensive woid among the 
closely-packed spectators, a fact which gives us an idea of the 
excellent tone of society which pie vails here, even among 
the lowest of the population, and which shows that the 
Japanese, although they have much to learn from the Euro¬ 
peans, ought not to mutate them m all In Japan theie is much 
that is good, old, and national to take note of, perhaps more 
than the Japanese at present have any idea of, and undoubtedly 
more than many of the European residents will allow 
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The last days at Yokohama were taken up with farewell visits 
there and at Tolao An afternoon’s leisuie dunng the last day 
I sjient in the capital of Japan I employed m making an ex¬ 
cursion in order to cliedge fiom a Japanese boat m the nver 
debouching at the town The Japanese boats differ from the 
Euiopean m bemg piopelled not by rowing but by sculling 
They have usually a deck above the level of the water, which 
is dazzhngly white and laid with matting, like the rooms in a 
Japanese house The dredging yielded a great number of 
Anodonta, large Paludma, and some small shells 

During our stay m Japan I requested Lieutenant Nordquist 
to make as complete a collection of the land and fresh-water 
Crustacea of the country as the short time permitted In conse¬ 
quence of the unusual poveity of the country m these ammal 
forms the lesult was much smaller than we had hoped During 
a piecedmg voyage to the Polai Sea I had assisted m making 
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a collection of land ciustacea on Renee, an island north of the 
limit of trees m the outei aichipelago of noitlicm Norway It is 
possible to collect theie m a few hours as many animals of this 
group as m fertile Japan m as many days Theie aie paits of Japan, 
covered with thick woods and thickets of bushes, where during 
a forenoon’s excuision one can scaicely find a single crustacean, 
although the giound is full of deep, shady clefts m which 
masses of dried leaves are collected, and which tlierefoie ought 
to be an exceedingly suitable haunt for land mollusca The 
reason of this poveity ought peihaps to be sought m the want 
of chalk or basic calcareous rocks, which pievails m the parts of 
Japan which we visited 

After the Swedish-Dutch mnlistei had further given us a 
splendid faiewell dmnei at the Grand Hotel, to which, as before, 
the Japanese mimsteis and the representatives of the foreign 
powers m Japan were invited, we at last weighed anclioi on the 
11th October to piosecute oui voyage At this dinner we saw 
for the first time the Chinese embassy which at the time visited 
Japan with the view of settling the troublesome Loo-Choo affair 
which thieatened to lead to a war between the two great poweis 
of Eastern Asia The Chinese ambassadors were, as usual, two 
m number, being commissioned to watch one over the othei 
One of them laughed immoderately at all that was said during 
dinner, although he did not understand a word According 
to what I was told by one who had much experience m the 
customs of the heavenly empire, he did this, not because he 
heard or understood anything worth laughing at, but because 
he considered it good manners to laugh 

Remarkable was the mterest which the Chinese labourers 
settled at Yokohama took m our voyage, about which they 
appeared to have read something m their own or m the 
Japanese newspapers When I sent one of the sailors ashore 
to execute a commission, and asked him how he could do that 
without any knowledge of the language, he rephed, “ There is no 
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teai, I always meet with some Chinaman who speaks English 
and helps me ” The Chinese not only always assisted om 
sailois as mterpieteis without lemuneiation, hut accompanied 
them foi hours, gave them good advice m making pui chases, 
and expiesscd their synrpathy with all that they must have 
suffered dunng oui wintenng m the high north They weie 
always cleanly, tall, and stately m their figuies, and corresponded 
m no particular to the calumnious desciiptmns we so often lead 
of this people m Euiopean and Amencan wiltings 

Fiom Yokohama the couise was shaped foi Kobe, one of the 
moie consideiable Japanese poits which have been opened to 
Euiopeans Kobe is specially lemarkable on account of its 
having 1 ail way communication with Osaka, the most nnpoitant 
manufacturing town of Japan, and with Kioto, the ancient 
capital and seat of the Mikado’s court for centimes 

I had alieady begun at Yokohama to buy Japanese books, 
particularly such as weie punted befoie the opening of the 
ports to Europeans In older to cany on this tiafhc with 
gieater success, I had piocured the assistance of a young 
Japanese veiy familiar with Fiench, Mr Okuschi, assistant m 
Di Geertz’ chemico-technical laboratoiy at Yokohama But 
because the supply of old books in this town, which a few years 
ago had been of little importance, was very limited, I had at 
first, m older to make puichases on a largei scale, lepeatedly 
sent Mi Okuscln to Tokio, the seat of the former Shogun 
dynasty, and from that town, befoie the depaituic of the Vega 
from Yokohama, to Kioto, the former seat of learning m Japan 
The object of the Vega's call at the poit of Kobe was to fetch 
the considerable pui chases made theie by Mi Okuschi 1 

1 The numbei of the woihs which the collection of Japanese books 
contains is somewhat over a thousand The number of volumes amounts 
to five oi six thousand, most of the volumes, however, are not larger than 
one of our books of a hundred pages So far as can be judged by 
the Japanese titles, which are often little distinctive, the woiks may be 
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Kobe, 01 Hiogo, as the old Japanese part of the town is 
called, is a city of about 40,000 inhabitants, beautifully situated 
at the entiance to the Inland Sea of Japan, % e , the sound 
which sepai ates the mam island from the south islands, Shikoku 
and Kiushiu Mountain ndges of consideiable height heie lun 
along the sea-shore Some of the houses of the European 
meichants are built on the lowei slopes of these hills, with high, 
beautiful, forest-clad heights as a background, and a splendid 
view of the harboui m front The Japanese part of the town 
consists, as usual, of small houses which, on the side next the 
stieet, aie occupied mainly with sale or woik-shops where the 


dibtnbuted among the vanous branches of knowledge in the follov. mg 
way 

Number 
of Works 


Histoiy 176 

On Buddhism and Education 161 

On Shintoism 38 

On Clmstiamty (punted in 1715) 1 

Manners and Customs 33 

The Drama 13 

Laws 5 

Politics, Political aigumeutative writings, partly new and 

privately printed against the recent statues 24 

Poetry and Prose fiction 137 

Heialdiy, Antiquities, Ceiemomes 27 

The Ait of Wai and the Use of Weapons 41 

Chess 1 

Coming 4 

Dictionaries, Grimmais 18 

Geogiaphy, Maps 76 

Natural Histoiy 68 

The Science of Medicine 13 

Anthmetic, Astionomy, Aetiology 39 

Handicrafts, Agnciilture 43 

Notebooks 73 

The art of making bouquets (Hoiticultuie ?) 16 

Bibliography 9 

Various 20 


Total 1036 
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■whole family lives all day The streets have thus a veiy lively 
appearance, and offei the foreigner an endless variety of remark - 
able and instructive pictures from the life of the people The 
European part of the town, on the other hand, is built intli 
stately houses, some of which aie situated on the street that iuiis 
along the shore Here, among otheis, aie to be found splendid 
Euiopean hotels, Euiopean clubs, counting-houses, shops, &c 
Not far fiom Kobe, and having 1 ail way communication with 
it, is Osaka, the laigest manufacturing town of Japan, famed for 
its theaties and its dancmg-giils Unfortunately I had not time 
to visit it, for I staited foi the old capital, Kioto, a few houis 
after the Vcyu anchored, and after I had waited on the governoi 
m oidei to piucuie the passport that is still lequired foi tiavel- 
hng in the interior He leceived me, thanks to a lettei of 
mtioduction I had with me fiom one of the mmisteis at Tokio, 
m an exceedingly agieeable way His reception-ioom was part 
of a laiye Euiopean stone house, the vestibule of which was 
tastefully fitted up m Euiopean style with a Brussels carpet 
gay with \aiiegated colouis At oui visit we were offeied 
Japanese tea, as is customary eveiywhere m Jajian, both in the 
palace of the Emperor and the cabin of the pool peasant The 
Governor was, as all the higher officials in Japan now are, 
dressed like a European of distinction, but he could not speak 
any Euiopean language He showed himself, however, to be 
much intei ested m our \oyage, and immediately ordeied an 
official m his court, who was well acquainted with English, 
Mr Yanimoto, to accompany me to Kioto 

We travelled thither by a railway constructed wholly m the 
European style At Kioto my companion, at my special request, 
conducted me not to the Euiopean hotel theie, but to a 
Japanese inn, remarkable as usual for cleanliness, foi a 
numerous ciowd of talkative female attendants, and foi the 
extieme fuendliness of the inn people to then guests as soon 
as they indicated, by taking off then boots at the door, that it 
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was their intention not to break Japanese customs and usages 
m any offensive way A calling card and a letter from Admiral 
Kawamura, mimster of marine, which I sent from the hotel to 
the Governor of Kioto, procured me an adjutant No 2, a young, 
cheerful, and talkative official, Mr Koba-Yaschi, whose eyes 
sparkled with intelligence and meiry good humour One would 
sooner have taken him for a highly-esteemed student president 
at some northern university, than for a Japanese official It 
was already late m the day, so that before nightfall I had time 
only to take the bath which, at every Japanese inn not of too 
inferior a kind, is always at the tiavellers call, and arrange the 
dredging excursion which, along with Lieut Nordquist, I 
intended to make next day on Lake Biwa 

The road between Kioto and Biwa we tiavelled the following 
mormng m jmnJcishas In a short time there will be com¬ 
munication between these two places by a railway constructed 
exclusively by native workmen and native engineers It will 
be, and is intended to be, an actual Japanese lailway For a 
considerable distance it passes through a tunnel, which, how¬ 
ever, as some of the Europeans at Kobe stated, might easily 
have been avoided “ if the Japanese had not considered it 
desirable that Japan, too, should have a railway tunnel to 
show, as such are found both m Europe and America ” It is 
probable, m any case, that the bends which would have been 
required if the tunnel was to be avoided, would have cost moie 
by the additional length than the tunnel, and that therefore the 
procedure of the Japanese was better considered than their 
envious European neighbours would allow There appears to 
prevail among the European residents in Japan a certain 
jealousy of the facility with which this country, till recently so 
far behind m an industrial respect, assimilates the skill m art 
and industry of the Europeans, and of the lapidity with which 
the people thereby make themselves mdependent of the wares 
of the foreign merchants 
VOL II 
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When, we leached Lake Biwa we were conducted by Mr 
Koba-Yaschi to an inn close by the shore, with a splendid view 
of the southern part of the lake We were shown mto beautiful 
Japanese looms, which had evidently been arranged for the 
leception of Euiopeans, and in which accordingly some tables 
and chairs had been placed On the tables we found, on our 
arrival, bowls with fruit and confections, Japanese tea, and 
biaziers The walls were foimed partly of tastefully gilt paper 
panels ornamented with mottoes, reminding visitors of the 
splendid view 

A whole day of the short time which was allowed me to 
study the lemarkable tilings of Ivioto I devoted to Lake Biwa, 
because lakes are exceedingly uncommon m the south, foi they 
occur only m the countries which have eithei been covered with 
glaciers m the most lecent geological periods, or, m consequence 
of the action of volcanic forces, have been the scene of violent 
disturbances of the surface of the earth I beheved that Lake 
Biwa would form an exception to this, but I was probably 
mistaken, foi tradition relates that this lake was formed m a 
single night at the same time that the high volcanic cone of 
Fusiyama was elevated This tiadition, m its geneial outline, 
coiiesponds so closely with the teaching of geology, that scaicely 
any geologist will doubt its truth 

Aftei our arrival at the mn we had to wait a very long tune 
for the steamer I had ordered On this account I thoughtlessly 
enough broke out m reproaches on my excellent Japanese adju¬ 
tants, who, however, received my hard woids only with fnendly 
smiles, which mcreased still fuither my impatience at the loss of 
time which was thus occasioned It was not until far on m the 
day, when I was already out dredging from a small steamer, that 
I was informed as to the cause of the delay The Biwa Steamship 
Company had, at the request of the Governor, intended to place 
at my disposal a very laige boat well provided with coal, but after 
taking the coal on boaid it had sunk so deep that it grounded 
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m the mud of the harbour We had alieady got tai out with 
the little steamer when the laige one at last got off I was 
now obliged to exchange vessels m older to be leceived " in a 
more honourable way ” It was not until this took place that 
I was mfoimed that I was guest and not rnastei, on winch 
account I was obliged to employ the lest of the afternoon in 
excusing my foimer violent behaviour, m which, with the help 
of friendly words, beer, and red wme, I succeeded pietty well, 
to ludge by the mirth which soon began to pievail among my 
now very numerous Japanese companions 

On the little steamei I had ordered two of my ciew whom I 
had brought with me from the Vega to prepare a meal for the 
Japanese and ourselves In this way the dinner that had been 
arranged foi us, without my knowledge, became superfluous 
I was obliged instead to receive as a gift the provisions and 
liquors purchased for the dinner, consisting of fowls, eggs, 
potatoes, red wme and beei, giving at the same time a leceipt 
as a matter of form 

During our excursion on the lake we met with various boats 
laden with sea-weed, which had been taken up from the bottom 
of the lake to be used as manure for the neighbouring culti¬ 
vated fields Partly among these algce, partly by dredging, 
Lieut Nordquist collected various interesting fresh-water Crus¬ 
tacea (Paludma, Melania, Umo, Planoibis &c,) scveial sorts 
of shrimps (a Hippolyte) small fishes, &c Lake Biwa abounds 
m fish, and harbours besides a large clumsily-foimed species of 
lizard In order to make furthei collections of the animal 
forms occurring there, Lieut Noidquist remained at the lake 
till next day I, on the other hand, went immediately back to 
Kioto, arriving there m the evening after nightfall 

After having eaten, along with my two Japanese companions, 
an unexceptionable European dinner at the inn of the town, 
kept by Japanese, but arranged m Euiopean style, we paid a 
visit to a company of Japanese dancmg-gnls 
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Kioto competes with Osaka foi the honoui of having the 
piettiest dancmg-gnls These form a distinct class of young 
girls, marked by a pecuhar vanegated chess They wear besides 
a pecuhar hail-ornament, aie much painted, and have their bps 
coloured black and gold At the dancing places of gieatest note 
a European is not leceived, unless he has with him a known 
native who answeis for his courteous behaviour After taking 
off his shoes on entenng, the visitor is introduced to a separate 
room with its flooi coveied with matting and its walls orna¬ 
mented with Japanese drawings and mottoes, but without 
other fumituie A small square cushion is given to each of the 
guests Aftoi they have settled themselves m Japanese fashion, 
that is to say, squatting cioss-legged, pipes and tea are brought 
in, on which a whole crowd of young gnls come in and, chattmg 
pleasantly, settle themselves around the guests, obseivmg all the 
while complete decency even accoidmg to the most exacting 
European ideas There is not to joe seen here any trace of the 
effiontery and coarseness which are geneially to he found m 
similai places m Europe One would almost believe that he 
was among a crowd of school-gnls who had given the sour moial 
lessons of their governess the slip, and were thinking of nothing 
else than mnocently gossiping away some hours After a while 
the dance begins, accompanied by very monotonous music and 
singing The slow movements of the legs and arms of the 
dancers remmd us of certain slow and demure scenes from 
European ballets There is nothing indecent m this dance, 
hut we learn that theie are other dances wilder and less 
decorous 

The dancing-girls are recruited exclusively from the poorer 
classes, pretty young girls, to help their parents or to earn some 
styvers for themselves, selling themselves for a certain time to 
the owners of the dancing-places, and when the time agreed 
upon has come to an end returning to their homes, where not¬ 
withstanding this they marry without difficulty All the 
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dancmg-girls therefore are young, many of them pietty even 
according to European ideas, though their appearance is 
destroyed m our eyes by the tasteless way m which they 
paint themselves and colour their lips Unfortunately I had 
not time to avail myself of the opportunity which Kioto offers 
the foreigner of judging with certainty regarding the Japanese 
taste m female beauty For here, as at various other Japanese 
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towns, there aie a number of gnls who have been officially 
selected as the most beautiful among the youth of the place 
The Japanese may visit them for a certain payment, but to 
Europeans they do not show themselves willingly, and only 
for a lar ge sum When this takes place at any time, it is 
only a dumb show foi a few moments, during which no 
words are exchanged 
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The Govemoi had piomised to cariy me round next day 
to see wliatevei was lemaikablo m the town I was not much 
delighted at this, because I feared that the whole day would 
be taken up with inspecting the whole or hall-European 
public offices and schools, which had not the slightest interest 
foi me My fear howevei was quite unjustified The Governor 

was a man of genius, who, 
accordmg to the statements of 
my companions, was reckoned 
among the first of the con- 
tempoiaiy poets of Japan He 
immediately declared that he 
supposed that the new public 
offices and schools would m- 
teiest me much less than the 
old palaces, temples, porcelain 
and faience manufactories of 
the town, and that he theie- 
foie intended to employ the 
day I spent under his guidance 
m showing me the latter 
We made a beginning with the 
old imperial palace Gosho, the 
most splendid dwelling of Old 
Japan It is not howevei very 
grand accoidmg to European 
Ninil f JN ANTIQUE MIFSS ideas A very extensive space 

of ground is heie covered with 
a number of one-stoiy wooden houses, intended foi the Emperor, 
the imperial family, and then suite The buildings aie, like all 
Japanese houses, divided by movable panels mto a number of 
rooms, nchly provided with paintings and gilded ornamentation, 
but otheiwise without a tiace of furmtuie Foi the palace now 
stands uninhabited since the Mikado overthrew the Shogun 
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dynasty and lemoved to Tokio It already gives a striking 
picture oi tlie change which has taken place mthe land Only the 
unpeilal family and the gieat men of the countiy weic foimeily 
peimitted to entei the sacied piecmcts of Gosho Now it 
stands open to eveiy curious native 01 foieignei, and it has 
even as an exhibition building been alieady piessed into the 
seivice of industry Alongside 
the large buildings theie are 
several small ones, of which 
one was intended to piotect 
the Empei 01-deity during 
earthquakes , tlie others foimed 
play-places foi the company of 
giown childien who were then 
peimitted to govern the country 
Much more lemarkable and 
mstiuctive than the now de- 
seited imperial palace are the 
numerous temples at Kioto, of 
which we visited seveial We 
were generally received by the 
priests m a laige vestibule, 
whose flooi was covered with a 
fine woollen carpet and was pro¬ 
vided with tables and chairs of 
European patterns The priests 
first offered us Japanese tea, 
cigars, and sweetmeats, then we 
examined some valuable articles exhibited mthe 100m, consisting 
of bronzes, woiks m the noble metals, splendid old lacquer woik, 
and a number of famous swords dedicated to the temple These 
were the only things that our freetlunkmg Govemoi treated with 
reverence , for the rest neither the priests nor then reliques 
seemed to mspne him with any particular lespect 
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When a valuable Japanese sword is exhibited one touches 
neither the hilt nor the scabbard, and of course still less the 
blade, with the bare hand, but it is taken hold of either with a 
gloved hand, or with the hand with a handkerchief or piece of 


cloth wiapped round it The 
steel setting is looked at against 
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blade is only half bared, the 
the light and admired , on the 
often exceedingly valuable 
blades which are not moun¬ 
ted, but only provided with 
a wooden case to protect 
them from rust, the maker’s 
mark is examined, and so 
on As among us m former 
times, the swoidsnnth’s is 
the only handicraft which 
m old times was held m 
high esteem m Japan, and 
immense sums were often 
paid for sword-blades forged 
by famous masters of the art 
Am ong old Japanese wntmgs 
are to be found many works 
specially treating of the 
making of weapons But 
since the swordsmen (samu¬ 
rai) have now been forbidden 
to show themselves armed, 


old Japanese swords are 
sold m all the towns by hundreds and thousands, often for a 
tnfle During our stay m the country I purchased for a com- 
paiatively lim ited sum a fine collection of such weapons Even 
those who cannot appreciate the artistic forging of the blade, 
the steel-settmg, and tempering, must admire the exceedingly 
tasteful casting and embossing of the ornamentation, especially 
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of the guard-plates of the sword They are often ventable 
works of art, unsurpassed m style and execution 

It is not very many years ago since the men who belonged to 
the sammai class never showed themselves abioad without 
being armed with two swoids Even schoolboys went armed to 
the first European schools that were established m the country 
This gave occasion to several acts of violence during the time 
which succeeded the opening of the ports, for which reason the 
European ambassadors some years after requested that carrying 
the sword m time of peace should be prohibited To this the 
Japanese government answered that it would make short work 
with the minister who should publish such a prohibition Soon 
after, however, it gave pet mission to those who desired it to go 
without weapons, and the carrying of arms soon became so un¬ 
fashionable that one of the authorities did dare at last to issue a 
distmct prohibition of it Dui mg our staym Japan, accoidmgly, 
we did not see a smgle man armed with the two swords formerly 
m use 

After we had seen and admired the treasures m the temple 
vestibule, we visited the temple itself This is always of wood, 
nchly ornamented with carvings and gilding If it is dedicated 
to Shmto, there aie no images m it, and very few ornaments, if 
we except a mirror and a large locked press with the doors 
smashed m, which sometimes occupies the wall opposite the 
entrance, and m which, as I have already stated, the spmt of the 
deity is said to dwell The Shinto temples are m general poor 
Many are so inconsiderable as to look almost hke dovecotes 
They are often completely deseited, so that it is difficult to 
discover them among the magnificent tiees by which they were 
surrounded The entrance to the temple is indicated by a gate 
(; toiryi) of wood, stone, or copper, and here and there aie ropes, 
stretched over the way, to which written prayers and vows are 
affixed 

Even those who have long studied Japan and its literature 
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have very little knowledge of the inner essence of Shintoism 
This religion is considered by some a puie deism, by others a 
belief with political aims, the followeis of which worship the 
departed heroes of the country Of a developed morality this 
religion is wholly devoid In the same way it appears to be 
uncertain whethei Shintoism is a survival of the original religion 
of the countiy 01 whethei it has been brought from abroad 
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Buddhism was mtioduced fiom China by Coiea Its temples 
aie more onamented than the Shinto temples, and contain images 
of deities, bells, drums, holy books, and a great quantity of altai 
ornaments The transmigration of souls, and rewards and 
punishments m a life after this, are doctrines of Buddhism 
Outside the temples pi opei there are to be found m many places 
large or small images m stone or bionze of the deities of 
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Buddha The largest of these consist of colossal statues m 
bionze (Dciibuf&u), representing Buddha m a sitting position, and 
themselves forming the scieen to a temple with smaller images 
A similar statue is also to be found at Kamakuia, anothei at 
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Tokio, a third at Naia neai Kioto, and so on Some have of 
late years been sold for the value of the metal, one has m this 
way been brought to London, and is now exhibited m the 
Kensington Museum The metal of the statues consists of an 
alloy of copper with tm and a little gold, the last named 
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constituent giving nse to the report that their value is very 
considerable To give an idea of the size of some Daibutsu 
statues it may be mentioned that the one at Nara is fifty-three 
and a half feet high, and that one can crawl into the head 
through the nose onfices 

Nearly all the Daibutsu images are made after nearly the 
same design, which has been improved from generation to 
generation until the countenance of the image has received a 
stamp of benevolence, calm, and majesty, which has probably never 
been surpassed by the productions of western art Daibutsu 
images evidently stand m the same relation to the works of 
private sculptois as folk-poetry to that of individual bards 

As I have before pointed out, the Western taste for the 
gigantic was not prevalent in Old Japan It was evidently 
elegance and neatness, not grandeur, that formed the object 
towards which the efforts of the artist, the architect, and 
the gardener were directed Only the Daibutsu images, some 
bells, and other instruments of worship form exceptions to 
this During our excursion at Kioto we passed an mclosuie 
where the walls were built of blocks of stone so colossal, that 
it was difficult to comprehend how it had been possible to 
lift and move them with the means that were at the dis¬ 
posal of the Japanese m former times In the neighbourhood 
of that place there was a grave, piobably the only one of its 
kind It is described m the following way m an account of 
the curiosities of Kioto written by a native — 

" Mimisuka, or the grave of the noses and the ears, was 
erected by Hideyoshi Taiko, who lived about AD 1590 When 
the military chiefs of this famous man attacked Corea with 
a hundred and fifty thousand soldiers, he gave orders that they 
should bring home and show him all the ears and noses of the 
enemies who were killed m the contest, for it was an old 
practice m Japan to cut off the enemies’ heads to show them 
to the king or the commander of the army But it was now 
impossible to bung the heads of the dead Corean warriors to 
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Japan, because the distance was too great Hideyoshi therefoie 
gave the above order, and the ears and noses, which weie brought 
to Japan, were buried together at that place The giave is 
730 feet m circumference, and is 30 feet high ” 

Kioto is one of the principal places for the manufactuie of 
/a^e?lC6, porcelain, and cloisonmA The productions of the ceramic 
art are, as is well-known, distinguished by their tasteful forms 
and beautiful colours, and are highly valued by connoisseuis, 
on which account they are exported on a large scale to Europe 
and America The works are numerous and small, and aie 
owned for the most part by families that for a long succession 
of generations have devoted themselves to the same occupation 
The articles are burned m very small furnaces, and aie commonly 
sold m a shop which is close to the place where they aie made 
The making of porcelain m Japan, therefoie, bears the stamp 
lather of handicraft than of manufacturing industry The wares 
gam thereby m respect of art to an almost mci edible degree 
They have the same relation to the productions of the gieat 
European manufactories that the drawing of an artist has to 
a showily coloured lithograph But the price is high m propoi- 
tion, and the Japanese porcelain is too dear for every-day use 
even m its own country Nearly all the large sets of table 
porcelain that I saw m Japan were, theiefoie, ordered from 
abroad The cups which the natives themselves use for nee, 
tea, and sah% are, however, of native manufacture, but even 
in a well-provided Japanese household there is seldom so much 
porcelain as would be required for a proper coffee-party 
at home 

In the evemng the Governor had invited us to a dinner, 
which was given m a hall belonging to a liteiary society m 
the town The rooms were partly furnished m European style 
with tables, chairs, Brussels carpets, &c The dmner was 
European m the arrangement of dishes, wines, and speeches 
The dishes and wanes were abundant and m great variety The 
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company were very merry, and the host appeared to be gieatly 
pleased, when I mentioned that at one of the places which I 
had seen that day I saw a wall adorned by a motto of his 
composition He immediately promised to write a similar one 
on me with reference to my visit to the town, and when a few 
moments after he had the fhst line ready, he invited his 
Japanese guests to wnte the second They tried for a good 
while with merry jests to hit upon some suitable conclusion, 
but m vam Eaily the following morning Mr Koba-Yaschi 
came to me, bringing wuth linn a bioad stup of silk on 
which the following was pencilled m bold, nobly-foimed 
characters 

Umi liara-no-hate-made 
Akiva-Sumi-watare, 

which when translated runs thus 

“ As tar as the sea extends 
The autumn moon spreads liei beneficent light ” 

According to the explanation which I received the piece 
points out that the autumn moon spieads her beneficent rays 
as far as to that place m the high north where we wmtered 
After the above-quoted verse came the following addition in 
Japanese “Written by Machnnura Masanavo, Governor of 
Kroto-Fu, to Professor Nordenskiold, on the occasion of a dmner 
given to him during the autumn of 1879 ” The whole besides 
was signed with the author’s common, as well as his poetical, 
name, and had Ins seal attached His poetical name was Rio- 
San, which may be literally translated " Diagon-Mountam ” 

The poetry of the Japanese is so unhke that of the Western 
nations that we find it difficult to comprehend the productions 
of the Japanese poets Perhaps they ought more correctly to 
be called poetical mottoes They play a great part in the 
intellectual life of the Japanese Their authors are highly 
esteemed, and even m the homes of the poorer classes the walls 
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aie often ornamented witli stups of silk or papei on which 
poems are written m largo, bold, pencil characters Among the 
books I brought home with me are many which contain 
collections of the writings ol pnvate poets and poetesses, or 
selections from the most famous of the productions of Japanese 
literature m this department A roll of drawings which turned 
up very often represents the sorrowful fate of a famous poetess 
Fust of all she is depicted as a repiesentative Japanese beauty, 
blooming with youth and grace, then she is lepiesented m 
different stages of decay, then as dead, then as a half-decayed 
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corpse tom asunder by ravens, and finally as a heap of bones 
The senes ends with a cherry-tree m splendid bloom, into which 
the heroine, after hei body had passed thiough all the stages of 
annihilation, has been changed The cheny-tree m blossom is 
considered by the Japanese the ideal of beauty m the vegetable 
kingdom, and during the flowenng season of this tree excursions 
axe often undertaken to famous cheny-gioves wheie hour after 
hour is passed m tranquil admuation of the flower-splendour 
of the tiee Unfortunately I was so late m getting the 
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explanation of the beautiful poetical idea that ran thiough 
this series of pictures, some of which weie executed with 
execrable truth to nature, that I missed the opportunity of 
purchasing it 

I was obhged to leave Kioto too early m order to be present 
at a ftte, which was given to us at Kobe by the Japanese, 
Europeans, and Chmese who were interested m our voyage 
The entertainment was held m a Buddhist temple without 
the town, and was very pleasant and agreeable The Japanese 
did not seem at all to consider that their temple was desecrated 
by such an arrangement. In the course of the afternoon for 
instance there came several pilgrims to the temple I observed 
them carefully, and could not mark m their countenances any 
tiace of displeasure at a number of foreigners feasting m the 
beautiful temple grove whither they had come on pilgrimage 
They appeared rather to consider that they had come to 
the goal of their wanderings at a fortunate moment, and 
therefore gladly accepted the refreshments that were 
offered them 

On the morning of the 18th Octobei the Vega again weighed 
anchor, to proceed on her voyage The course was shaped 
thiough the Inland Sea of Japan for Nagasaki When I 
requested of the Governor of Kobe permission to land at two 
places on the way, he not only immediately granted my lequest, 
but also sent on the Vega the same English-speaking official 
from his court who had before attended me to Kioto The 
weather was clear and fine, so that we had a good opportunity 
of admiring the magnificent environs of the Inland Sea They 
resemble much the landscape m a northern archipelago The 
views here are however more monotonous m consequence of 
their being less variety m the contours of the mountains 
Here as at Kobe the hills consist mainly of a species of granite 
which is exposed to weathering on so large a scale that the 
hard locks are nearly everywhere decomposed into a yellow 
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sand unfavourable for vegetation The splendid wild gr an ite 
cliffs of the noith accoidmgly aie absent heie All the hill-tops 
are evenly rounded, and everywhere, except wheie theie has 
been a sand-slip, coveied with a rich vegetation, which m 
consequence of the evenness of height of the trees gives little 
variety to the landscape, which otheiwise is among the most 
beautiful on the globe 

We landed at two places, on the fiist occasion at Hirosami 
Here some fishermens’ cabins and some peasants’ houses foimed 
a little village at the foot of a high, much-weathered granite 
ndge The burymg-place was situated near one of the houses, 
close to the shore On an aiea of some hundred square yards 
there weie numerous gravestones, some upright, some fallen 
Some weie ornamented with fiesh flowers, at one was a Shinto 
shnne of wooden pms, at anothei stood a bowl with nee and a 
small sah bottle Our zoologists here made a pretty nch 
collection of littoral animals, among which may be mentioned a 
cuttle-fish which had crept down amongst the wet sand, an 
animal that is industriously searched for and eaten by the 
natives Among the cultivated plants we saw heie, as many 
times before m the high-lying parts of the countiy, an old 
acquaintance fiom home, namely buckwheat 

The second time the Vega anchoied at a peasant village right 
opposite Shimonoseki When we landed there came an official 
on board, courteously declaring that we had no right to land at 
that place But he was immediately satisfied and made no 
more difficulties when he was informed that we had the 
pel mission of the Governor, and that instead of the usual pass¬ 
port an official fiom Kobe accompamed the vessel Shimonoseki 
has a melancholy reputation m Eui opean-Japanese history from 
the deeds of violence done heie by a united Enghsh, French, 
Dutch, and American fleet of seventeen vessels on the 4th 
and 5th September, 1864, m order to compel the Japanese to 
open the sound to foreigners, and the unreasonably heavy 
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compensation which after the victory was won they demanded 
fioin the conqueied Although only fifteen years have passed 
since this occurred, there appeals to be no tiace of bitter feelmg 
towards Europeans among the inhabitants of the legion At 
least we weie received at the village m the neighbourhood of 
which we landed with extraordinary kmdness The village was 
situated at the foot of a locky ridge, and consisted of a numbei 
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of houses ananged m a iow along a single stieet, the fronts ol 
the houses being as usual occupied as shops, places foi selling 
sak%, and woikshops for home industry The only remarkable 
things besides that the village had to offer consisted of a Shinto 
temple sunounded by beautiful trees and a considerable salt- 
work, which consisted of extensive, shallow, well-planned ponds 
now nearly diy, into which the sea-watei is admitted m order to 
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evapoiate, and fium winch the condensed salt liquid is 
afterwaids diawn into salt-pans in ordei that the evapoiation 
may be completed It was lemarkable to obseive that 
several Crustacea throve exceedingly well m the veiy 
stiong bnne 

On the sunoundmg lulls we saw thickets of the Japanese 
wax tiee, Rhus succedancus The wav is pressed out of the 
beines of this bush with the help of heat It is used on a 
large scale m making the lights which the natives themselves 
burn, and is exported bleached and refined to Euiope, where it 
is sometimes used m the manufacture of lights Now, however, 
these wax lights are increasingly supeiseded by American kero¬ 
sene oil The price has fallen so much that the pieparation of 
vegetable wax is now said scarcely to yield a piofit 1 

We left this place next moinmg, and on the 21st October the 
Vega anchoied m the harboui of Nagasaki My principal 
intention m visiting this place was to collect fossil plants, 
which I supposed would be found at the Takasima coal¬ 
mine, or m the neighbourhood of the coal-field In order to 
find out the locahty without delay, I leckoned on the fondness of 
the Japanese for collecting remarkable objects of all kinds from 
the animal, vegetable, and mmeial kingdoms I therefoie hoped 
to find m some of the shops where old bionzes, porcelain, 
weapons, &c, were ofleied foi sale, fossil plants fiom the neigh¬ 
bourhood, with the locality given The first day, therefoie, I 
ran about to all the dealeis m curiosities, but without success 
At last one of the Japanese with whom I conveised told me 
that an exhibition of the products of nature and art m the 
region was^ being ananged, and that among the objects exhibited 
I might possibly find what I sought foi 

Of couise I immediately availed myself of the opportunity to 

1 Furthei information on this point is given by Hemy Gnbble in “The 
Preparation of Vegetable Wax” (Ti ansaclwm of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
vol in pait i p 94 Yokohama, 1875) 
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see one of the many Japanese local exhibitions of which I had 
heaid so much It was yet m disorder, but I was, at all events, 
willingly admitted, and thus had an opportunity of seeing much 
that was instructive to me, especially a collection of rocks from 
the neighbourhood Among these I discovered at last, to my 
great satisfaction, some beautiful fossil plants from Mogi, a place 
not far from Nagasaki 

Immediately the following morning I staited foi Mogi, accom¬ 
panied by the Japanese attendant I had with me fiom Kobe, 
and by anothei adjutant given me by the very obliging governor 
of Nagasaki We were to travel across the hills on horse¬ 
back I was accompanied, besides my Japanese assistants and a 
man from the Vega, all on horseback, by a number of coolies 
carrying provisions and other equipment The Governor had 
lent me his own horse, which was considered by the Japanese 
somethmg quite grand It was a yellowish-brown stallion, not 
particularly large, but veiy fine, resembling a Norwegian horse, 
very gentle and sure-footed The lattei quality was also quite 
necessary, for the journey began with a nde up a hundied 
smooth and not very convenient stone steps Fartliei on, too, 
the load, which was exceedingly nairow and often paved with 
smooth stones, went repeatedly up and down such stairs, not veiy 
suitable for a man on horseback, and close to the edge of preci¬ 
pices seveial hundred feet deep, where a single false step would 
have cost both the horse and its ndei their lives But as has 
been said, our horses were suie-footed and sure-eyed, and the 
ndeis took care m passing such places not to pull the lems 
None of the mountain regions I have seen m Japan aie so well 
cultivated as the environs of Nagasaki Eveiy place that is some¬ 
what level, though only seveial hundred squaie yards m extent, is 
used for growing some of the innumerable cultivated plants of 
the country, principally nee but as such easily cultivated places 
occur m only limited numbers, the inhabitants have by industry 
and hard labour changed the steep slopes of the mountains 
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into a succession ot level tenaces using one above the otliei, all 
carefully watered by nngatmg conduits 

Mogi is a consideiable fishing village lying at the seaside 
twenty kilometres south of Nagasaki m a right line, on the 
other side of a peninsula occupied by lava beds and volcanic 
tuffs, which projects fiom the island Kiushiu, which at that place 
is nearly cut asunder by deep fjoids No European lives at the 
place, and of course there is no Euiopean inn there But we 
got lodgings m the house of one of the principal or i idlest men 
m the village, a maker and seller of sail, or as we would call 
him m Swedish, a brandy distillei and publican Heie we weie 
leceived m a very fuendly manner, in clean and elegant 100ms, 
and were waited on by the young and very pretty daughtei of 
our host at the head of a number of other female attendants 
It may be supposed that our place of entertainment had no 
resemblance to a public-house m Sweden We did not witness 
here the tipsy behaviour of some human wrecks, and as little 
some other incidents which might have reminded us of public- 
house life m Euiope All went on m the distilleiy and the 
public-house as calmly and quietly as the work m the house of 
a well-to-do country squire m Sweden who does not swear and 
is not quarrelsome 

Salci is a liquor made by fermenting and distilling rice It 
is very variable m taste and stiength, sometimes lesembhng 
inferior Rhine wme, sometimes moie like weak giam biandy 
Along with sah our host also manufactured vmegai, which was 
made from nee and salu residues, which with the addition ot 
some other vegetable substances were allowed to stand and 
acidify m large jars ranged m rows m the yard 

When my arnval became known I was visited by the pnn- 
cipal men of the village We were soon good friends by the 
help of a fnendly reception, cigars and led wme Among 
them the physician of the village was especially of great use to 
me As soon as he became aware of the occasion of my visit he 
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stated that such fossils as I was in seaich of did indeed occur m 
the legion, but that they weie only accessible at low water I 
immediately visited the place with the physician and my com¬ 
panions from Nagasaki, and soon discoveied several strata 
containing the finest fossil plants one could desire During 
this and the following day I made a rich collection, partly with 
the assistance of a numerous crowd of childien who zealously 
helped me m collecting They were partly boys and partly girls, 
the lattei always having a little one on their backs These little 
clnldien weie geneially quite bare-headed Notwithstanding 
this they slept with the crown of the head exposed to the hot¬ 
test sun-bath on the backs of their busthng sisters, who jumped 
lightly and secuiely over stocks and stones, and never appealed 
to have any idea that the burdens on their backs were at all 
unpleasant or troublesome 

According to Dr A G Nathor&t’s examination, the fossil 
plants which I brought home from this place belong to the 
more recent Tertiary formation Onr distinguished and acute 
vegetable paleontologist fives attention on the point, that we 
would have expected to find lieie a fossil floia allied to the 
recent South Japanese, which is consideied to be derived from 
a Tertiary floia which closely resembles it Theie is, howevei, 
no such correspondence, for impiessions of ferns aie almost com¬ 
pletely wanting at Mogi, and even of pines theie is only a smgle 
leaf-bearing variety which closely lesembles the Spitzbergen 
form of Sequoia Langsdoifii , Biag On the othei hand, there 
are met with, m great abundance, the leaves of a species of 
beech nearly alhed to the led beech of America, Fagus 
faruyinea, Ait, but not lesembhng the lecent Japanese 

n 

varieties of the same family There were found, besides, leaves 
of Quercus, Juglans, Populus, Mynca, Salix, Zelkova, Liqui- 
dambar, Acer, Pmnus, Tiha, &c , lesembhng leaves of lecent 
types from the forests of Japan, from the forest floia of 
America, 01 from the tcmpeiate floia of the Himalayas But 
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as tlie place wheie they weie found is situated at the sea-shoie, 
quite close to the southern e\tremity of Japan, it is singular 
that the tropical or sub-tropical elements of the floia of Japan 
aie here wanting Fi oni this Di Nathoist draws the con¬ 
clusion that these are not, as has been hitherto supposed, the 
remains of a floia ongmatmg m Japan, but that they have since 
mi mated thithci fiom a foiinei continent situated furthei to the 

O 

south, which has since disappeaied Dr Nathoist’s examination 
is not yet completed, but even if this weie the case, want of 
space would not permit me to tieat of this point at greatei 

length I cannot, however, omit to 
mention that it was highly agieeable 
to be able to connect with the memory 
of the Vega expedition at least 
a small contribution from moie 
southeily lands to vegetable palaeon¬ 
tology, a branch of knowledge to 
which our piecedmg Aictic expe¬ 
ditions yielded new additions of 
such mipoitance through the fossil 
herbaria fiom luxuriant ancient 
foiests which they brought to light 
from the ice-coveied cliffs of Spitz- 
bergen and fiom the basalt-covered 
sandstones and schists of the Noui- 

Leaf of Z elk oi a Keatu Sleb, var in 1 r\ , , 

photena, Niih. soak renmsula m (Greenland, now 

so bleak 

Aftei oui letum horn Mogi I made an excursion to the coal¬ 
mine at Takasami, situated on an island some kilometies fiom 
the town Even here I succeeded m bringing together some 
further contributions to the former flora of the lesion 

O 

Aftei the inhabitants of Nagasaki, too, had given us a grand 
parting feast, at which speeches were spoken m Japanese, 
Chinese, English, Fiench, Geiman, Italian, Dutch, Russian, 
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Danish, and Swedish, a pi oof of the nmtuie of nationalities 
which pi evaded there, the Vega again weighed anclioi on the 
27 th October, m order to continue her voyage We now left 
Japan to commence m earnest our letum, and on oui depaituie 
we weie saluted by the ciews of two English gun-boats anclioi ed 
m the harbour, the Hen nit and the Sylvia , manning the yaids 
and bulwarks It was natuial that the hour of depaiture, aftei 
fifteen months’ absence from home, should be looked forward to 
with joy But oui joy was mixed with a regretful feeling that 
we weie so soon compelled to leave—without the hope of evei 
returning—the magnificent country and noble people among 
whom a development is now going on which probably will not 
only give a new awakenmg to the old cultured laces of Eastern 
Asia, but will also prepare a new sod for Euiopean science, 
industry, and art It is difficult to foresee what new undreamed- 
ot blossoms and fruit this soil will yield But the Europeans 
are perhaps much mistaken who believe that the question here 
is only that of clothing an Asiatic feudal state m a modem 
European dress Rather the day appears to me to dawn of a 
time m which the countries round the Meditenanean of eastern 
Asia will come to play a gieat pait m the further development 
of the human lace 
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Some clays after our amyal at Yokohama the Vega was 
removed to the dock at Yokosuka, there to be protected by 
coppenng against the boring mussels of the warm seas, so 
mjunous to the vessel’s hull, the opportunity bemg also taken 
advantage of by me to subject the vessel to some trifling repairs 
and alterations m the fitting up, which were desirable because 
duung the remamdei of our voyage we were to sail not in a cold 
but m a tiopical climate The work took somewhat longer 
time than was reckoned on, so that it was not until the 21 st 
Septembei that the Vega could leave the dock and return to 
Yokohama It had originally been my intention to remain m 
Japan only so long as was necessary for the finishing of this 
work, timing which time opportunity could be given to the 
officers and ciew of the Vega to lest after the labouis and 
sufferings of the long winter, to receive and answer letters from 
home, and to gather from the newspapers the most important 
occurrences that had taken place during our fourteen months’ 
absence from the regions which are affected by what takes place 
m the world But as appeals from the foregoing nariative, the 
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delay was longei than had been intended This indeed was 
caused m some degiee by the difficulty ot teaimg ouiselves 
away after only a few days’ stay fiom a people so lemarkable, so 
lovable, and so hospitable as the Japanese, and from a land so 
magnificently endowed by natuie Besides, when the Vega was 
again ready for sea, it was so near the time for the change of 
the monsoon, that it was not advisable, and would not have been 
attended with any saving of tune, to sail immediately For at 
that season furious stoims are wont to lage in these seas, and 
the wind then prevailing is so unfavoui able for sailing from 
Japan to the southward, that a vessel with the weak steam- 
power of the Vega cruising between Japan and Hong Kong 
m a head-wind might readily have lost the days saved by an 
earlier departure On the other hand, m the end of Octobei 
and the beginning of November we could, during our passage 
to Hong Kong, count on a fresh and always favourable breeze 
This took place too, so that, leaving Nagasaki on the 27th 
October, we were able to anchor in the harbour of Hong Kong 
as early as the 2nd November 

There was of course no prospect of being able to accomplish 
anything for the benefit of science during a few days’ stay m 
a region which had been examined by naturalists innumerable 
times befoie, but I at all events touched at this harbour that I 
might meet the expressed wish of one of the members of the 
expedition not to leave eastern Asia without having, during the 
voyage of the Vega, seen something of the so much talked of 
“ heavenly kingdom ” so diffeient from all other lands 

For this purpose, however, Hong Kong is an unsuitable place 
This rich and flourishing commercial town, which has been 
created by England’s Chinese politics and opium trade, is a 
Bntish colony with a European stamp, which has little to show 
of the original Chinese folk-life, although the principal part of 
its population consists of Chinese But at the distance of a 
few hours by steamer from Hong Kong lies the large old 
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commercial city of Canton, which, though it has long been open 
to Europeans, is still purely Chinese, with its peatstack-like 
architecture, its countless population, its temples, prisons, 
flower-junks, mandarins, pig-tailed street-boys, &c Most of tlie 
membeis of the expedition made an excursion thither, and were 
lewaided with innumerable indescribable impiessions from 
Chinese city life We were everywhere received by the 
natives m a friendly way, 1 and short as our visit was, it was 
yet sufficient to dissipate the enoneous impressions which a 
number of European authors have been pleased to give of the 
most populous nation One soon saw that he has to do with 
an earnest and industrious people, who, indeed, appiehend much 
—vntue and vice, joy and sonow—m quite a chffeient way 
from us, but towards whom we, on that account, by no means 
have the light to assume the position of superiority which the 
European is so ready to claim towaids colouied races 

The gi eater poition of my short stay m Canton I employed 
in wandering about, carried in a sedan-chair—horses cannot be 
used m the city itself—thiough the stieets, which are partly 
covered and aie lined with open shops, forming, undoubtedly, the 
most remaikable of the many remaikable things that aie to be 
seen here The lecollection I have of these hours forms, as 
often happens when one sees much that is new at once, a 
variegated confusion m which I can now only with difficulty 
distinguish a connected pictuie 01 two But even if the im¬ 
pressions weie cleaier and shaiper it would be out of the 

1 Yet with one veiy laughable exception I wished for /oological pui- 
poses to get one of the common Chinese rats, and with this object in new 
made inquiries through my mteipreter at a shed m the street, where lats 
weie said to be cooked for Chinese epicures But scarcely had file question 
been put, when the oM, giave host bioke out in a furious storm of abuse, 
especially against the mterpieter, who was overwhelmed with bitter 
repioaches for helping a “foieign devil” to make a fool of his own 
countrymen All my protestations were in vain, and I had to go away 
with my object unaccomplished 
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question to occupy space with a statement of my own super¬ 
ficial observations If any oue wishes to acquno a knowledge 
of Chinese manners and customs, he will not want for books on 
the country, his studies will ratliei be impeded by then enormous 
numbei, and often enough by the inferior nature of their con¬ 
tents Here I shall oidy touch upon a single subject, because 
it especially mteiestod me as a mmeialogist, namely, the 
stone-polishing woiks of Canton 

It is natuial that m a country so populous and rich as China, 
in which home and home life play so great a 'idle, much money 
should be spent on ornaments We might therefoie have 
expected that precious stones cut and polished would be used 
here on a gieat scale, but from what I saw at Canton, the 
Chinese appear to set much less value on them than eithei the 
Hindoo or the Euiopean It appeals besides as if the Chinese 
still set greater value on stones with old “ oriental polishing,” 
u with polished nmnchcl suifaces, than on stones foimed ac- 
coiding to the mode of polishing now common in Europe with 
plane facets Instead the Chinese have a great liking for pecu¬ 
liar, often very well executed, carvings m a great number of 
different kinds of stones, among which they set the greatest 
value on nephrite, or, as they themselves call it, “ Yn ” It is 
made into rings, bracelets, ornaments of all kinds, vases, small 
vessels for the table, &c In Canton thcie aie numeious lapi- 
danes and merchants, whose mam business is to make and sell 
ornaments of this species of stone, which is often valued higher 
than true precious stones It was long so important an article 
of commerce that the place where it was found formed the goal 
of special caravan loads which enteied Chiaa by the Yn gate 
Ambei al£b appeals to have a high value put upon it, especially 
pieces which inclose lasects Amber is not found m China, but 
is brought fiom Europe, is often fictitious, and contains large 
Chinese beetles with maiks of the needles on which they have 
been impaled Othei less valuable nnneials, native 01 foreign, 
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are also used, among others, compact vaneties of talc or soap¬ 
stone and of pyrophylhte But works executed m these minerals 
do not fetch a price at all compaiable to that of nephrite In 
the same shop m which I purchased pieces of nephrite carefully 
placed m separate boxes, I found at the bottom of a dusty chest, 
along with pieces of quartz and old refuse of various kinds, large 
crystals, some of which were exceedingly well formed, of trans¬ 
lucent topaz They were sold as quartz for a trifle I bought 
besides two pieces of carved topaz, one of which was a large and 
very fine natural crystal, with a Chinese inscription engraved on* 
its teimmal surface, which when translated runs thus “ Literary 
studies confer honoui and distinction and render a man suitable 

for the court” The other was a somewhat bluish inch-ion" 

© 

crystal, at one end of which a human figure, perhaps some 
Buddhist saint, was sculptured The polishing of stones is 
rained on as a home industry, piincipally in a special part of 
the town The workshop is commonly at the side of a small 
sale counter, m a room on the giound-floor, open to the street 
The cutting and polishing of the stones is done, as at home, 
with metal discs and emeiy 01 comminuted coiundum, which 
is said to be found m large quantities m the neighbourhood 
of Canton 

Laige, commodious, well fitted up, but m their exterior very 
unwieldy nvei steameis, built after American designs, now run 
between Hong Kong and Canton They aie commanded by 
Europeans The dietary on board is European, and exceedingly 
good Theie are sepaiate saloons for Euiopeans and Chinese 
All ovei the poop and the after-saloon weapons are hung up so 
as to be at hand, m case the vessel should be attacked by 
pirates, 01, as happened some years ago, a number of them 
should mix themselves up with the Chinese passengers with 
the intention of plundering the vessel 

Hong Kong was ceded to England m consequence of the war 
of 1842 The then mconsideiable fishing village is now one of 
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the most unpuitant commeieial cities of the globe The liai- 
boui is spacious, affording good anchorage, and is well protected 
by a number of laige and small giamte islands The city is 
built on the laigest of these on slopes which nse from the 
shoie towards the interim of the island On the highest points 
the wealthiest foreign lesidents have built then summer houses 
which are surrounded by beautiful gaidens In wmtei they live 
m the city We heie met with a veiy giatifymg l-eception both 
fiom the Governor, Mi Pope Hen ness y, and fiom the otliei in¬ 
habitants of the town The forrnei invited Captain Palandei and 
me to live m the beautiful Governors residence, gave a dinner, 
arranged a stately official leception m oui honoui, and pre¬ 
sented to the Expedition a fine collection of dned plants from 
the exceedingly well-kept botanical gaiden of the city, which is 
under the cliaige of Mi Charles Ford, the lattei piesented 
me with an addicss of welcome at a festno meeting m the 
City Hall, specially ananged fm the purpose and numerously 
attended by the puncipal men of the town The meeting was 
opened by the Chairman, Mr Keswick, with a speech of wel¬ 
come, after which Mr J B Coughtrie read and piesented the 
address, bound m red silk and beautifully illuminated m black, 
gold, and led, with 414 signatures, among which many were by 
Chinese The address ended with a hearty congiatulation to 
us all and a promise of a memonal of oui visit to Hong Kong 
which should indicate the way m which the Vega expedition 
was appi eciated there Some time aftei oui letuin home 
Palander and I received from members of the commumty of 
Hong Kong a Splendid silver vase each 

I here embraced with great mteiest the opportunity, which 
my coming m contact with the puncipal men of the place 
affoided, of getting a glance into the political relations which 
prevailed m this vigoious and promising colony At first sight 
they appeared to be by no means satisfactory Peace and 
unanimity evidently did not prevail, for dissatisfaction with 
YOL II D D 
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tlie Goveinoi was loudly expiessed by many of the Euiopeans 
settled m Hong Kong He favoured, they said, the Chinese m 
an exceedingly partial way, and mitigated their punishments to 
such a degree that Hong Kong would soon become a place of 
refuge fui all the lohheis and thieves of Canton At the time 
of our visit an mstiuctive parliamentaiy debate on a small 
scale was proceeding m the Legislative Council of the city 
The controveisy was earned on with a certain bitterness, but 
with a pioper obseivance of the parliamentary piocedure cus¬ 
tomary m the motliei countiy The elocpient leadei of the 
opposition had evidently, as is usual m such cases, the general 
fee]mg of the Euiopeans on Ins side Foi they appealed to be 
pietty well agieed that the only moans of piotectmg themselves 
against the cvil-doeis fiom the gieat heavenly empire would be 
to punish them m an inhuman way when they were taken m 
the act 

To an outsidei it appeared, however, that the Governoi not 
only had humanity and justice on his side, but also acted with 
a tiue insight into the futuie When he came to the colony 
the coiporal punishments to which the Chinese weie con¬ 
demned weie exceeding baibarous, although mild m cumpanson 
with those common m China—a state of things which the op¬ 
position bi ought fonvaid m defence of the seveier punishments 
Pnsoneis weie repeatedly flogged with “the cat,” often with the 
result that they weie attacked by mcuiable consumption, 
they weie piepaied foi the punishment by being subjected foi 
some time to a staivation-chet ol nco and watei, they weie 
bianded when they left the prison, &c Pioceedmg on the view 
that the greatest security for a colony such as Hong Kong lies 
m the affection which is cherished for it by tin? numeious 
native population, the Goveinoi had sought to protect it from 
unjust attacks by Euiopeans Considering that too baibaious 
punishments aie likely rathei to piomote than to deter from 
the commission of ciimes, m consequence of the piotection the 
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cummal m such a case may leckon upon fiom sympathising 
fellow-cieatuies, and that mild punishments aie the fiist con¬ 
dition of a good piotective police, the Govemoi had diminished 
the floggings, foibidden the public infliction of the punishment, 
given a lepnmand m cases whoie “by mistake 5 ' 01 by an 
evasion of the letter of the law extia stiokes had been given 
to criminals, exchanged “the legulation cat” fur the rattan, 
abolished the pielimmaiy staivation-diet and the biandmg, 
improved the pusons, &c All this was now loudly complained 
of by the Euiopean merchants, but was appioved by the Chinese 
subjects m the colony, who weie however dissuaded from making 
any contiaiy demonstrations 

When we came afteiwards to othei English possessions, we 
found that the inhabitants weie often moie 01 less m conflict 
with the authorities, but nowheie was theie anything to pie- 
vent the opposition fiom endeavounng to piomote then views 
by public meetings, by addresses m newspapers and pamphlets 
In this way a pretty active political life aiises early, and this 
is probably one of the mam conditions of the capacity of the 
English colonies for self-government, and of their vigour and 
influence on the sui rounding country 

It will m tiuth be highly interesting to see what influence 
will be exerted on the great neighbouring empne if Mr 
Hennessy's pohtics with lefeicnce to the Chinese settled m 
Hong Kong be earned out, and they be converted into fellow- 
citizens conscious that they are piotected by law m peison and 
pioperty, that they do not lequne to ciawl in the dust before 
any authority, and that so long as they keep within the limits 
of the law they are quite safe fiom the oppressions of all officials, 
and m the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges which the 
English law confers upon the citizen 

Many of the Europeans settled at Hong Kong were convinced 
that for another thousand years one would be justified m using 
the expression regarding China “ Thou art what thou wast, and 

D n A 
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thou wilt be what thou art ” Otlieis again stated that contact 
with Europeans at Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Singapore, and 
the accounts given by the emigiants leturmng to China m 
thousands fiom California and Austiaha aie by slow degrees 
changing the aspect of the world m the “ heavenly empire,” and 
theieby preparing for a revolution less violent, but as thorough 
as that which has lecently taken place m Japan If this comes 
about, China will be a state that must enter into the calculation 
when the affans of the world are settled, and whose power will 
weigh very heavy m the scales, at least when the fate of Asia 
is concerned At Hong Kong and Canton the report was 
cunent that the far-sighted Chancellor of the German Empne 
had taken this factoi into calculation m setthng his plans 
foi the futuie 

Alieady the Chinese took part in the Euiopean life A 
liumbei of Chinese names, as I have alieady said, weie attached 
to the addiess that was piesented to me, at the Governors 
leception many stout, smiling heads provided with pigtails weie 
seen, and Chinese had taken pait m the meetings at which 
the Governors scheme of leform was under discussion There 
have also existed m the countiy from time immemorial secret 
societies, which aie said only to wait for a favouiable opportunity 
to endeavour to link their fates to the new paths 1 The observa¬ 
tions that I made at Hong Kong and Canton aie, however, too 
superficial for me to wish to detain my leadei with these 
matteis I accordingly point to the numeious works on these 
cities published by authois who have lived there as many 
months or yeais as I have days, and pioceed to sketch the 
continuation of the voyage of the Vega 

Accompanied by the good wishes of many newly acquued 
filends, we left the harbour of Hong Kong on the morning of 
the 9th November It was my original intention to steer our 

1 See on tins subject W A Pickering, “ Chinese Secret Societies ” (Journal 
of the Shaits Bi anch of the R Asiatic Society, 1878, No 1, pp 63-84) 



couise to Manilla, but the loss of tune duiing our long stay m 
Japan compelled me to give up that pi an The course was 
shaped, however, not directly lor Smgapoie, but for Labuan, a 
small English possession on the noith side of Borneo Its 
noithern extiemity (the coal mine) lies m 5° 33' N L and 
113° 12'EL England took possession of Labuan on account 
of the coal-seams which aie found there, which aie of special 
importance on account of the situation of the island nearly 
m the midst of the laige, numeious, and fertile islands of 
south-eastern Asia It was the coal-seams too that attracted 
me to the place Foi I wished to see whether I could not, 
in the neighbourhood of the equatoi itself, collect valuable 
contributions towards ascertaining the naLure of the formei 
equatoi lal chmate 

We at first made lapid progress, thanks to a fiesh and 
favourable monsoon wind But when we reached the so-called 
belt of calms, the wind ceased completely, and we had now to 
avail ouiselves of steam, which, m consequence of the low 
power of the Vcya’s engine and a stiong counter cunent, carried 
us forward so slowly that it was not until the 17th November 
that we could anchor in the haibour of Labuan 

The largest of the islands belonging to the colony has, with 
a pietty considerable bieadth, a length of 10' from NE to S W 
It is inhabited by some thousands (3,300 m 1863) of Chinese 
and Malays, togethei with a few Englishmen, who are eithei 
crown officials oi employed at the coal mine The noith part 
of the island has a height of 140 metres above the sea, but 
towards the south the land sinks to an extensive sandy plain, 
closely oveigiown with bushy thickets and traversed by low 
maishes Most of the inhabitants live along the shore of the 
harbour which bears the now, or perhaps only for the present, 
indispensable name for English colonies (which on that account 
conveys little information) of Victoria The Governor’s fine 
residence lies at a little distance from the haibour town m the 
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mtenor of the island, the coal mine on its north side At th° 
time of oiu visit the coal company had recently gone into 
liquidation, and work had theiefore been stopped at the mine, 
but it was hoped that it would soon be resumed The sandy 
plain is of little fertility m comparison with the neighbouring 
tiopical lands It had recently been burned, and was therefore 
foi the most part covered only with bushes, among which stems 
of high, dned-up, half-burned trees raised themselves, giving to 
the landscape a resemblance to a northern forest devastated by 
an accidental file In consequence of the fire which had thus 
passed ovei the island the plain which, when looked at from a 
distance appealed to be completely even, was seen everywheie 
to be studded with ciater-foimed depressions m the sand, quite 
similar to the os-pits m the osar of Scandinavia 1 On the north 
side there was sandstone lock using fiom the sea with a steep 
slope six to fifteen meties high Heie tropical nature appealed 
m all its luxunauce, pimcipally m the vallejs which the small 
streams had excavated m the sandstone stiata 

The coal mine is sunk on coal-seams, which come to the suiface 
on the north side of the island The seams, according to the 
mfoi mation I lecened on the spot, aie foui m numbei, with a 
thickness of 3 3, 0 9, 0 4 and 1 0 metie They dip at an angle 
of 30° towards the lionzon, and aie sepaiated fiom each other by 
strata of clay and haul sandstone, which togethei have a thickness 
of about fifty metres Above the uppermost coal-seam there are 
besides very thick stiata of black clay-slate, white hard sandstone 
with bands of clay, loose sandstone, sandstone mixed with coal, 
and finally considerable layeis of clay-slate and sandstone, which 
contam fossil manne ciustacea, lesemhlmg those of the piesent 
time The stiata which lie hetv r een oi m the 'immediate 
neighbourhood of the coal seams do not contain any other fossils 
than those vegetable lemams, which aie to be described fartliei 

1 Concerning their formation and oiigm see a paper by K .Nordenbluold 
m Ofveibiqtaf Vel-akad FoiJi 1870, p 29 
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on Thnty kilometies south of the nnue a ncaily veitical coal- 
seam comes to the suiface near the haibour, piohably belonging 
to a much older penod than that lefened to above , and out m 
the sea, eighteen kilometres fiom the shoie noith of the harboui, 
petioleum uses from the sea-bottom The manager of the mine 
supposed from this that the coal-seams came to the suiface again 
at this place The coal-seams of Labuan aie besides, notwith¬ 
standing their position m the middle of an enoimous, cnculai, 
volcanic chain, remailcably free fiom faults, which shows that 
the legion, duimg the immense time which has elapsed since 
these strata have been deposited, has been piotected from 
earthquakes Even now, according to Wallace, earthquakes 
aie scarcely known m this part of Borneo 

Fiom what has been stated above wc may conclude that the 
coal, sand, and clay stiata were deposited m a valley-depiession 
occupied by luxunant marshy giounds, cut off fiom the sea, m 
the extensive land which fonnly occupied considerable spaces 
of the sea between the Australian Islands and the continent 
of Asia A similar state of things must besides have prevailed 
over a considerable poi tion of Borneo On that island there are 
coal-seams under approximately similar cncumstances to those 
on Labuan So far as I know, howevei, they have not hitlieito 
been closely examined with lespect to vegetable palseontology 
At Labuan fossil plants are found, though veiy spanngly, 
imbedded m balls of clay ironstone from strata above the two 
lowermost coal-seams The upper coal-seams aie besides ex¬ 
ceedingly nch m resin, which ciosses the coal m laige veins 
From the thickness and conveision mto a haid sandstone of the 
layers of sand lying between and above the coal-seams we may 
conclude {hat a very long time, probably hundreds of thousands 
01 millions of years have passed since these coal-seams were 
formed They also belong to a quite recent penod, dunng which 
the vegetation m these legions varied peihaps only to a slight 
extent fiom that of the piesent tune It is, howevei, too eaily 
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to expiess one’s self on this subject, befoie the fossils which we 
bi ought home have been examined by Di Nathorst 

Goal mining was stopped for the time, but ordeis wei e 
expected by every post to lesuine woik The road between the 
mine and the liaibour town was at all events pietty well kept, 
and Mi Cooke, one of the dnectois of the company, still lived 
at the place Ho showed me all possible hospitality during the 
time I lemamed on the noitli side of the island foi the pm pose 
of collecting fossils The lest of the time I was the guest of the 
acting Governor, Mr Treacher, a young and amiable man, who 
showed me seveial collections m natuial lnstoiy from Labuan 
and the neighbouring paits of Borneo, and after our return to 
Europe sent me a collection of lea\ es and fiuit of the kinds of 
trees which now glow on the island I expect that this 
collection will be veiy mstiuctive m the study of the fossil plants 
we bio light home with us 

At the steep shore banks on the north coast very fine sections 
of the sandstone stiata, which lie undei and above the coal, aie 
visible While I went along the shoie m order to examine 
these, I visited some Malay huts built on poles They weie 
suirounded at flood tide by water, at ebb by the diy beach, baie 
of all vegetation In oidei to get inside these huts one must 
climb a ladder two to two and a half mctics high, standing 
towards the sea The houses have the same appealance as a 
wai eliouse by the seaside at home, and are built very sliglitly 
The flooi consisted of a few lattlmg bamboo splints tying loose, 
and so tlnn that I feaied they would gne way when I stepped 
upon them The household ai tides consisted only of some mats 
and a pan of cooking vessels I saw no fiieplace, piobably file 
w T as lighted on the beach I could see no leason wlty this place 
should be chosen as a dwelling m picfeience to the neighbouring 
shoie with its luxuriant vegetation, which at the same time was 
not at all swampy, unless it was foi the coolness which anses 
fiom the any situation on the beach, and the piotection which 
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the poles give fiom the thousands of crawling animals which 
swarm m the giassy meadows of tiopical legions It is 
piobable also that the mosquitos are less tioublesome along 
the sea-shoie than farthei into the mtenoi of the country 

Some of my companions saw similar huts dunng an exclusion, 
which they undertook m the steam launch, to the mouth of 
a large liver debouching on the neighbouring coast of Borneo 
Kcgaidmg this excuision Di Stuxbcig gives the following 
report 

“On the 19th Novembei Palandei, Bove, and I, together with 
two men, undeitook an exclusion m the steam launch of the 
Vega to the uvei Kalias debouching light opposite to Labuan 
We started at dawn, a little aftei six o’clock The course was 
shaped first north of Pappan Island, then between the many 
shoals thdt he between it and the consideiably laiger Daat 
Island, and finally south of the lattei island 

“ Pappan Island is a small beautiful island, clothed down to 
high-water maik with a daik gteen pumeval foiest On Daat 
Island, on the contiaiy, the pumeval foiest on the east side has 
been cut down, and has given place to a new plantation of cocoa- 
nut trees, the work of a foimer physician on Labuan, which 
yields its present ownei a considerable levenue 

“We had no little difficulty m finding a way o\er the sandy 
bai, which is deposited m front of the liver mouth at a distance 
of a nautical mile and a half to thiee miles from the coast 
ol Borneo After seieial attempts m the course of an hour 
we at last succeeded m finding the deep channel which leads to 
the river It runs close to the mainland on the north side, from 
Kalias Point to the river mouth propel At the bar the depth 
was only a metie, m the deep channel, it vaued between 3 5 and 
7 metres, m the nvei mouth it was fourteen to eighteen metres 
and sometimes moic 

“ On the south side of the tongue of land, which projects north 
of the mouth of the Kalias, iveie found two Malay villages, 
whose inhabitants appealed to view our passage up the nvei 
with cunous glances A cioud of half or wholly naked childien 
began a lace along the shore, as soon as they set eyes upon the 
fast steam launch, probably m order to keep us m sight as long 
as possible We now had deep water and steamed up the rivei 
without delay The longed-foi visit to some of the Malay 
villages we thus leserved till our leturn 
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“We steamed about ten or twelve English miles up one of the 
many winding uvei arms, when the limited depth compelled us 
to turn The vegetation on the mainland, as on the slioies of 
the islands lying neai the rivei-mouth, was eveiywlieie so close 
that it was nearly impossible to find a place where we could 
land, everywhere there was the impenetiable primeval foiest 
Next the mouth of the liver this consisted of tall, shady bioad- 
leaved trees, which all liad daik gieen, lustrous, large leaves 
Some were m flower, others bore fruit The gi cater number 
consisted of fig tiees, whose numerous an-loots twining close 
on each othei formed an impenetiable fence at the river bank 
These air-root-bearing tiees play an impoitant idle m increasing 
the aiea of the land and diminishing that of the water They 
send their strong an-roots fiom the branches and stem fai out 
into the watei, and when the loots have reached the bottom, 
and pushed their way into the mud, they make, by the close 
basket-work they foim, an excellent binding medium for all the 
new mud which the river carries with it from the higher ground 
m the interior It has struck me that the air-ioot-beanng tiees 
form one of the most important means foi the rapid mciease of 
the alluvial land on Borneo Farther up the nver theie com¬ 
menced large stretches of a species of palm, which with its 
somewhat lightei green and its long slieath-fornied leaves was 
sharply distinguished from the lest of the foiest Sometimes 
the banks on one side weie coveied with palms only, on the 
other with fig-tiees only The palm jungles were not so 
impenetiable as the fig-tree thickets, the latter pieferred the 
moie swampy hollows, while the palms on the other hand giew 
on the moie sandy and less marshy places Of heibs and 
underwood there was nowheie any trace 

“During the nver voyage we saw now and then single gieen- 
coloured kingfishers flymg about, and a honeysucker 01 two, but 
they were not nearly so numerous as might have been expected 
m this puiely tropical zone Wc saw some apes leaping m pans 
among the tiees, and Palandei succeeded m shooting a male 
Alligators fiom one to one and a half metie m length, fnghtened 
by the noise of the propeller, throw themselves suddenly into the 
water Small land lizards with web-feet jumped forward with 
surprising rapidity on the watei near the banks This was all 
we saw of the higher animals 

“After a lun of two hours, during which we examined the 
banks carefully m older to find a landing place, we lay to at the 
best possible place for seeing what the lower fauna had to offer 
It was no easj T mattei to get to land The giound was so muddy 
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that we sank to the knees, and could make our way through the 
wood only by walking on an intermediate layer of palm leaves 
and fallen branches The seaich for eveitebiates did not yield 
veiy much A half-score mollusca, among them a very le- 
maikable naked leech of quite the same coloui-marking and 
raggedness as the baik of tiee on which it lived, was ail that 
we could find here It stiuck me as very peculiai not to find 
a single insect gioup lepiesented The remarkable poverty m 
animals must be ascubed, I believe, to the complete absence 
of heibs and underwood Animal life was as poor as vegetation 
was luxuriant and vanous m different places Ovei the landscape 
a peculiar quietness and stillness lested 

“ Dunng our letum we visited one of the two Malay villages 
mentioned above It consisted of ten diffeient houses, which 
were built on tall and stout poles out in the water at the mouth 
of the nvei, about six to ten meties from the shore All the 
houses weie built on a common large platform of thick bamboo, 
which was about a man’s height above the water At light 
angles to the beach theie floated long beams, one end being 
connected with the land, while the othei was anchoied close to 
the platform Fiom this anchoied end a plank lose at a steep 
angle to the platform Communication with land was kept up m 
this way The houses weie nearly all quadrangular, and contained 
a single room, had raised, not fiat roofs, and weie piovided at 
one of the shorter sides, near one comei,with a high rectangulai 
door opening, which ceitamly was not intended to be closed, and 
on one of the long sides with a square window-opening The 
building material was bamboo, from eight to eleven centimetres 
m thickness, mostly whole, but sometimes cleft The loof had 
a tlnn layer of palm leaves upon it to keep out the 1 am The 
house in its entnety lesembled a cage of spills to which the 
least puff of wind had always free entrance The floor bent 
and yielded much, and at the same time was so weak that one 
could not walk upon it without being afraid of falling through 
One half, right opposite the door opening, was overlaid with a 
thin mat of some plant, it was evidently the sleepmg place of 
the family Some pieces of cloth was all the clothing we could 
discovei .Of household articles there was scarcely any trace 
Nor were there any weapons, arrows, or bows The fireplace 
was m one comer of the 100 m, it consisted of an immense ash- 
heap on some low stones Beside it stood a rather duty iron 
pot All refuse from meals, bones and mollusc-shells, had been 
thrown into the water under the floor, there lay now a regular 
cultuie-layei, a couple of feet lnghei than the surrounding 
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sea-bottom, consisting for the most pait of mussel shells The 
floor of the room was very duty and black, it looked as if it 
had never been m contact with a diop of water The interior 
of the whole house struck one as being as poor and wretched as 
that of a Chukch tent Its inhabitants appeared scarcely to own 
moie than they stood or walked in, ic, for eveiy person a large 
piece of cloth round the waist Small boats lay moored to the 
platform They were nothing else than tiee-stems hollowed 
out, without any separate planks at the sides, at most two to 
two and a half me ties long, and capable of canymg only two 
men We had met such a boat a little way up the liver, rowed 
by t\\ o youths, and laden with palm-leaves, it was not more 
than five to eight centimetres above the watei, and appeared as 
if it would capsize with the least mdiscieet movement on the 
pait of the boatmen Some dogs of middle size went about 
loose on the platform, they weie at first shy and suspicious 
of us, and growled a little, but soon allowed themselves to be 
caressed 

" Of the natives, the Malays, unfoitunately we saw at close 
quarters only some middle-aged men When we appioached the 
long floating beams which led to the platform, the women and 
clnldien fled piecipitately out of the nearest houses, and by the 
time we got to the platform, they had foitified themselves m a 
distant house, where the} 7 sat motionless and cast curious glances 
at us through a hole The children showed their fear of us by 
loud ciying, kept up the whole time When we attempted to 
approach the fugitives, they hastened faithei away We won 
their favour with some cigaiettes, which Palander distributed 
among them, and with which they weie evidently delighted 
They had a senous, leseived, peihaps lathei mdiffeient appeai- 
ance A physiognomist would perhaps have had difficulty m 
saying whether their countenances expiessed ferocity, determi¬ 
nation, or mdifieience It appealed as if it would not be 
easy to bring forth a look of mnth 01 gladness on then faces 

“ At the Malay villages w luch we visited, some Chinese had a 
sago plantation With some Malays as woikmen in their 
service, they weie now employed m loading a vessel of light 
diaught with sago meal, of which they appeared to have a large 
quantity in stoie Another vessel had just taken on boaid its 
cargo and was starting The Chinese lieie made the same favour¬ 
able impression on me as then countrymen, whom I had seen 
before m Japan and Hong Kong, and whom I was afterwards to 
see at Singapore—the impiession of an exceedingly industrious, 
tlnivmg, contented, and cleanly lace ” 
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Labuan stukes me as a veiy suitable staifcmg-pomt for a 
natuialist who may wish to explore Borneo Sunounded by 
Europeans, but undistuibed by the distiactions of a laige city, 
he would have an oppoitumty of accustoming himself to the 
climate, which, though rather warm for a dweller m the North, 
is by no means unhealthy, to get acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the natives, to acqune a knowledge of the com¬ 
monest foims of the luxuriant nature, which would otherwise be 
apt to overwhelm the northern naturalist, m a word, to make 
such preparations foi the journey as aie necessaiy to secure its 
success This region of Borneo appears to be one of the least 
known paits of the Indian Aichipelago, and one need not go 
fai from the coast to come to places which aie nevei visited 
by Euiopeans Labuan itself and its immediate neighbourhood 
have much that is inteiestmg to offei to the obseiver, and from 
thence short exclusions may be made with ease and without 
excessive cost to the temtoiy of the Sultan of Biuni, who is 
favourable to foieigneis, and to the mountain Kim Balu, near the 
northern extiemity of Borneo, which is 4,175 metres high, and 
visible from Labuan When, befoie oui arrival at Japan, I 
ai ranged the plan of oui voyage home, I included in it a visit 
to this mountain, at whose summit a comparatively seveie 
climate must pievail, and whose floia and fauna, theiefore, not¬ 
withstanding its equatorial position, must offer many points of 
comparison with those of the lands of the north But when I 
was told that the excursion would require weeks, I had to give 
it up 

On the 12th Novembei, the Vega again weighed anchor to 
continue her voyage by Smgapoie to Point de Galle m Ceylon 
Between Labuan and Smgapoie our piogress was but slow, m 
consequence of the calm which, as might have been foreseen, 
prevailed m the sea west of Borneo 

Smgapoie is situated exactly halfway, when a vessel, starting 
from Sweden, cncumnavigates Asia and Europe We staid here 
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from the 28th November to the 4th December, veiy hospitably 
leceived by the citizens of the town, both European and Asiatic, 
who seemed to vie with the inhabitants of Hong Kong m 
enthusiasm for the voyage of the Vega A Babel-like confusion 
of speech prevails in the town from the men of so many diffeient 
nationalities who live here Chinese, Malays, Klmgs, Bengalees, 
Parsees, Singhalese, Negroes, Aiabs, &c But oui stay was all 
too short for independent studies of the customs and mode of 
life of these different races, oi of the lick vegetable and animal 
worlds in the neighbouihood of the town I must lefer those 
who are inteiested m these subjects to pievious descuptions of 
that region, and to the abundant contubutions to a knowledge 
of it which have been published by the Stiaits Bianch of 
the Asiatic Society, which was founded here on the 4th 
Novembei, 1877 

We arrived at Galle on the 15th December, having during 
our passage horn Smgapore had a pietty steady and favourable 
monsoon While sailing tkiough the Straits of Malacca stiong 
ball-lightning was often seen a httle after sunset The electrical 
discharges appealed to go on principally from the mountain 
heights on both sides of the Straits 

I allowed the Vega to lemam in the haibour of Point de 
Galle, partly to wait foi the mail, partly to give Di Ahnqmst 
an opportunity of collecting lichens on some of the high moun¬ 
tain summits in the interior of the island, and Di Kjellman 
of examining its algae, while I myself would have time to 
visit the famous gem-diggmgs of Ceylon The letum was as 
good as could have been expected consideimg our short stay 
at the place Dr Almquist’s collection of lichens from the 
highest mountain of Ceylon, Pedrotalagalla, 2,500 metres high, 
was very laige, Kjellman, by the help of a diver, made a not 
inconsiderable collection of algas from the neighbourhood of the 
harbour, and fiom an exclusion which I undertook in company 
with Mr Alexander C Dixon, of Colombo, to Ratnapooia, 
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the town of gems, wheie we weie leceivcd with special kindness 
by Mr Colin Murray, assistant government agent, I brought 
home a fine collection of the mmeials of Ceylon 

Precious stones occui m Ceylon mainly in sand beds, especially 
at places wheie sticams of watei have flowed which have lolled, 
crumbled down, and washed away a large pait of the aoftei 
constituents of the sand, so that a gravel has been left remaining 
which contains considerably more of the hauler piecious stone 
layer than the original sandy stiata, or the rock from which they 
originated Where this natuial washing ends, the gem collectoi 
begins He seaiches foi a suitable valley, digs dovn a gieatei 
01 less depth from the surface to the layei of clay mixed with 
coaise sand lestmg on the rock, which experience has taught 
him to contain gems 1 At the washings which I saw, the 
daj^ey giavel was taken out of this layer and laid by the side of 
the hole until thiee or four cubic metres of it weie collected 
It was then earned, m shallow, bowl-foimed baskets from half 
a metre to a metre in diameter, to a neighbouring river, where 
it was washed until all the clay was earned away from the sand 
The gems were then picked out, a peison with a glance of 
the eye examining the wet suiface of the sand and collecting 

1 Emerson Tennent says on tlio subject —The gem collectors penetrate 
tlirough the recent stiata of giavel to the depth of from ten to twenty 
feet in order to reach a lowei deposit, distinguished hy the name of Nellan, 
in which the objects of their seaicli aie found Tins is of so early a 
formation that it underlies the present beds of rivers, and is generally 
separatedfiom them or fiom the superincumbent giavel hya hard crust 
(called Kadua), a few inches in thickness, and so consolidated as to have 
somewhat the appearance of latente or sun-burnt buck The nellan is foi 
the most part horizontal, but occasionally it is raised into an incline as it 
approaches the base of the lulls It appears to have been deposited pre¬ 
vious to the eruption of the basalt, on which m some places it reclines, 
and to have undergone some alteration fiom the contact It consists of 
watei-worn pebbles firmly imbedded m clay, and occasionally there occur 
large lumps of gianite and gneiss, m the hollows under which, as well aa 
in “pockets ” m the clay (which from tlieir shape the natives denominate 
“ elephants’ footsteps J ’), gems aie frequently found in groups, as if washed 
m by the current (E Tennent, Ceylon London, 18G0, l p 34 ) 
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whatever had more or less appearance of a precious stone He 
then skimmed away with the palm of the hand the upper stiatum 
of sand, and went on in the same way with that below it until 
the whole mass was examined The certainty with which he 
judged m a moment whether there was anything of value among 
the many thousand grams of sand was wonderful I endeavouied 
in a veiy considerable heap of the gravel thus hastily examined, 
to find a single small piece of precious stone which had escaped 
the glance of the examiner, but without success 

The yield is very variable, sometimes abundant, sometimes 
very small, and though precious stones found m Ceylon aie 
yeaily sold foi laige sums, the mdustiy on the whole is 
unprofitable, although now and then a favounte of fortune has 
been enriched by it The English authorities, theiefore, with 
full justification, consider it demoralising and unfavourable to 
the development of the otherwise abundant natural resouices 
of the region For the numerous loose population devotes itself 
rather to the easy search for precious stones, which is as exciting 
as play, than to the severei but surer labouis of agriculture, and 
when at any time a uch find is made, it is speedily squandered, 
without a thought of saving for the times when the yield is 
little or nothing A large number of the piecious stones aie 
polished at special polishing places at Ratnapooia, but the woik 
is very bad, so that the stones which come into the market are 
often irregulai, and have uneven, cuived, ill-polished surfaces 
Most of them peihaps aie sold in the Eastern and Western 
Indian peninsulas and othei paits of Asia, but many are also 
exported to Europe The precious stones which are principally 
found at Ratnapoora, consist of sapphires, commonly blue, but 
sometimes yellow or violet, sometimes even completely colour¬ 
less In the last case they have a lustre resembling that of the 
diamond 1 Rubies I saw here only m hunted numbers 

1 Diamonds me -wanting in Ceylon And neither gold nor platinum 
appears to occur m noteworthy quantity in the gem gravel 
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The precious stones occur in nearly every liver valley which 
runs from the mountain heights m the interior of the island 
down to the low land According to a statement by 
Mi Tennent (i p 33), the river-sand at many places contains 
so much of the haider minerals that it may be used directly 
for the polishing of other stones The same writer, or more 
correctly Dr Gygax, who appears to have written the rather 
scanty nnneialogical contributions to Tennent’s famous work, 
states that a more abundant yield ought to be obtained by 
woikmg m the solid lock than by the usual method This idea 
is completely opposed to the experience of mineralogy The 
finest gems, the largest gold nuggets, as is well known, are 
never, or almost never, found m solid lock, but m loose earthy 
layers In such layers m Ceylon the abundance of precious 
stones, that is to say, of mmeials which are haicl, translucent, 
and strongly lush ous , is very great, and enormous sums would 
be obtained if we could add up the value of the mass of 
piecious stones winch have been found here for thousands of 
years back Already Marco Polo says of Ceylon “ In ista 
insula nascuntur bom et nobiles rubim et non nascuntur in 
aliquo loco plus Et hie nascuntui zafiii et topazn, ametisti, 
et aliqusB alisa petrse pretiosse, et rex istius msulse habet 
pulcuorem rubmum de mundo ” 

But some one peihaps will ask, where is the mother-rock of 
all these tieasures m the soil of Ceylon ? The question is 
easily answeied All these minerals have once been imbedded 
m the gramtic gneiss, which is the principal rock of the region 
In speaking of granite or gneiss m southern lands, or at least 
m the southern lands we now visited, I must, m the first place, 
point out that these rocks next the surface of the earth m the 
south have a much greater resemblance to strata of sand, gravel, 
and clay than to our granite or gneiss rocks, the type of what 
is lastmg, hard, and unchangeable The high coast hills, which 
sunound the Inland Sea of Japan, resemble, when seen from 

E E 2 
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the sea, ridges of sand (osar) with sides partly clothed with 
wood, partly sandy slopes of a light yellow colour, covered by 
no vegetation On a closer examination, however, we find that 
the supposed sandy ridges consist of weathered granitic rocks, 
m which all possible intermediate stages may be seen between 
the solid rock and the loose sand The sand is not stratified, 
and contains laige, loose, rounded blocks m situ, completely 
resembling the cnatic blocks m Sweden, although with a more 
rugged surface The boundary between the unweathered 
granite and that which has been conveited into sand is often 
so sharp that a stroke of the hammer separates the crust of 
granitic sand from the gianite blocks They have an almost 
fresh surface, and a couple of millimetres within the boundary 
the rock is quite unaltered No formation of clay takes place, 
and the alteration to which the rocks are subjected therefore 
consists m a crumbling or formation of sand, and not, or at 
least only to a very small extent, m a chemical change Even 
at Hong Kong the principal rock consisted of granite Here 
too the surface of the granite rock was quite altered to a very 
considerable depth, not however to sand, but to a fine, often 
1 eddish, clay, thus m quite a different way from that on the 
coast of the Inland Sea of Japan Here too one could at many 
places follow completely the change of the hard granite mass 
to a day which still lay m situ, but without its being possible 
to draw so sharp a boundary between the primitive rock and 
the newly-formed loose earthy layeis as at the first-named 
place We had opportunities of observing a similar crumbling 
down of the hard granite at every load-section between Galle, 
Colombo, and Ratnapoora, with the difference that the granite 
and gneiss here crumbled down to a coarse sand, which was 
again bound together by newly-formed hydrated peroxide of 
iron to a peculiar porous sandstone, called by the natives 
cabooL This sandstone forms the layer lying next the rock m 
nearly all the hills on that pait of the island which we visited 
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It evidently belongs to an earlier geological period tban tbe 
Quaternary, for it is older tban tbe recent formation of valleys 
and nvers Tbe cdbook often contains large, lounded, un- 
weathered granite blocks, quite lesemblmg tbe rolled-stone 
blocks m Sweden In this way there arise at places where tbe 
cdbook stratum has again been broken up and washed away by 
currents of water, formations which are so bewildenngly like 
tbe ridges (osar) and bills with erratic blocks in Sweden and 
Finland that I was astonished when I saw them I was com¬ 
pelled to resort to tbe evidence of tbe palms to convince myself 
that it was not an illusion which uni oiled before me tbe well- 
known contours from tbe downs of my native land An accurate 
study of tbe sandy bill s on tbe Inland Sea of Japan, of tbe clay 
cliffs of Hong Kong, and tbe cdbook of Ceylon would certainly 
yield very unexpected contributions to an explanation of the 
way m which tbe sand and rolled-stone osai of Scandinavia 
have first arisen It would show that much which the Swedish 
geologists still consider to be glacial gravel transported by watei 
and ice, is only tbe product of a process of weathering or, more 
correctly, falling asunder, which has gone on m Sweden also on 
an enormous scale Even a portion of our Quaternary clays 
have perhaps had a similar origin, and we find here a simple 
explanation of the important circumstance, which is not suffi¬ 
ciently attended to by our geologists, that often all the erratic 
blocks at a place are of the same kind, and resemble m their 
nature the underlying or neighbouring rocks 

It is this weathering process which has originated the gem 
sand of Ceylon Precious stones have been found disseminated 
m limited numbers m the granite converted into caboolc In 
weathering, the difficultly decomposable precious stones have 
not been attacked, or attacked only to a hmited extent They 
have therefore retained their original form and hardness 
When m the course of thousands of years streams of water 
have flowed over the layers of cdbook, their soft, already half- 
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weathered constituents have been for the most part changed 
into a fine mud, and as such washed away, while the haid gems 
have only been inconsiderably rounded and little diminished m 
size The current of water therefore has not been able to wash 
them far away from the place where they were originally im¬ 
bedded m the lock, and we now find them collected m the 
gravel-bed, resting for the most part on the fundamental rock 
which the stream has left behind, and which afterwards, when 
the water has changed its course, has been again coveied by 
new layers of mud, clay, and sand It is this gravel-bed which 
the natives call nellan, and from which they chiefly get then 
treasures of precious stones 

Of all the kinds of stones which are used as ornaments theie 
are both noble and common varieties, without there being any 
perceptible diffeience in their chemical composition The most 
skilful chemist would thus have difficulty m finding m their 
chemical composition the least difference between corundum and 
sapphire or ruby, between common beryl and emerald, between 
the precious and the common topaz, between the hyacinth and 
the common zircon, between piecious and common spinel, and 
every mineralogist knows that theie are innumerable mtei- 
mediate stages between these minerals which are so dissimilar 
though absolutely identical m composition This gave the old 
naturalists occasion to speak of ripe and unripe precious stones 
They said that m older to npen precious stones the heat of the 
south was required This transfeience of well-known circum¬ 
stances from the vegetable to the mineral kingdom is certainly 
without justification It points however to a remarkable and 
hitherto unexplained circumstance, namely, that the occurrence 
of precious stones is, with few exceptions, confined io southern 
regions 1 Diamonds are found m noteworthy numbei only in 


1 The only considerable exceptions from this are two localities for pre¬ 
cious Btonea in Southern Siberia and the occurrence of preoious opal in 
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India, Borneo, Brazil, and tlie Transvaal Tiopical America is 
the home-land of the emeiald, Brazil of the topaz, Ceylon of 
the sapphire and the hyacinth, Pegu of the luby, and Peisia of 
the turquoise With the exception of the diamond the same 
stones are found also m the noith, but m a common foim 
Thus common sapphire (corundum) is found m Gellivaie iron 
ore so plentifully that the ore from certain openings is difficult 
to smelt Common topaz is found in masses by the hundred¬ 
weight m the neighbourhood of Falun , common emerald is 
found m thick crystals several feet m length m felspar quaniesj 
m Roslagen, and m Tammela and Kisko parishes m Finland, 

o 

common spinel occurs abundantly m Aker limestone quarry, 
common zircon at Bievig m Norway, and turquoise-like but 
badly colouied stones at Vestana m Skane Tine piecious 
stones, on the other hand, aie not found at any of these places 
Another remarkable fact m connection with piecious stones is 
that most of those that come into the market aie not found m 
the solid lock, but as loose grams m sand-beds True jewel 
mines aie few, unproductive, and easily exhausted From this 
one would be inclined to suppose that precious stones actually 
undergo an ennobling process m the warm soil of the south 
During the exclusion I undertook from Galle to Ratnapoora, I 
visited a numbei of temples in order to piocure Pah, Singhalese, 
and Sanscrit manuscupts, and I put myself m communication 
with various natives who weie supposed to possess such manu¬ 
scripts They are now very difficult to get at, and the collection 
I made was not veiy large The books which the temples 
wished to dispose of have long ago been eagerly brought up 
by private collectors or handed over to public museums, for 
example, to the Ceylon Government Oriental Library estab- 

Hungary The latter, however, m consequence of defective hardness 
and tranBlucency, can scarcely be reckoned among the true precious 
stones 
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listed at Colombo 1 The collector who remains a consideiable 
time m the region, may however be able to reap a nch after- 
harvest, less of the classical works pieserved m the temples 
than of the smaller populai wntmgs m the hands of private 
persons 

We see m Ceylon innumerable descendants of the races 
who repeatedly subdued larger or smaller portions of the island, 
01 earned on traffic there, as Moormen (Arabs), Hindoos, Jews, 
Portuguese, Dutchmen, Englishmen, &c, but the mam body of 
the people at all events vanes very little, and still consists of 
the two allied races, Tamils and Singhalese, who for thousands 
of years back have been settled here The colour of then 
skm is very dark, almost black, their hair is not woolly, their 
features are regular, and their build is exceedingly fine The 
children especially, who, while they are small, often go completely 
naked, with their regular features, their large eyes, and fresh 
plump bodies, are ventable types of beauty, and the same holds 
true of most of the youths Instead of buying m one of the 
capitals of Euiope the nght to draw models, often enough with 
forms which leave much to desne, and which must be used 
without distinction for Greek or Northern divinities, for heroes 
or savants of the present or forniei times, an artist ought to 
make tours of study to the lands of the south, where man does 

1 The Catalogue of Pah, Singhalese, and SanBcnt Manuscripts in the 
Ceylon Go\eminent Oriental Libiary, Colombo, 1876, includes — 

41 Buddhist canonical hooks 
71 Other religious writings 
25 Historical works, traditions 
29 Philological works 
16 Literary woiks 

6 Works on Medicine, Astronomy, &c 

According to Emerson Tennent (i p 615), the Rev R Spence Haidy has 
in the Journal of the Ceylon Bianch of the Asiatic Society for 1848 given 
the titles of 467 works in Pali, Sanskrit, and Elu, collected by himself 
during his residence in Ceylon Of these about eighty are m Sanskrit, 150 
in Elu or Smghalese, and the remainder in Pah 
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not need to protect himself from the cold with clothes, and 
where accordingly nakedness is the rule, at least among the 
poorer classes The dress which is worn here is commonly 
convement and tasteful Among the Singhalese it consists of a 
piece of cloth wound round the middle, which hangs down to 
the knees The men, who still prefer the convenient national 
diess to the European, go with the upper part of the body bare 
The long hair is held together with a comb which goes right 
over the head, and among the nch has a large four-cornered 
projection at the crown The women protect the upper part 
of the body with a thin cotton jacket The priests wear a 
yellow piece of cloth diagonally over one shoulder The naked 
children are ornamented with metal bracelets and with a metal 
chain round the waist, from which a httle plate hangs down 
between the legs This plate is often of silver or gold, and is 
looked upon as an amulet 

The huts of the working men are m geneial very small, built 
of earth or cabook- bricks, and are rather to be considered as sheds 
for piotection from the rain and s unshin e than as houses in the 
Euiopean sense The richer Singhalese live m extensive 
“ verandas ” which are almost open, and are divided into rooms 
by thin panels, resembling in this respect the Japanese houses 
The Japanese genius for ornament, their excellent taste and 
skill m execution, are however wanting here, but it must also 
be admitted that m these respects the Japanese stand first 
among all the peoples of the earth 

In the seaport towns the Singhalese are insufferable by their 
hogging, their loquacity, and the unpleasant custom they have of 
, asking up to ten times as much, while making a bargain, as they 
are pleased to accept in the end In the mtenor of the country 
the state of things m this respect is much better 

Among the temples which I visited in order to procure Pali 
books was the so-called “devil’s” temple at Katnapoora, the 
stateliest idol-house I saw m Ceylon Most of the temples 
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weie built of wood, all weie exceedingly unpretentious, and 
without the least tiace of style The numerous pnests and 
temple attendants lived miathei squalid and disoiderly dwellings 
m the neighbourhood of the temple They leceived me m a 
friendly way and showed me then books, of which they occa¬ 
sionally sold some The negotiation seveial times ended by the 
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priest piesentmg me with the hook I wished to pui chase and 
positively lefusmg to receive compensation m any foim On 
one occasion the priest stated that he himself was prevented by 
the precepts of his religion from leceivmg the purchase-money 
agreed upon, but said that I might hand ut over to some of the 
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persons standing round At two of the priests’ houses there was 
a swarm of school-children, who ran busily about with then 
palm-leaf writing hooks and writing implements 

The temples were veiy different m their arrangements, pio- 
bably on account of the dissnmlar usages of the vanous Buddhist 
sects to which they belonged A temple near Colombo contained 
a large number of wooden images and paintings of gods, or men 
of more than human size Most of them stood upright like a 
guaid round a sittmg Buddha I could not observe any dislike 
on the part of the priests to take the foreignei round their 
temples The key, liowevei, was sometimes wanting to some 
repositoiy, whose contents they were peihajis unwilling to 
desecrate by showing them to the unbeliever This was, for 
instance, the case with the pi ess which contained the devil’s 
bow and anows, m the temple at Ratnapoora The temple 
vessels besides were exceedingly ugly, tasteless, and ill-kept I 
seldom saw anything that showed any sign of taste, art, and 
ordeilmess How diffeient from Japan, where all the swords, 
lacquer woik, braziers, teacups, &c, kept m the better temples 
would deserve a place m some of the art museums of Euiope 

In the sketch of the first voyage from Novaya Zemlya to 
Ceylon, a countryman of Lidner can scaicely avoid giving a 
pictuie of “ Ceylon's burned up vales ” In this respect the 
following extract from a letter fiom Dr Almquist, sketching his 
journey to the interior of the island may be instructive — 

“ Three hours aftei our arrival at Point de Galle I sat propeily 
stowed away m the mail-coach en o cute for Colombo As 
travelling companions I had a European and two Singhalese 
* As it was already pretty dusk m the evening theie was not much 
of the surrounding landscape visible We went on the whole 
night through a forest of tall coco-nut trees whose dark tops 
were visible far up m the air against the somewhat hghter sky 
It was peculiar to see the number of fire-flies flying m every 
direction, and at eveiy wmg-stroke emitmg a bright flash The 
night air had the warm moistness which is so agreeable in the 
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tropics Now and then the sound of the sea penetrated to our 
ears For we followed the west coast in a northerly direction 
More could not be observed m the course of the night, and all 
the passengers were soon sunk m deep sleep 

“ After seven hours’ brisk trot we came to a railway station 
and continued our journey by rail to Colombo, the capital of 
Ceylon As there was nothing special to see or do there, I went 
on without stoppmg by the 1 ail way, which here bends from the 
coast to Kandy and other places The landscape now soon 
became grander and giander We had indeed befoie seen 
tropical vegetation at seveial places, but of the luxuriance which 
here struck the eye we had no conception The pity was that 
men had come hither, had cleared and planted 

“ In the lowlands I saw some cmnamon plantations Ceylon 
cinnamon is very dear, m Europe cheapei and inferior sorts 
are used almost exclusively, and most of the plantations m 
Ceylon have been abandoned many years ago Soon the tram 
leaves the lowland and begins to ascend rapidly The patch of 
coast countiy, whore the coco-nut trees prevail, is exchanged for 
a very mountainous landscape, first hills with large open valleys 
between, then higher continuous mountains with narrow, deep, 
kettle-hke valleys, or open hilly plateaus In the valleys nee is 
principally cultivated The hills and mountain sides were pio- 
bably ongmally coveiedwith the most luxunant pnmitive forest, 
but now on all the slopes up to the mountam su mmi ts it is cut 
down, and they are covered with coffee plantations The coffee- 
plant is indeed very pretty, but glows at such a distance apart 
that the ground is eveiywhere visible between, and this is a 
wretched covering for luxunant Ceylon 

“At two o’clock m the afternoon we arrived at the station, 
Pendemya, the nearest one to Kandy The famous botanical 
garden lies m its neighbourhood, and there I had to visit the 
supenntendent of the garden, Dr Thwaites This elderly, but 
still active and enthusiastic naturalist is exceedingly interested 
m botanical research, and very obhgmg to all who work m that 
department He received me m a very friendly manner, and 
it was due to him that the progiamme of my visit there was' 
so full 

“A botanic garden m Ceylon must naturally be something 
extraordinary Nowhere else can grander or more luxuriant 
vegetation be seen than here The garden has been especially 
famous for the number of different varieties of trees of immense 
size which it can show Besides, all possible better known plants 
are to be found here, cultivated m the finest specimens Spices 
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and drugs weie specially well lepiesented Here long tendrils of 
tlie black peppei-plant wound themselves up the thick tree- 
stems, here the cardamon and the ginger flourished, here the 
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HIGHLAND VIEW IN THE INTERIOR OF OfcALON 
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pietty cinnamon, camphor, cinchona, nutmeg, and cocoa trees 
made a splendid show, heie I saw a newly gathered harvest of 
vamfla The abundance of things to be seen, learned, and 
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enjoyed here was incredible However, the next day I deter¬ 
mined on the advice of Dr Thwaites to make a tour up to the 
mountain localities proper, m order there to get a better sight of 
the lichen flora of Ceylon 

" I now travelled south partly by rail, partly by coach, until m 
the evening I lound myself lodged at a ‘ lest-house 5 at ftam- 
bodde, a thousand metres above the sea, at about the same height 
accordingly as that at which tiees cease to grow m southern 
Norway This tropical mountain land reminds one a little, m 
respect of the contours of the landscape, of the fells of Norway 
Here too are found league-long deep valleys, surrounded by 
high mountain summits and ranges with outlines sharply 
marked against the hoiizon But here they were everywhere 
overgrown with coffee bushes, or possibly with cinchona plants 
The mountain slopes were so laid bare fiom the bottom all the 
way up that scarce a tree was left m sight, everywhere so far as 
the eye could reach only coffee 

" Next day, attended by a Singhalese, I went, or to speak more 
correctly, climbed farther up the steep coffee plantations At a 
height of 1,300 metres above the sea coffee ceases to grow, and 
we now found some not very extensive tea plantations, and above 
these the primitive forest commences At a height of 1,900 
metres above the sea there is an extensive open plateau Up 
here there is a not inconsiderable place, Novara Elliya, where 
the governor has a residence, and part of the troops are m 
barracks during the summer heat One of the mountains 
which sui round this plateau is Pedrotalegalla, the loftie&t 
mountain of Ceylon, which reaches a height of 2,500 meties 
above the sea 

“ I have ascended not so few mountains, but of none has the 
ascent been so easy as of this, for a broad footpath ran all the 
way to the top Without this path the ascent had been impos¬ 
sible, for an hour’s time would have been required for every foot 
made good through the jungle, so closely is the ground under 
the lofty trees covered to the top of the mountain with bushes, 
creepers, or the bamboo In the evening I returned to my 
former night-quarters, where I slept well after a walk of 
thirty-six English miles • 

" As I felt myself altogether unable the following day to make 
any further excursion on foot, I travelled back to Perademya by 
mail-coach During this journey I had as my travelling com¬ 
panion a Singhalese, whom it was a special pleasure to see at 
close quarters One of his big toes was ornamented with a 
broad ring of silver, both his ears were pierced above, and 
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piovided with some pendulous ornament, and one side of the 
nose was likewise perforated, m order that at that place too might 
he adorn himself with apiece of grandeur On Ins head he had, 
like all Singhalese, a comb by which the hair drawn light 
upwards is kept m position, as little girls at home are ^ont to 
have their hair arianged As the man did not appear to know 
a word of English, it was impossible to enter into any closei 
acquaintance with him 

“ At noon on the following day I found myself compelled, by 
a quite unexpected occuirence, to return precipitately to the 
coast again Dr Thwaites and I had been invited to dinner by 
his Excellency the Governor As I was still limping after my 
long excursion on foot, and besides had not had the foiethought 
to take a dress-suit with me, I considered that, vexatious as it 
was to decline, I could not accept this gracious invitation, but 
instead went my way Thus after six exceedingly pleasant days 
I came back to Point de Galle and the Vega ” 
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CHAPTER XX 


The Voyage Home—Christmas, 1879—Aden—Sue/—Cairo—Exclusion to 
the Pyramids and the Mohattam Mountains —Petrified Tree-stems—The 
Sue? Canal—Landing on Sicily by night—Naples—"Rome—The Members 
of the Expedition separate—Lisbon—England—Pans—Copenhagen— 
Festive Entry into Stockholm— Fdtes there—Conclusion 

During our stay in Japan and our voyage thence to Ceylon I had 
endeavoured at least m some degree to preserve the character 
of the voyage of the Vega as a scientific expedition, an attempt 
which, considering the short time the Vega remained at each 
place, could not yield any very important results, and which 
besides was rendered difficult, though m a way that was 
agreeable and flattering to us, by I may almost say the tem¬ 
pestuous hospitality with which the Vega men were every¬ 
where received during their visits to the ports of Japan and 
East Asia It was besides difficult to find any new untouched 
held of research m regions which were the seat of culture and 
civilisation long before the time when the forest began to be 
cut down and seed to be sown m the Scandinavian North, 
and which for centuries have formed the goal of exploratory 
expeditions from all the countries of Europe I hope how¬ 
ever that the Vega will leave lasting memorials even of 
this part of her voyage through the contributions of Stux- 
berg, Nordqmst, Kjellman, and Almquist to the evertebrate 
fauna and the sea-weed and lichen flora of East Asia, and by 
my collections of Japanese books, of fossil plants from Mogi 
and Labuan, &c 
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ciiA.I* nx] CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S EVE 

"With the new overpowering impiession winch nature and 
people exerted on those of us, who now foi the first time 
visited Japau, China, India, Borneo, and Ceylon, it was how¬ 
ever specially difficult, during a stay of a few days at each place, 
to preserve this side of the Vega expedition I therefore 
determined after leaving Ceylon to let it drop completely, 
that is, from that point merely to travel home Regarding 
this pait of the voyage of the Vega I would thus have veiy 
little to say, were it not that an obligation of gratitude compels 
me to expiess in a few words the thanks of the Vega men for 
all the honours bestowed upon them, and all the goodwill they 
enjoyed during the last part of the voyage For many of my 
readers this sketch may perhaps be of mteiest as lemmdmg 
them of some happy days which they themselves have lived 
through, and it may even happen that it will not be unwelcome 
to the friends of geography m a future time to read this 
description of the way m which the first cncumnavigators of 
Asia and Europe were filed m the ports and capitals of the 
civilised countries In this sketch however I am compelled 
to be as brief as possible, and I must theiefoie sue for pardon 
if every instance of hospitahty shown us cannot be mentioned 

We started from Point de Galle on the 22nd December, and 
arrived at Aden on the 7th January The passage was tedious 
m consequence of light winds or calms Christmas Eve we 
did not celebrate on this occasion, tued as we were of 
entertainments, m such a festive way as at Pitlekaj, but 
only with a few Christmas-boxes and some extra treating 
On New Year’s Eve, on the other hand, the officers m the gun¬ 
-room were surprised by a deputation from the forecastle 
clad m peshs as Chukches, who came, m good Swedish, mixed 
with a few words of the Pitlekaj lingua franca not yet forgotten, 
te bring us a salutation from our friends among the ice of the 
north, thanks for the past and good wishes for the coming year, 
mixed with Chukch complaints of the gieat heat heieaway 
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in the neighbourhood of the equator, which for fur-clad men 
was said to be altogether unendurable 

We remained at Aden only a couple of days, received m 
a friendly manner by the then acting Swedish-Norwegian 
consul, who took us round to the most remarkable points of 
the desolate envnons of this important haven, among others 
to the immense, but then and generally empty water leservoirs 
which the English have made m the neighbourhood of the 
town No place in the high noith, not the granite cliffs of 
the Seven Islands, or the pebble rocks of Low Island on 
Spitzbergen, not the mountain sides on the east coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, or the figure-marked ground at Cape 
Chelyuskin is so bare of vegetation as the environs of Aden 
and the parts of the east coast of the Red Sea which we saw 
Nor can there be any comparison m respect of the abundance 
of animal life between the equatonal countries and the Polai 
regions we have named On the whole animal life m the 
coast lands of the highest north, wheie the mountains aie 
high and surrounded by deep water, appeals to be ncher m 
individuals than m the south, and this depends not only on 
the populousness of the lowl-colomes and the numbei of large 
animals ol the chase that we find there, but also on the 
abundance of evertebrates m the sea At least the 
dredgings made from the Vega duimg the voyage between 
Japan and Ceylon gave an exceedmgly scanty yield m 
comparison with our dredgmgs north of Cape Chelyuskin * 
Aden is now an important port of call for the vessels which 
pass through the Suez Canal from European waters to the 
Indian Ocean, and also one of the chief places for the export of. 
the productions of Yemen or Arabia Felix In ’the latter 
lespect the harbour was of importance as far back as about 
four hundred yeais ago, when the Italian, Ludovico de 
Yaethema, was for a considerable time kept a prisoner by the 
Arab tribes at the place 
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In the harbour of Aden the Vega was saluted by the firing ol 
twenty-one guns and the hoisting of the Swedish flag at the main¬ 
top of an Italian wao. vessel, the despatch steamer Esplcn at ore 
under the command of Captain Amezaga The Esploratore took 
part m an expedition, consisting of three war vessels, charged 
with founding an Italian colony at Assab Bay, which cuts into 
the east coast of Africa, north of Bab-el-Mandeb, on a tract of 
land purchased for the purpose by Rubbattmo, an Italian 
commercial company On board was Professor Sapetto, an 
elderly man, who bad concluded the bargain and had lived at 
the place for forty years It was settled that he should be the 
administrator of the new colony On board the Esploi atoi e 
were also the savants Beccari and the Marquis Doria, famous 
for their extensive travels m the tropics and their valuable 
scientific labours The officers of the Italian vessel invited us 
to a dinner which was one of the pleasantest and gayest of 
the many entertainments we were piesent at during our 
homeward journey When at the close of it we parted from 
our hosts they lighted up the way by which we rowed forward 
over the tranquil waves of the Bay of Aden with blue bghts, 
and the desert mountain sides of the Arabian coast resounded 
with the hurrahs which were exchanged m the clear, calm 
night between the representatives of the south and north 
of Europe 

The Vega left Aden, or more correctly its poi t-town, Steamei 
Point, on the 9th January, and sailed the following day through 
Bab-el-Mandeb into the Red Sea The passage of this sea, 
which is narrow, but 2,200 kilometres long, was tedious, 
• especially^ in its northern part, where a strong head wind 
blew This caused so great a lowering of the temperature that 
a film of ice was formed on the fresh-water pools in Cairo, 
and that we, Polar travellers as we were, had again to put on 
winter clothes m Egypt itself 

The Vega anchored on the 27th January at the now 
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mconsideiable port, Suez, situated at the southern entiance to 
the Suez Canal Most of the scientific men and officers of 
the Vega expedition made an excursion thence to Cano and the 
Pyramids, and were everywhere received in a veiy kind way 
Among otheT things the Egyptian Geographical Society sent 
a deputation to welcome us under the leadership of the 
President of the Society, the American, SroNE Pacha He 
had m his youth visited Sweden, and appealed to have a 
very pleasant lecollection of it The Geographical Society 
gave a stately banquet m honour of the Vega expedition 
An excursion was made to the Gieat Pyiamids, and, as fai as 
the shoit time peimitted’, to other remarkable places in and 
aiound the heap of ruins of all kinds and from all periods, 
which forms the capital of the Egypt of to-day During our 
visit to the Pyiamids the Swedish-Norwegian consul-geneial, 
BOdtker, gave us a dinner m the European hotel there, and 
the same evening a ball was given us by the Italian consul- 
geneial, De Martino A day was besides devoted by some of 
us, in company with M Gui&epfe Haimann, to a short excursion 
to the Mokattam Mountains, famous foi the silicified tiee- 
stems found there I hoped along with the- petrified wood to 
find some strata of clay-slate- or schist with leaf-impressions 
I was however unsuccessful m this, but I loaded heavily a 
carnage drawn by a pair of horses with large and small tiee- 
stems converted into hard flint These he spread about in Ijlie 
desert m incredible masses, partly broken up into small pieces, 
partly as long fallen stems, without root or branches, but m 
a wonderfully good state of preservation Probably they had 
onginally lam imbedded in a layer of sand above the present r 
surface of the desert This layei has afterwards been earned 
away by storms, leaving the heavy masses of stone as a peculiar 
stratum upon the desert sand, which is not covered by any 
grassy swaid No root-stumps were found, and it thus ap¬ 
peared as if the stems had been earned by cunents of water 
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to the place where they were imbedded in the sandy layers 
and silicified In their exterior all these petrifactions resemble 
each other, and by the microscopical examination which has 
hitherto been made natuiahsts have only succeeded in dis¬ 
tinguishing two species belonging to the family Nicolia, and a 
palm, a pine, and a leguminous plant, all now extinct It is 
possible that among the abundant materials I biought home 
with me some other types may be discoveied by polishing 
and microscopical examination Such at least was my 
expectation m bringing home this large quantity of stones, 
the tianspoit of which to the Vega was attended with a 
heavy expendituie 

From Cairo we letumed, on the 2nd February, to Suez, and 
the following day the Vega weighed anchor to steam through the 
Suez Canal into the Mediterranean This gigantic work, created 
by the genius and perseverance of Lesseps, which is unsui- 
passed by the many marvels of construction in the land of the 
Pharaohs, has not a veiy striking appearance, for the famous 
canal runs, like a small river with low banks, thiough the mono¬ 
tonously yellow plain of the desert There are no sluices No 
bold rock-blastings stand as monuments of difficulties overcome 
But proud must every child of our century be when he gazes on 
this proof that private euterpnse can m our day accomplish 
what woild-empires m former times weie unable to carry into 
execution We touched at Port Said for a few hours on the 
5th February, after which we continued our voyage to Naples, 
the first European port we were to visit 

At Aden and m Egypt I had received seveial letters and 
telegrams ^informing me that great preparations were being 
made at Naples for our reception, and that repeated inquiries 
had been addressed to the Swedish consul-general regarding 
the day of our arrival, questions which naturally it was not so 
easy to answer, as our vessel, with its weak steam-power, was 
very dependent on wind and weather It was hoped that the 
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Vega might be signalled from the Straits of Messina, but we did 
not come to the entrance to the Straits until after sunset I 
therefore ordered the Vega to he to there for some hours, while 
Lieut Bove and I rowed ashore to send off telegrams announc¬ 
ing our arrival m Europe to Sweden, Naples, Rome, and other 
places The shoie, however, was farther off than we had calcu¬ 
lated, and it was quite dark before it was reached It was not 
without difficulty that m these circumstances we could get to 
land through the breakers in the open load quite unknown to 
us, and then, m coal-black darkness, find our way through 
thickets of puckly hushes to the railway which here runs along 
the coast We had then to go along the railway for a con¬ 
siderable distance before we reached a station fiom which oui 
telegrams could be despatched Scarcely had we entered the 
station when we were surrounded by suspicious railway and 
coast-guai d men, and we considered ourselves fortunate that 
they had not observed us on the way thither, for they would 
certainly have taken us for smugglers, whom the coast-guard 
have the right to salute with sharp shot Even now we were 
overwhelmed with questions m a loud and commanding tone, 
but when they saw to what high personages our telegrams were 
addressed, and were informed by their countryman Bove, who 
wore his uniform, to what vessel we belonged, they became very 
obliging One of them accompanied us back to our boat, after 
providing us with excellent torches which spread abundant light 
around our footsteps They were much needed, for we weie 
now compelled to share the astonishment of our guide that m 
the darkness we had succeeded m makmg our way over the 
rugged hills covered with cactus plants and bushy thickets 
between the railway and the coast, and along a railway viaduct 
which we had passed on our way to the station without having 
any idea of it It was the last adventure of the voyage of the 
Vega , and my first landmg on the glorious soil of Italy 
On the 14th February, at 1 PM, the Vega arrived at Naples 
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At Capn a flag-omamented steamer from Sorrento met us, 
somewhat later, another from Naples, both of which accom¬ 
panied us to the harbour Here the Swedish expedition was 
saluted by an American war-vessel, the Wyoming, with twenty- 
one guns The harbour swarmed with boats adorned with 
flags Scarcely had the Vega anchored—or more conectly 
been moored to a buoy—when the envoy Lindstrand, the 
Swedish-Norwegian consul Clausen, Pnnce Teano, piesident 
of the Geographical Society, Commander Martin Franklin, 
Commendatore Negri, and others came on board The last- 
named, who nearly two years before had made a special journey 
to Sweden to be present at the departure of the Vega, now 
came from Turin commissioned by the Itahan government, and 
deputed by the municipalities of Florence and Venice, the 
Turin Academy of Sciences, and several Italian and foreign 
geographical societies, to welcome the Expedition, which had 
now brought its labours to a happy issue 

After Herr Lmdstrand, as King Oscar’s repiesentative, had 
welcomed the Expedition to Europe, and publicly conferred 
Swedish decorations on Palander and me, and two adjutants of 
the Itahan Ministry of Marme had likewise distributed Italian 
orders to some of the Vega men, some short speeches were 
exchanged, on which the members of the Expedition, accom¬ 
panied by the persons enumerated above, landed m the 
Admiral’s steam-launch under a salute of twenty-one guns 
from the Itahan guard-ship On the landing-quay, where 
a large crowd of the inhabitants of the city was assembled, 
the Swedish seafarers were received by the Syndic of Naples, 
Count Giusso, accompamed by a deputation from the munici¬ 
pality, &c Here we were taken, between rows of enthusiastic 
students, m the gala carriages of the municipality, to the Hotel 
Royal des fitrangeres, where a handsome suite of apartments, 
along with equipages and numerous attendants, was placed at 
our disposal We were there received by the committee m 
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charge of the festivities, Prmce Belmonte and Cavalier Rigclo, 
who afterwards, dm mg our stay in the city, m the kindest 
way arranged everything to make our stay there festive and 
agreeable 

On Sunday the 15th several deputations weie leceived, 
among them one fiom the University A beautifully-bound 
address was piesented by “Ateneo Benjammo Franklin,” and 
a number of official visits were made and received We dined 
with the Swedish-Norwegian consul, Clausen On Monday 
the 16th an address was presented from “ Scuola d’Applicazione 
per glTngemeri,” and from “ Neapolitana Aichseologise, Litter- 
arum et Artium Academia,” a song of welcome in Latin, 
written by Professor Antonio Mibabelli Then followed a 
grand dinner given by the municipality of the city m a hall of 
the hotel, which was now inaugurated and was named the 
Vega Hall, and was on this occasion ornamented with the 
royal cipher, the Swedish and Italian flags, &c In [the] even¬ 
ing there was a gala representation at San Cailo, where the 
members of the Expedition scattered among the different boxes 
weie saluted with repeated loud cries of " Biavo I ”—On Tuesday 
the 17th the Committee had arranged an excursion to Lake 
Avemo, the Temple of Serapis, and othei places famous m a 
geological and historical respect, situated to the north-west of 
Naples Prince Urusov entertained some of the members of 
the Expedition to dinner There was an afternoon musical en¬ 
tertainment at the “ Society Filarmonica,” where there w*as a 
numerous attendance of persons moving m the first circles m 
the city—Wednesday the 18th, excursion along with the Com¬ 
mittee to Pompeii, where the Swedish guests were received by 
the famous superintendent of the excavations, Director 
Ruggiebi Breakfast was eaten with merry jests and gay 
speeches m a splendid Roman bath, still m good preservation, 
excavations weie undertaken, &c In the afternoon there was 
a giand dinner, followed by a inception by the admiral m 
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command, and a festrve representation at the Bellmi Theatie — 
Thursday the 19th, Dr Franz KOhn, ainved fiom Vienna, 
deputed by the Geographical Society theie to welcome us 
Excursion m company with Piofessor Palmieri and the Com¬ 
mittee to Vesuvius, which at the time of our visit was emitting 
thick columns of smoke, was pourmg out a stream of lava, and 
casting out masses of glowing stone We ascended the border 
of the ciatei, not without inconvenience from the heat of the 
half-solidified lava streams ovei which we walked, fiom the 
gases escaping from the crater, and fiom the red-hot stones 
filing out of it The new lailway, not then leady, was inspected, 
and the obseivatory visited We dmed with the Committee at 
the hotel—Friday the 20tli, journey to Rome, wheie the 
members of the Expedition arrived at 2 PM, and weie, m the 
same way as at Naples, received in a festive mannei by the 
Syndic of the city, Punce Ruspoli, piesident and dnector of 
the Geogiaphical Society, by membeis of the TJmveisity, 
the Scandinavian Union, &c Carnages met the Swedish 
guests, m which they weie taken past the Swedish-Noiwegian 
mmister’s hotel, decked with innumeiable flags, to Albergo di 
Roma in the Corso, where a splendid suite of apartments, along 
with equipages, was placed at the disposal of the Expedition 
In the evening we dmed with the Swedish mimstei, and were 
afterwards received by Prince Pallavicini at Ins magnificent 
palace —Satuiday the 21st, visit to the Chamber of Deputies, 
private excuisions, dinner given by the Duke Nicolas of 
Leuchtenberg, to Noidenskiold and Noidquist —Sunday the 
22nd, public meeting of the Geogi apical Society, at which its 
giand gold medal was presented to Noidenskiold In the 
evening a ^rand dinnei, given by the Geographical Society, m 
the Continental Hotel Among the toasts which were drunk 
may be mentioned one to the Kmg of Sweden and Norway, 
proposed m a very waim and eloquent speech by the Premier, 
Cairoli , to Nordenskiold, by Prince Teano, to Palander, by 
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tlie Mmistei of Marine, Admnal Acton , to the othei members 
of tlie Expedition, to its munificent pations, Oscar Dickson 
and Alexander Sibmakoff, to Bove, the Italian officer, who 
took part m it, &c —Monday the 2 3rd Audience of the King 
In the evening a giand reception at the Palazzo Teano, where 
almost all that was distinguished and splendid of Boman 
society appeared to be assembled—Tuesday the 24th Dined 
at the Quinnal with King Humbert There were piesent, 
besides the King and his suite, the Swedish mmister, the 
membeis of the Vega expedition, Prince Teano, Piesident of 
the Geographical Society, Commendatore Negri, Cairoli, 
Pienuer, Acton, Minister of Marine, Malvano, Secretary of 
the Cabinet, Majoi Baratieri, and the Italian naval officei, 
Eugenio Parent, a membei of the Swedish Polai expedition 
of 1872-3, and others In the evening, leception by the English 
minister, Sir A B Paget, and a beautifully arranged fite at 
the Scandmavian Union, at which a number of enthusiastic 
speeches were made, and flowers and printed verses were dis¬ 
tributed—Wednesday the 25th Farewell visits Some of the 
members of the Expedition travelled north by lail Captain 
Palander made an excursion to Spezzia to take part m a cruise 
on the large ironclad Duilio The others remained some days 
longer m Rome m ordei to see its lions, undisturbed by 
official fetes 

While the Vega lay m the harbour of Naples she was liteially 
exposed to storming by visitors The crew were on several 
occasions invited to the theatres there by the managers Ex¬ 
cursions to Pompeii had besides been ananged for them by the 
consul for the united kingdoms, Clausen, who spared no pains to* 
make the stay of the expedition at Naples honounng to the* 
mother-country and as pleasant as possible to the guests, as well 
as m arranging the more formal details of the visit We 
had besides the joy of meetmg m Italy our comiade from 
the severe wintering of 1872-3, Eugenio Parent, who soon 
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after had the misfortune to be m the tower of the ironclad 
DuiliOj when the large Armstrong cannon placed there burst, 
and the wonderful good fortune to escape with life and without 
being seriously hurt fiom this dreadful accident The only 
mishap on board the Vega dui mg the latter part of her long 
voyage home occurred besides m the harbour of Naples, one of 
the sailors who was keeping back an enthusiastic ciowd of 
people who stormed the Vega, being thrown down from the 
bulwarks with the result that he broke an arm 1 

On the 29th February the Vega left the haibour of Naples, 
but no longer with her staff complete Doctors Kjp. nma.T i, 
Almquist, and Stuxbeig, and Lieut Nordquist had prefeired 
the land route from Italy to Stockholm to the long dttoui by 
sea, and Lieut Bove was obliged, by family circumstances, to 
leave the Vega at Naples We, however, all met agam at 
Stockholm At our departure from Naples the gunroom per¬ 
sonnel thus consisted only of me. Captain Palander, and Lieuts 
Brusewitz and Hovgaard 

Through M A Rabaut, President of the young, but already 
so well known Geographical Society of Marseilles, I had re¬ 
ceived repeated invitations to visit along with my companions 
the birthplace of Pytheas, the first Polar explorer and the 
discoverer of the Scandmavian Pemnsula With gieat reluct¬ 
ance I was compelled to dechne this invitation We had to 
hasten home, and I wished to save some days for a visit to the 
fatherland of Henry the Navigator and Vasco da Gama 

We sailed through the Straits of Gibialtai on the 9th Maich, 
and anchored m the harbour of Lisbon on the 11th March at 
^ PM The following day we made an excursion to the 
beautiful palace of Cmtra, situated about five Portuguese miles 
from the capital On Saturday we were received m audience 

1 An accident also happened during the first half of the expedition, the 
steersman, m backing among dnft-ice, having been thrown over the wheel 
ind hurt verj seriously 
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by the King, Dom Luiz, of Portugal, who, a seaman himself, 
appealed to take a gieat interest m the voyage of the Vega 
Latei in the day the Swedish minister m Lisbon gave a 
dinner, to which weie invited the President of the Portuguese 
Council, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the membeis of the 
Diplomatic Coips, and otlieis, ending m the evening with a 
grand reception On Monday the 15th we were present by 
special invitation at a meeting of the Geographical Society, at 
which the newly-returned Afucan tiavelleis, Brito-Capello 
and Iven, gave addiesses Here I had besides the gieat pleasure 
of meeting the famous African tiavellei, Major Seepa Pinto 
The King at the same time honouied us with decoiations, and 
at its meetmg on the 10th Maich the Poituguese Chambei of 
Deputies resolved, on the motion of the Deputies Ennes 
and Alfredo, to expiess its welcome and good wishes m a 
congratulatoiy address to the Vega men 

We weighed anchor again on the 15tli Maich We weie 
favoured at first with a fiesh breeze and made rapid progiess, 
but at the entrance to the Channel we met with a steady head¬ 
wind, so that it was not until the evening of the 25th Maich, 
consideiably latei than we had counted on, that we could 
anchor m the harbour of Falmouth, not, as was fiist intended, 
in that of Portsmouth We thus missed some preparations 
which had been made at the latter place to welcome us to the 
land which stands first m the line of those that have sent 
out explorers to the Polar Seas We besides missed a banquet 
which the Koyal Geographical Society had ai ranged m honour 
of the Vega expedition, at which the Punce of Wales was to 
have piesided, and which now, in the midst of the Easte^ 
holidays and a keenly-contested parliamentaiy election, could 
not be held 1 Our stay m England, at all events, was exceedingly 

1 Further particulars on this point aie given in the Annual AddreBs on 
the Progress of Geography by the Eight Hon the Earl of Northbrook 
(P /oceedings of the Royal Geographical Society , 1880, p 401) 
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pleasant Palandei and I travelled on the mglit befoie 
Good Fnday to London, where we weie lecened at the lailway 
station by the Swedish minister, Count Piper, and a large 
numbei of our countiymen living m London Count Pipei 

earned me to my futiue host, the distinguished Secietaiy of 
the Geographical Society and famous Arctician and geogiaphical 
wnter, Clements E Make:ham, who did eveiythmg to make 
my stay m London as pleasant and instructive as possible 
Saturday was spent m paying i isits On Eastei Sunday Consul- 
General Eichter gave a lunch m the Continental Hotel, to 
which a considerable number of Scandinavians and Englishmen 
weie invited The same evening we dined with the famous 
Arctic tiavellei, Sir Allen Young On Monday we were 
invited by the Eail of Northbrook, Piesident of the 
Geographical Society, 1 to his country seat, Stiatton, neai Win¬ 
ch estei Heie we saw the way—an exceedingly quiet one—m 

which an English paihamentaiy election goes on The same 
day we paid a visit to Mr Spottiswoode, the Piesident of the 
Eoyal Society, at his magnificent country seat, m the neighbour¬ 
hood of London Here I saw several mstiuctive experiments 
with very large machmes for the production of light by 
electric discharges in highly raufied air Wednesday the 31st, 
giand dmnei at the Swedish mmistei’s, and m the evening of the 
same day a Scandinavian fete m the Fieemasons’ Hall, at which 
there were gieat rejoicings accordmg to old northern usages 
^e started for Paris on the night before the 1st April We 
went by Boulogne-sur-Mer, whose Chamber of Commerce had 
invited us to a fete to celebiate the fiist landing of the Vega 
men on the soil of France after the North-east Passage was 
Achieved Seveial of the authonties of the town and 

1 During our visit to London we had no opportunity of taking part m 
any of the meetings of the Society, but some time after the Society gave 
Palander the Foundei’s Gold Medal (I had in 1869 obtained the same 
distinction) and elected me anHonoiarj Corresponding Member 

G G 2 
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Dr Haait, a delegate fiom the Geographical Society of Pans 
met ns m the waitum-i oom at the station Heie a break- 
fast had been arranged, m the course of which we weie 
piesented to a numbei of eminent persons of the place, with 
whom we afterwards passed the greater part of the day m the 
most agieeable way After makmg several excuisions m the 
neighbouihood of the town and paying the necessary official 
visits, we partook of a festive dmnei arranged by the munici¬ 
pality From Boulogne we travelled by night to Pans, arriving 
there on the 2nd April at 7 AM 

Notwithstanding the eaily morning hour we were received 
here at the station m a festive way by the Swedish-Norwegian 
minister and the pci sonnel of the Legation, a deputation from 
the Geographical Society of Pans, and a considerable number 
of the membeis of the Scandinavian colony m the capital of 
Fiance The famous Madagascar traveller, Grandidier, Pre¬ 
sident of the Geographical Society’s Central Committee, 
welcomed us, with lively expressions of assent from the sui- 
loundmg ciowd We weie invited during our stay m the 
city to live with oui countryman, A Nobel, m a very 
comfortable villa belonging to him, Rue Malakoff, No 53, and 
I cannot sufficiently commend the libeial way m which he heie 
discharged the duties of a host and assisted us during our stay 
m Pans, which, though very agieeable and honouring to us, 
demanded an extraoidmary amount of exertion 

Our reception in Pans was magnificent, and it appealed as 
if the metropolis of the world wished to show by the way m 
which she honouied a feat of navigation that it is not without 
leason that she bears on hei shield a vessel surrounded by 
swelling bdlows It is a pleasant duty for me here to offer 
my thanks foi all the goodwill we, during those memorable 
days, enjoyed on the pait of the Piesident of the Republic, of 
Adnuial Li Ronctere le Nottry, President of the Geogiaphical 
Societv, his colleague, M HecrT, M Maunoir, the Secietary of 
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the Society, M Quatrefage, ancl M Daubr^e, mcmbeis of the 
Institute, not to forget many other Frenchmen and Scandi¬ 
navians Among the fetes of Pans I must confine myself to 
an enumeiation of the principal ones 

Friday, the 2nd Apul Public stance de rtuption by the 
Geogiaphical Society m the Cirque des Champs Elysco m the 
piesence of a veiy laige and select audience Admnal La 
Roncuh e delivered the speech on this occasion, which 1 
leplied to by giving a pretty full account of the Swedish 
Aictic expeditions, on which the President handed me the 
laige gold medal of the Society “as a proof of the interest 
which the public and the geographers of France take m the 
voyage of the Vega ” Dmed the same day with the Swcdish- 
Norwegian mmister, Sibbern —Satui day the 3id Invitation 
to a festive meeting of delegates from twenty-eight learned 
societies m Fiance m the amphitheatie of the Soibonne 1 Wc 
weie greeted by the Minister of Education m a masteily and 
eloquent speech, after which he confened upon us, on the part 
of the Republic, Commandei’s and Officer's Insignia of the 
Fiench Legion of Honour “A reward," as the Himstei of the 
Republic expressed himself, “ for the blood of the brave and 
the sleepless nights of the learned” After that an official 
dmnei and reception by M Jules Feny—On Sunday the 4th, 
an address was piesented fiom the Scandinavian Union, under 
the presidency of Hen Fortmeijer In the evening a brilliant 
entertainment on a large scale given by the Scandinavian 
Umon m the Hotel Contmental Among those present may 
be mentioned Pimce Oscar of Sweden, the Piesident of the 
• Fite Committee, Hen Jensen, Fiu Kristina Nilson-Rouzeaud 
"the Danish minister, the Swedish embassy, members of the 
Russian embassy, a laige number of Scandinavian artists, many 

1 Those aie enumerated m the Bulletin de la Socidte de Gdogia pine, Mai, 
1880, p 463 In the same part (p 450) there is also a report of the 
speeches made at the sdance de i ecephon 
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of the pnncipal repiesentxtives of the Fiench and foreign 
pi ess, and lastly, what ought perhaps to have been mentioned 
first, a flowei-gaiden of ladies, of which eveiy dweller m the 
.north might feel proud—Monday the 5th Meeting of the 
Institute m its well-known hall, with speeches of welcome 
Hence we were conducted to a grand festive reception, ananged 
befoiehand to the mmutest details by the Municipal Council, 
m “ la Salle des £tats,” situated m that part of the Tuilenes 
where the Geogi aphical Congress was held m 1878 The hall 
and the ascent to it tv ere uchly ornamented with French tn- 
colouis and Swedish flags, beautiful Gobelins, and living plants 
A numbei of speeches were made, aftei which the Piesident of 
the Municipal Council, on the pait of the City of Pans, pie- 
sented to me a large, artistically executed medal as a memorial 
of the voyage of the Vega 1 In the evening a giancl dinner 
was given by the Societe de Geographie, with several eloquent 
speeches for King Oscar (General Pittie), for Piesident Gidvy, 
for the prospenty of France (Prince Oscai), foi the Vcija ex¬ 
pedition (M Quatrefage), and so on—Tuesday the 6th Dmnei 
given by the Piesident of the Republic, M Grdvy, to Prince 
Oscar and the Vega men then m Pans—Wednesday the 7th 
Dinner given to a numerous and select company of Fiench 
savants by the then President of the Geographical Society and 
of the Institute, M A Daubree—Thuisday the 8th Dinner 
to a small circle at Victor Hugo’s house, where the elderly poet 
and youthful-minded enthusiast m very warm, and I need not 
say eloquent, words congiatulated me on the accomplishment of 
my task Reception there the same eve nin g 

Here ended our visit to the capital of France Thoroughly" 

f 

1 The medal tv as accompanied by an “extrait du registie de piocks- 
verbaux du conseil municipal de la ville de Pans,” a cahgrnphic master¬ 
piece illuminated in various colours and gold The Conseil municipal also 
ordered a detailed description of the fete to be printed, with the title 
Pelation officielle cle le iccephon de M le Piofesseui NordensJcwld pai le 
conseil municipal de Pans le lundi 5 Aval 1880 
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exhausted, but bunging with us memories which shall nevei 
pass away, we tiavelled the following day to Ylissmgen, whither 
the Vega had gone from Falmouth, undei the command of 
Brusewitz We had been compelled to declme warm and 
heaity invitations to Holland and Belgium fiom want of time 
and strength to take part m any more festivities The anchoi 
was weighed immediately after we came on boaid, and the 
course shaped foi Copenhagen At noon on the 15th we passed 
Helsmgborg, which was uchly ornamented with flags for the 
occasion Already at Kullabeig we had been met by the 
steamer H P Pi 101 , with Lund students on board, and eight 
other steamers with deputations of welcome and enthusiasts for 
the voyage of the Vega, fiom Copenhagen, Malmo, Helsmgborg, 
and Elsinore The number of passengers was stated to be 1,500, 
including a number of ladies Songs were sung, speeches made, 
firewoiks let off, &c At night we lay at anchor m the outer 
road of Copenhagen, so that it was not until the following foie- 
noon that we steamed into the harbour, saluting the fort with 
nine shots of our little cannon, and saluted m turn by as many 
While the Vega was sailing into the harbour, and after she had 
anchored, there came on board the Swedish Mimster, Baron 
Beck-Friis, the Swedish consul-general EverlOf, the re¬ 
presentatives of the University, of the mei chants, and of the 
Geographical Society under the presidency of the former President 
of the Council, Count Holstein-Holsteinborg, to bring us a 
welcome from the coiporations they repiesented, and accompany 
us to the Toldbod, where we weie leceived by the President-in- 
chief, the Presidents of the Communal Authority, and the Bourse, 
•and the Swedish Unions of Copenhagen We then drove through 
"the festively ornamented city, saluted by resounding hurrahs, 
from a countless throng of human beings, to the Hotel 
d’Angletene, where apartments had been prepared for us On 
the 17th a fite was given by the Geographical Society m the 
Casino Hall, which w^as attended by the King, the Crown Prince, 
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and Prince John of Glucksborg, and nearly all the distinguished 
men of Copenhagen m the fields of science, business, and politics 
The speech of the fete was delivered by Professoi Erslev 
Thereafter a gay and lively banquet was given, at which the 
Clown Prince of Denmark presided 

The 18th April Grand entertainment given by the King — 
The 19th April Magnificent banquet given by the Society of 
Merchants to the members of the Vega expedition at the Bourse, 
the rooms being uchly ornamented with flowers and flags, and 
with busts and paintmgs executed for the occasion by eminent 
artists Councillor of state Melchior presided, and amongst 
those present, were observed the Crown Pimce, the ministers, 
the speakeis and vice-speakers of the folLe- and lands-tmg, and 
a number of the principal scientific and military men and 
officials Speeches were delivered by the Crown Prince, State- 
councillor Teitgen, Manager of the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company, Admiral Bille, Professor Madvig, State-councillor 
Melchior, Ac At anothei place, an entertainment was given at 
the same time to the ciew In the evening, fete of the Students 
Union, the Swedish National Union, and the Noiwegian Union 
I was obliged to decline an invitation to Lund, because his 
Majesty, Kmg Oscai, had expressed the wish that we should fust 
set foot on Swedish ground at the Palace of Stockholm 

It was settled that oui entiy into Stockholm should take place 
m the evening of the 24th April, but we started from Copen¬ 
hagen as early as the night before the 20th m ordei to be sure 
that we would not, m consequence of head winds oi othei 
unforeseen hindrances, aruve too late for the festivities m the 
capital of Sweden In consequence of this precaution we f 
arrived at the archipelago of Stockholm as eaily as the 23rd, so 
that we were compelled during the night between the 23rd and 
24th to lie still at Dalaro Here we were met by Commander 
Lagercbantz, who by the King’s oiders brought oin families on 
the steamer JSkoldmon to meet us 
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On the 24th at 8 AM the Vega again weighed anchoi m 
order to steam on slowly, past Vaxholm into Stockholm We 
met innumerable flag-decked steamers by the way, fully laden 
with friends, known and unknown, who with shouts of lejoicmg 
welcomed the Vega men home The nearer we came to 
Stockholm, the greatei became the number of steamers, that, 
arranged m a double line and headed by the Vega, slowly 
approached the harbour Lanterns m variegated colouis were 
lighted on the vessels, fireworks weie let off, and the roar of 
cannon mingled with the loud hurrahs of thousands of spectators 
Aftei being greeted at Kastelholmen with one salute more the 
Vega anchored m the stream m Stockholm at 10 PM 

The queen of the Malar had clothed herself for the occasion 
in a festive dress of incomparable splendour The city was 
illuminated, the buildings round the harbour being m the first 
rank Specially had the King done everything to make the 
reception of the Vega expedition, which he had so warmly 
chenshed from the first moment, as magnificent as possible 
The whole of the Royal Palace was radiant with a sea of lights 
and flames, and was ornamented with symbols and ciphers m 
which the name of the youngest sailor on the Vega was not 
omitted 

An estiade had been erected from Logaorden to the land- 
mg-place Heie we were received by the town councillois, 
whose president, the Governor, welcomed us in a short speech , 
we were then conducted to the Palace, wheie, m the presence 
of her Majesty the Queen of Sweden, the members of the 
Royal House, the highest officials of the State and Court, &c, 
•we*were m the grandest manner welcomed m the name of the 
’fatherland by the King of Sweden, who at the same time con¬ 
ferred upon us further marks of his favour and goodwill 1 It 

1 Among others to all who took part m the Expedition a Vega medal, 
specially struck, to be worn on a blue-yellow riband on the breast It may 
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was also at the Royal Palace that the senes of festivities com¬ 
menced with a grand gala dinner, on the 25th of Apn], at 
which the King m a few magnanimous woids piaised the 
exploit of the Vega Then fete followed fete for several 
weeks 

On the 26th the Swedish Yacht Club gave an entertainment 
in the Grand Hotel under the presidency of Admiral Lager- 
ciantz Among those who were present may be mentioned 
his Majesty the King, the Crown Pnnce, Pnnce Oscar, Oscar 
Dickson, and Baron von Otter, Mimstei of Marine On the 
evening of the same day there was a torchlight procession by 
pupils of the Technical High School On the 27th there was a 
gala-play, to which all the Vega men were invited On the 28th 
at a festive meeting of the Academy of the Sciences, a medal 
stiuck on account of the Vega expedition was distributed, 
the meetmg being followed by a dinner given at the Hotel 
Phoenix by the Academy under the presidency of tlio Crown 
Pnnce On the 30th April and 5th May banquets wcie 
given by the Publicist Club, and by the Idun Society, by 
the Naval Officers’ Society to the officeis of the Vega, and 
by the Stuckholm Woikman’s Umon to the ciew On the 7th 
and 8th May theie weie festivities at Upsala, the principal 
attiaction of which consisted of gay, lively, and ingenious 
caimval repiesentations, m which we received jocular addiesses 
and homage from fantastically dressed lepresentatives of Jihe 
peoples of diffeient countries and periods 

During this time there were daily received deputations 

perhaps lie of interest foi numismatists to know that the medals distributee? 
on account of the Vega expedition are to be found delineated in the eighth* 
and ninth puts of the Swedish Family Journal foi 1880 To those that 
aie theie delineated there have since been added a medal struck by the 
Finnish Society of Sciences, and the Anthi opological-Geograplncal Society’s 
medal 
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addresses, and telegrams of welcome, among others fiom the 
) ilsclag of Sweden, the stoitmg of Norway, and the principal 
towns of Norway and Finland, fiom the student coips at Upsala 
and Helsmgborg, fiom the St Petersburg Geographical Society, 
from women m Northern Russia (the address accompanied by 
a lam el 'wreath m silver), &c In a word, the Stockholm 
fttes formed the climax of the remaikable triumphal pio- 
cession from Japan to Stockholm, which stands unique in the 
history of festivities Even after the Expedition was broken 
up m Stockholm, and the Vcgct had sailed on the 9th May foi 
Karlskrona and Gothenbuig, wheie she was again taken ovei by 
the whaling company that pieviously owned her, the fates were 
repeated at these towns They commenced anew when the 
Vega exhibition was opened with appropnate solemnities by 
His Majesty the King m one of the wmgs of the Royal Palace, 
and when some months aftei I visited Beilin, St Peteisburg, 
and my old dear fatheiland, Finland 

But I may not weaiy my leader with moie notes of festivities 
It is my wish yet once again to offer my comrades’ and my 
own thanks for all the honours confeired upon us both in 
foreign lands and m the Scandinavian Noith And in conclusion 
I wish to express the hope that the way m which the accounts 
of the successful voyage of the Vega have been leceived in all 
countries will give encouragement to new campaigns m the 
service of reseaich, until the natural history of the Sibenan 
Polar Sea be completely investigated and till the veil that 
still conceals the enormous aieas of land and sea at the 
north and south poles be completely removed, until man at 

last knows at least the main featuies of the whole of the 

* 

planet whlbh has been assigned him as a dwelling-place in 
the depths of the universe 

Hearty thanks last of all to my companions during the 
voyage of the Vega, to her distinguished commander Louis 
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Pa lander, her scientific men and officers, her petty officers and 
crew Without their courage and the devotion they showed to 
the task that lay before us, the problem of the North-East 
Passage would perhaps still he waiting for its solution 
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Alecto, see Antedon 

Aleutian Islands, the, l 161 n, n 274 n, 
275 n , discovered, n 196 
Alexejev, Feodot, n 162,164,167 
Alfred the Great, l 46,47, 215 
Algee, on the mlnnd-ice of Greenland, l 
•178, in the Kara Sea, l 185, at 
Behring Island, n 292 
Alibert’s graphite quarrj, n 235 
Alkhornet, l 112 

Almquist, E, i 4, 87, 38, 93, 187, 208, 
319, 320, 340, 436, 444, 465, 478, 504, 
505, n 32, 242, 414, 434, excursion to 
Hell Ostiyv, i 200, report on a dead 
man laid out on the tnndra, u 89, on 
the colour-sense of the Ohukches, n 
136, excursion in Ceylon, u 427, 
portrait, u 435 
Alophus (beetle), n 55 
Altaic races, l 103 
Amber in China, n 399 
America, the north-west coast of, first 


visited by Europeans, u 210 /i, Russian 
voyages to, u 196 

An enuin whaler, near the Vet/a's wmter- 
quaiters, i 467, voyages in the Siberian 
Polar sea, l 27 , accounts of the state 
of the ice north of Behring’s Straits, 
i 459 

Anuzaga, Captain, n 439 
Ammonites with gold lustie, i 273 
Ammossov, Feodot, n 170,171 
Amoretti, Cailo, n 215 
Amulets, Ohukch, i 503, u 120, 134, 
Eskimo, n 239 

Anadyi, the nver, i 22, u 75, 76, 164, 
165,167, 195 , is discovered, n 162 
Anadyrsb, u 165, 172 
Anauls, n 166 

Andersen, the photographer, n 304 
Andreyev Land, n 202 
Anckejev, Sergeant, n 202, 203 
Audrophagi, l 77 n , n 157 n 
Angara m er, the, l 374 
Aman Sound, the, n 215 
Anibn, Russian peasant, li 158 
An]ou, Peter Feodoiovitsch, l 23 , jour¬ 
ney, n 209 , portrait, li 207 
Anjiu nvei, market at the, n 14,118 
Ankudinov, Gerasi in, l 22, n 163,137 n 
Ansei beimcla, i 118, 119, 247 a, seen 
during the expedition, i 321, 334,343 

- In achi/i hynchus, l 126 

- lxypei bo i evs, n 42 

-. Icucopsis, l 126 

- pictus, n 42 

• ■ segetum, l 126 

Antedon Eschuchtu, l 324, 325 
Anzipkorov, the Cossack, u 174 
Arachnids on Novaya Zemlya, i 148 
Archangel, i 167 

Arimaspi, Herodotus’ statement regai d- 
mg, i 407 , n 150 
Arnell, Dr 1 388 
At vicola obscurus, n 44 
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Arzina, the situation of, 1 00 
Asamayaum, ascent of, 11 349, descent 
of, n 351 

Asm, ■views regirdiug its geography in 
the beginning of the 18th century,n 177 
Astronomical determinations of position, 
the first in Siberia, n 178 n 
Afcksbov, Volodimn, n 73,167, 172 
Aurora, the, at the 1 cya’s winter 
qnarteis, n 85 

Austiian Arctic Expedition, l 266, 300 
Avatsclia Baj, n 181,196 
Avnl, Ph , i 400 

B 

Bvcuoff, Ivan, n 200 
Baer, K E von, l 158, n 183, 276, 
voyage to Novuya Zomlya, l 232 
Bukal Lake, i 374 
Baltena flfystieitns, l 151, 169 
Baleenoptei a Sibb ilclv, i 170 
Baratieri, Ma]oi, li 446 
Barents, i 101,108 n, 422, 423, voyages, 
i 232, wintering, i 249 , death, i 253 , 
discoveiy of idles from lus wintering, 
l 300 

Barjatiusky, Ivon Pctrovitsch, u 169 
Barnacle Cloose, see Anser beinicl t 
Barrington, D , i 265 
Barrow, J , l 230 u 215 
Bartlett, W , l 467 
Bassendine, James, l 229 
Baths in Japan, n 345 
Baumhauei, n 3b 
Bavier, Consul, h 312, 326, 327 
Biy-ice, i 424 
Beaker sponges, l 426, 427 
Bear Island, i 12, 103, 115, 152, dis¬ 
covery of, i 247 

Bear Islands, the, u J 71 n, 195, 201 202 , 
the Veya arrives at, l 421, geological 
formation, i 428 
Bear, land, n 45 , see Polai bear 
Bectan, n 439 
Beck Frus, Baron, n 455 
Beechey, F W, i 23 , n 22S n 
Behemoth, l 400 

Behring, Vitus, l 25, 28 n 183 n, 193, 
265 , first voyage, n 179, second voy¬ 
age, n 196, stay on Behring Island, 
u 265 , death, n 265 
Behring the younger, Captain, n 211 
Behring Island, n 257, discovered, n 
197, 262 

Behimg’s Straits,u 218, its hydrography, 
li 242 , is discovered, u 180,181 
Bell Ostiov, l 187, excursion to, i 200, 
description of, l 201, former visit to, 
l 205 , mapping of, u 185 
Bellot, J E,u 57 
Belmonte, Prince, n 444 


Bell Sound, i 112,122,125, 129, 137, 183 
Beluga, see "SVhite whale 
Beluga Bay, i 361 
Bennet, Stephen, i 152, 158, 291 
Bent nek, Swedish ofiuei, n 76 n 
Beoinius, i 48, 51 
Btresov, n 184 
Bciggrcn, Sven, l 176 
Beiyl, li 422 
Berzelius, n 325 
Besnnanna]a Bay, l 73, 112, 344 
Busk, l 873 
Bille, Admiral, u 456 
Billings, J , li 73, 203,254 u 
BnvaLake, li 370 
B]elkov, huutei, li 204,206 
Black-lead pencil first mentioned, n 
235 n 

Bhschni Island, see LjacliofFs Island 
Bludnaya river, the, u 191 
Bodtker, Consul general, n 440 
Bog iron ore formations in the Kara Sea, 
i 185,186 

Bolschaja Eeka, u 190,199 
Bolsclioj Kamen, l 173 
Bolvan worship, Sainoyed, i 79, 87, 95 
Bona Confidentia (vessel), l 59, its fate, 
i 225 

Bona Esperanza (vessel), l 59 , its fate, 
i 225 

Books, purchase of Japanese, u 364 
Boigen, Dr,i 143 
Borgmastareport, i 115 
Borneo, u 407, 413, excursion to the 
lutenor of, li 409 

Boirowdale, giaphite deposit at, u 235 
Busman, Cornells, l 257 
Boulogue-sm-mer, ainval at, n 451 
Bove, G , l 4, 39,190, 318, 502 , u 2, 47, 
242, 409, 447, excursion to Najtskaj, 
li 20, to the interior of the Chukch 
Peninsula, n 28, portrait, n 449 
Bragin, Dmitri, n 275 
Brandt, J E , u 276, 276 
Brandt, W , l 279 
Brandy, l 440 , u 116, 118 
Brandywine Bay, l 108 r 

Bnochov Islands, i 210, 359, 381 
Brown, Richard, l 229 n 
Bunn, Gomelis de, n 72 
Brnn, Captain, l 360 
Brunei, Ohver, i <.31 
Bruzevvitz, E , i 4, 39, 339, 353, u 18, 
44,447, 455 , his measurements of the 
thickness of the ice, l 46o, excursion 
to Ka]tskaj, n 7, portrait, n 449 
Buaclie, u 171 
BuLkland, John, l 225 
Bucklaud, William, n 228 n 
Buddhism in Japan, u 378 
Buldakov, Timofe], n 16S 
Bnlun, i 362,368 
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Buigomaster, 1 114, met witli duiing 
the vojage, 1 191, 352, u 42 
Burney, James, n 179 
Buriough, Stephen, l 60, 100, 169, his 
voyage, i 217 
Busa, Elisej, n 160 
Busch, Hemy, n 175 
Buys, N , n 243 

Bychov mouth of the Lena, the, i 367 , 
n 194 

(' 

Oa-BOok, n 420, 421 

Cabot, Sebastian, i 56, 53, 217, poitiait, 
l 59 

Cadamosto, u 73 n 
Cairo, stay m, u 443 
Cairoh, premier, n 445, 4-16 
Cannibals m the Noith, l 77 a, u 157 n 
Canton, n 398 

C ipe Baranov, l 25, 428 , u 195, 206 
Cape Boiclmja, u 194 
Cape Chelyuskin, l 13,19 , arrival at, l 
336, reindeer theie, l 344 u 192 w, 
flora, l 340 is discovered, l 17, 20, 
n 193 

Cape DLSchnev, n 68, 181 
CapL Kanimenuo], n 206 
Cape Mattesol, n 186 
Cape Mediuski Savoiot, n 223 ft 
C ipe Nassau, n 234 
Cape North, l 442 , n 210 
Cape Olenek, l 363 
Cape Onman, l 456 
Cape Prince of "Wales, n 226 
Cape Kuski SivoTot, l 223 
Cape Schaitanskoj, l 381 
Cape Schelagskoj, i 426, 447, u 201, 
202 

Cape St John, i 221, 222 
Cape Thaddeus, l 20 , n 190 
Cape Voronov, i 219 a 
Cape Yakan, l 27, 447 
Cnpello, Brito, u 453 
Cm fthus ti vncctticolhf u 55 
Ca^lsen, Elling n 294, 300 
Carska Bay, l 172 

Carthaginians’ traffic with African races, 
n 73 

Caspian Sea, former views regarding, n 
151 

Castren’s Island, l 133 
<» Ceylon, stay at, u 414 , natives, n 424 
Chabarova, #75 , church of, l 76 
Chaclce, Martin, u 214 
Chamisso, A von, u 235 n 
Ohancelor, Richard, l 13, 60, his voyage, 
l 67 , his death, i 226 ft 
Chatanga Bay, l 20, il 1S9,190 
Ohatanga liver, the, i 854, n 188, 192 
CheltingH, midshipman, n 198 


Cheui/yn, n 200, 209 
China, stay in, n 390, communication 
with Europe, l 373 , its future, n 403 
Chinese in Japan, n, 363 , at Hong Kong, 
their treatment, n 402 , in Borneo, n 
412 

Chioucecetes opilw, n G3 242 
(’holodilov, li 270 ft 

('hukches,tho, compau-d with other Polar 
raceB, l 02,146, fust meotiug with, l 
430 , at Cape Yakan, l 433, barter 
with the, l 439, at Irkaipij, l 449, 
visit the Veya, i 486, 513 , at Cape 
Deschnev, n 220, at KonyamBay,n 
221,245, 246 , on the American side of 
Behring’s Stiaits, u 81, 232 , divided 
into lemdeei and coast Chukches, n 
81, number of, u 81, removals, n 
93 , carry on trufhc between Amenca 
and Sibena, n 14, 118, language, i 
4S9 ,n 82 , diseases, il 87 , position of 
the women, n 139, their histoiy, 
physique, disposition, and manners, n 70 
Chukotskojnos, 1 22 , n 79, 164, 212 
Chvoinoff, landmeasurer, l 418, n 204 
C'hydenius, Carl, i 142 
C'laike, Charles, n 211 
Clausen, C'oiiBiil, n 443, 444, 446 
Clothing, i 37 , of the J eqa men, l 476 
Cloudbcmes, a powerful antiscorbutic, 
i 42,44 

Coclnane, John Dundns, u 178 
Coffee plantations, n 432 
Coleoptera in Novaya Zemlya, l 149 , 
in North Sihena, l 321, at Poit 
Clarence, n 242 
Collie, Dr , n 228 n 
Colmogro, i 225 , n 156 
Colombo (Ceylon), li 427 
Colour-blindness, li 135 
Colours, Chukch, n 135 
Commander’s Islands, n 257 
Cook, James, i 13, 25, 28, 442, 445 n, u 
210 

Cooke, Mr , n 408 

Copenhagen, the Ytcja calls at, l 4, re¬ 
ception at, n 455 

Copper Island, u 257, 261, 270, 275 
Corea, whales with European harpoons 
caught at, i 264, Japanese campaign 
to, n 380 

Coregonus caught by the Chukches, 1 
494, n 18, 19 

Corpse found m Chukch Land, l 505, 
u 89 

Coruudum, li 400, 423 
Cosmic dust, l 329 
Couglitne, J B , n 401 
Coxe J H u 211 

Croyere, L’Islo de la, n 196, 193, 200 
Crustacea, phosphorescent, n 55, 56 
Cruys Eiland, i 234 
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Crystals found on the ice, 1 327 
Currents m the Sibenan Polai Sea, 1 18 
Cyqnua Bemcl u, i 127 
C i/it up hoi a a iitata, l lbo 


D 


Daat Island, i 409 
Dahl, Captain, l 314 
Daibutsu statues, n 37° 

Dale, Fr de la, i 237, 243 
Dali, ~\Y H i 459, n 213, 228 n 
J)allui delicatiisuna, u 59, 242 
Dallmanu, Captain, i 313, obi), 459 
Dnubice, A , n 454 
David, Russian ambassador, i 54 
J)uwH (vessel), the, i 317 
D ly-reckomng on board the J eg ft, i 
453 a 

Dehsle, i 171 
De Long, Captain, l 489 
Dementiev, n 198 

Desdinev Simeon, l 20, 21, 25 , n 181, 
194, voyages of, u 164 
Devil’s Temple at R itnapooia, n 427 
Diamonds, n 416,422 
Iliadylis Raihkei, l 198,199 
Diatoms, fresh-water, on sea ice, l 189 
Dickson Island, l 191 
Dietary of the expedition, i 478 
Diomede Island, n 218 
Disco Island, l 147 a 
Dittmar, C von, n 79,118 
Dixon, Alexander C , n 414 
Dog-fish, li 59 

Dogs, S unoyed, i 83 , tow boats on the 
Yeniscj i 385 Chukth, l 501, li 
94, sacrificed, u 255 
Dolgans, i 373 

Dolgoi Island, l 223, 236 , u 184 
Doms, Nic ,i 51, n 152 
Dona, Mirqms, u 439 
Dorma, hunter, l 300 
l)iaha alpma,\ 340, S41, n 224 
Diedgings, zoological, i 171, 198, 324, 
345, J50, 420, 426, 432, 451, 455 , n 
47, 68, 242, 3b2, 438 

Driftwood, at Poit Dickson, l 198, at 
Bell Ostrow 1 201 
Drums, Shaman, u 24,129 
Dfiungaua, i 374 

Dudino, i 359, n 192, thanksgiving 
seivice ut, l 3b9 
Du Halde J B , n 180 n 
Durfoorth, Coinelins, i 60 
Dutch, first vovage of the, i 231, second 
voynge, l 24S , third voyage, i 245 
Dwma, the nver, i 54, 5b, 07 , n 157 
Dyaks n 323 

Dybovski, Deuedikt, n 294 


E 

Kumi, changes of the surface of the, 
m the Arctic i egions, i 43S 
East Cape, n 63,181 
hdge, Thomas, i b2n 
Ed\\ arc! VI ot England, i 58 
Lihcm d Bonaveiitm e (vessel) l 60, 66 
218 , its fate i 225 )i 
Egvpt, stay in, li 432 
Ehlertz, Russian offi ml, i 360 
Eidir, i 123,191, 208, impoit of down, 

i 125 n 

Eiseu, (4 , i 148 

Eltving N A,i 460 

Elliott, H Y T ,i 162, n 258, 281 n, 282 

hJpuha qlcuialis, l 184,186 

Liuberiza lappomca,\ 129 n, n 02 

Lmba izu nivalii,\ 129 n, 191, 320, 334, 

ii 41 

E in er vlds, n 422 

Euglund, stay in, n 448, development of 
its navigation, i 58 , north-east voyages 
fiom, i 60, 215 
Bnhgdus lutii*, n 266, 271 
Euouti kis, the climate of, l 45 
Enosluma, excursion to, n 315 
Ensamheten (island), i 175, 335 
Email, A,l 11 
Erik the Red, n 14G 
EscliBcliolz Bay, n 212,228 
Eskimo m Noith America, i 90 , n 78 n, 
145 

Eskimo at Port Clareuce, baiter with, n 
22b, 236 , di ess, n 232, implements 
n 229,233, boats,n 228, carvings, n 
237, 240, 241, artistic skill, n 134, 
graves n 239, 240 religion, n 239 a 
Eskimo in Asia, n 221 
Eskimo on St Lawrence Island, n 250 
Eumetopias btellen, l 446 n, n 2 72,274, 
290 

Euiopeus, E D,i 203 
] iu i/iioihi/nehm jiygmmis, n 43 
Evei'o , Consul-general, u 455 
Eveitehrates living by turns in fresh and 
snlt water, l 198 F 

Exhibitions, Japanese, n 311, 390 
Exiles, Sibeimn, i 387 
Lxpiew (ship), l 9, 74, 174, 189, 200, 
voyage of, i 357 


F 

r 

FaddilTey Island, n 204, 206 
halconB on Yalmal i 208 
Falmouth, arrival at, n 448 
Feodoi, the Cossack, i 195, 358 
Ferry, Jules, i 453 
Figurin, the surgeon, n 209 
Fmmaik, the settlement of, i 51 
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Fins cany on navigation in the Muiman 
Sea, 1 219, 239 
Fmsch, Richaid, 1 76 n, 172 
I msck, O , l 20') 

I ire-dnil, Chukcli, n ] 21 
Fixed dwellings, i 192 n 

I I lawes, Captain, i 260 
l'letclicr, Giles, i 101 

I o’m Mind, the, i 276, n 35 
homin, the Yakut, l 17 
Food-pliuits, Ohukch, n 110 
J'old, Cliailcs, u 401 
hoieland Sound, the, i 137 

IohsiI plants at Mogi, u 392, nt Lib inn, 
n 407 , m Egypt, n 440 
Foul Biy, l lOo, ISO 
J)o\, the Aictic (or mountain), l 146 , n 
44, 269, 270 common ib 

I I oyn, Svend, l 170 

lua Mauro’s map, n 155 
Franklin, Martin, n 443 
Fi an 7 Josef Land, i 182 n, 266, 302, 422 
1'uisei (steamer), l 9, 74, 174, 187, 189, 
31S , voyage, l 357 

Fietum Nasbovicum (Yugor Sdiai), i 
14,172, 242 

Fiost-bite, l 474, n 87 
Frost-formation, the Sibenan, n 60 
Frozen ground in Fiulond, n (10 n 
Fruholm, the climate of, i 45 n 
lntlujula alacialis, l 126, 208, found 
dunng the expedition, i 334, n 40 

- Slellen, n 46 

FuBiyama, n 299, 370 
JJStsus defoi mis, n 243 


G 

Gaehis naiaqa, i 481 
Gagann, Pnuce, n 175 
Gama, Vasco da, li 153 
Gardiner, Cliniles, i 301 
Geertz, Dr , n 326, 364 
Geffemon, William, i 60 
Gessuer, Conrad, n 235 n 
Gilj^ssy (Yemse]), l 243, 244 
Gmsso, Count, li 443 
Glacier iceblocks m the Polar seas, li 
422 , buist asunder, l 424 
Glaciers, various kinds of, l 181, for 
merly in North-Eo-stein Asia, u 227, 
246 

’Gmohu, li 199 

w Gold lustre,^stones with, on Novaya 
Zemlya, l 273, 277 
Gold diggings, Siberian, i 393 
Golovin, second mate, n 184 
Golovin, Captain, n 329 
Goltscluclia, l 193,194, 313 
Gooseland, 1 72,126 
Gorelo], Andiej, u 168 


Goim (laiva of Untrue tenmuh), i 137 , 
li 129, 143 

Goslio, palace in Kioto, n 374 
Gotbenbiug, i 34 
Goulden, C'aptuiu, l 261 
Gourdon, William, l 256 
(juiculus bin ntutus, l 453 
Giandidici, li 452 
Granite, weatliued, n 419 
(riant, U S , Goneral, ii 313 
Graphite, n 235 

Giaves, Siberian, i 393, Chukcli, i 4)7, 
ii 89, 225, Eskimo, n 238 
Grebmtski, ii 291 n, 294 
Greeks, geographical ideas of the, n 143 
Green Harbour, i 136 
Greenland said to be continuous with 
Norwiy, l 51, Inland-ice, i 176 
Gieeulaud seal, i 164, 105 
Gieenlander’b dress,l 41, compared with 
othei Polar laces, i 90, n 144, arc 
descended from Norse colonists, n 145 
Grdiy, President, u 452, 454 
“Gnp-claws” found in Siberia, n 408 
Gubin, mite, l 274 

Gunderson, captain of the Ev]n ess, l 9 
Guudcrsen, M , i 301 
Gusmuaya Semlya, see Gooseland 
Gustaf Vasa’s plan of a north-east pas¬ 
sage, l 57 

Guturov, Petei, n 174 
Gvosdaiev, mate, i 279 
Gvosdev, Michael, n 74,210 n 
Gyda Bay surveyed, n 186 
Gygax, Dr, n 419 

H 

Haga dust, the, i 330 
Haimann, Guiseppe, n 440 
Hakluyt, Richard, i 60 n 
Hall, Captain, n 211 
Halos, i 246, 518 
Horny, Dr , n 452 
Haidy, R Spence, n 404 
Hares, i 507, n 44, snow-blind, i 508, 
Hartman, Hendrik, l 243 
Haven, P von, ii 186 11 
Health, state of, during the wintering, 
i 478 

Hecht, u 452 

HedenstiSin, l 23, 143, 408, travels, n 
205, life, n 203 n 
Hcemskerk, l 264 
Hellant, A , u 6 a 
Henuessy, Pope, ii 401, 403 
Hens, Jacob, u 74 
Herald Island, n 212 
Herbeitstem, Sigismund von, l 64, n 
156 

Herdebol, ore-tester, n 74 
Herodotus on the geography of Asia, u 
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149, 154, on Andiopliagi, l 77 n , u 
157 n 

Heughn, Bfiron von, i 302 n 
Hideyoshi, Taiko, n 380 
Hmloopen Strait, i 110, 112, 137 
Hirosaim, n 387 

That) lophocct faaciata, n 219, 224, 254 
Holland, development ot its navigation, 
l 231 

Holmgren, A E, l 148 
Holmgren, Fi , u 135 
Holsteiu-Holsteuiborg, Count, u 455 
Homer, n 148 

Hong Kong, n 898 , locks at, n 420 
Hoopei, li 79, 128, 220 n, 222, 235 n, 
245, 249 

Hoorn, Jan Comelisz van, l 257 
Hope Islaud, i 1 (j 5 
Horn Sound, i 109,110,124,137, 291 
Hovgaard, A , l 4, 39, 93, 187, 200, 2u2, 
208, 457, 497 , li 45, 112, 115, 327, 
447 , Excursion to Menka’s home, i 
500, portiait, n 449 
Hudson, Henry, i 255 
Hugo, Victor, n 454 
Humbert, King, n 446 
Hyacinth (precious stone), u 423 


I 

Ice, different kinds of, in the Tolar Seas, 
l 422, action on the sea-bottom, i 
188 thickness duimg the wintering, 
i 465 

Icebergs, l 132 , size of, i 422 

Ice Fjord, i 112,137,344 

Icing up, l 451 

Ides, Eveit Yssbrants, i 404 

Idhdlja (island), n 27 

Idothea ertomon, l 198, 415, 416, 420 

- Sabmei, i 198, 415, 417 

Ignatiev, u 1G2 
Ikaho, n 334 
Ilgm, mate, n 209 

Illusions caused bj mist,i 347, n 32 
Indians, di iven l 52 
Indigirka u 195 
Ingon,i 42 

Iuland-ice, i 170, 182 n 246 
Inland Sea of Japan, n 384, 421 
Inn, Japanese n 313,316 
Insects, l 147, 202, 343 n 54 242, 
frozen stiff, l 148, u 54, in a bnd’a 
nest, l 118 
Tusnla Tuzata, n 155 
Irbit, l 179 

Irgnnnnk, i 485 n 21 
Irkaipij,i 441 li 210 
Irlisch, i 373,374, n 159 
Islands m the Sibeinn Sea, accounts of, 
22 li 169, 170 171 n 


Isleif, i 144 

Istoma, Gregory l 54, li 157 
Italy, n 442 
Ito-Keske, n 324 
Ivanov, mate, i 279 
Ivanov, ltodivan, l 209 
Ivens, li 448 

Ivory coat of mail, n 104 


T 

Jackman's vojageB, i 227, 229 n 
Takov lev, Peter, li 275 
Jauszoon, Harman, i 243 
Japan,u 395 
J ipanese, n 173,174,181 
Japanese voyage lonnd the world, i 
161 n 

Jeannette, the expedition of the, l 448 
Jinnkisha, n 317 

Johannes de Plano Carpim,i 102 n 
Johannesen, Ohr , l 9, 300, 353,358, 365, 
366 

Johannesen, Edward, i 185, 295 
Johannesen, Soien, l 300 
Toi ius, Paulus, i 57 n 
Jiigam, i 172 
Juschkov, l 273 
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Kaltas uver, the, n 409 

Kamakura, n 315 

Kamchatka discovered, u 172, subju¬ 
gated, li 167, hist voyage to, n 176 
its extent tow aids the south in old 
maps, li 181 

Kamchatka vivei, the, n 172 
Kamenni Ostrova, i 318 
Kampfer, E u 325 
Kamn-nos, i 222 
Karagmsk Island, u 256 
Kara port, the, l 14, Pet sails tluough 
it,i 229 

Kuia nver, wintering at the, u 184 
Kara Sea, the, voyage acioss, l 187 fits 
name, l 172, its boundnnes, i 175, 
depth, l 15,184, 187, temperature of 
tlie water, i 185 , salinity, l 1S5, 189 , 
fauna, l 184, algte, 185 , icebergs un¬ 
common m, l 182, “ ice-house ” l 182, 
navigated for the first time by T^est-* 
Europeans, l 227 , voj a^es to, l 286 
K irgaut®, l 448 * 

Kulskronn, i 34 
Karmakul Baa , i 125, 255 
Kascholong, n 238 n 
Kawamnra, Admiral, n 301, 309, 369, 
portrait of, n 302 
Kay, E C Listei,i 360 
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Kegoi, 1 243 
Kellett, i 443 , u 212 
Kellett Land, n 212 
KeBwick, n 401 
Keul en’s Atlas, n 72 
Kilduiu, i 237 
KiUingwoith, George, l 66 
Kindukov, ii 195 
King’s Bay, i 137 
Kim Balu mountain, ii 413 
Kioto, u 366, 372, 375 
Kuilov, secretary, ii 183 
Kita-Shira-Kai n, u 305,308 
Kittiwake, see Lm ua ti idatti/his 
Kitthtz, u 245 

Kjellmm, F R , i 3,33,33,185,189,190, 
201 n, 202 n, 319, 320, 327, 333, 340, 
354, 437,451, 463,504, 523 , n 15, 225, 
240, 245, 254, 291, 292, 414, 434, 447 , 
sketch of a day during the wintering, 
l 513 , portrait, u 435 
Klapmjts, i 165 
Klingstedt, i 271, 272 
Klokov,] 279 
Knoop, Baion, l 360 
Koba-Yaschi, n 370, 383 
Kobe, stay at, u 364 
Koch, l 148 
Kola, i 218,253,254 
Kolcsoff, I P , l 302, 3b4 
Kolgujev Island, i 62 n, 229 
Kolmogor, i 226, n 15b 
Kolmogorzov, l 22 

Kolyma nver, the, i 427, n 162, 165, 
166,195, 201 discovered, n 162 
Kolyutschin Bay, n 227,246, T erja comes 
to, l 456 , its extent, ii 31, 32, 7b 
Kolyutschin Island, i 456, 495 
Kompnkova nvei, the, n 176 
Konungs skugg] i on the walrus, i 159 
Konyam Bay, ii 221, 227, 1 eya conies 
to, n 245 

Kopai, a Schelag, n 171 

Korepovskoj, l 315, 358 

Korovin, hunter, n 274 276 n 

Koryaks, u 82,167,172 

Kosoheleff, u 125 n 

Koschelev, u 186 

Koschevm, u 205 

Kosirevsko], Ivan, u 174 

Kosmra, mate, u 209 

Kostin Schnr, l 236 

Kotelno] Island, l 24 , ii 204, 206,207 

Kbtscles, i 22 ji , n 160 n 

Kotschuga, i 3i4 

Kot^pbue, i 28, n 212, 228 n , stay at 
St Lawrence Island, u 254 
Krascheninmkov, n 80,167 », 173 n 
Kiassihmkoff, n 274 
Krestovski Island, n 162 
Krestovsko], l 193,194 
Kiestovsko] arm, the, n 190 


Kroma nvtr, the, n 168 
Krotov, Lieut, i 279 
Ki usensteru, M von, i 161 n , u 125 n 
Kiusenstem, Paul von, the elder, l 284 
Kiuscnstern, Paul von, the younger, i 
287 , his poitrait, i 285 
Kuher, Dr , u 209 
Kuhn, Franz, n 445 
Kung Kail’s Land, l 137, 301 » 

Kmbski, S T,n 157 
Kuio-Sivo, n 295 
Kusakov, n 170 

KuBatsu, stay at, n 343, the healing 
power of the baths, u 345 
Kutschum Khan, n 159 
Kythay lacus, n 157 


L 

Laulah, u 405 
Lagomys, n 222 
Lagercrantz, n 456,460 
Lagoon formations, l 433 
Layopna hypei boreus, i 129,191, 214, 334, 
508 

Layopna suhalpims, n 46 
La Madelene, n 2lb 
La Martmieie, l 257, his map, i 259 
Lam man a sohdunyida, i 452 
Lamps, Ghuhcli, n 23 
Landmarks, l 223 
Land worms, i 148 
Languet, Hubert, i 57 
Lapland, the Dutch navigation to, i 
227 n 

Lapps, the, dress, 1 40, spoken of by 
Othere,i 48 n, 51, compared with other 
Polar races, l 90, skilful hunters, l 224 n 
Lapp spairow, see Lmbei iza lappomca 
Laptev, Chanton, i 20, 21, 367 n, 
voyages, li 190 

Laptev, Dmitri, i 24, fiist voyage, ii 
193, second voj age, n 195 
La Roncnhe le Norny, u 452 
Lai us ebuinena, l 117, 118, u 137 met 
u ith during expedition, i 343 , n 42 

- ylaucus, l 114, met with during 

t vpedition, l 191, 321,352 n 47 

- Rosan, i 119,120 , u 43 

- Sabimi, l 119, 120, 508 

- ti idattylns, l 117, seen during 

expedition, i 334,352, n 42 
Lasarev, l 277 

Ltissinins, i 24, u 187 n, voyage, u 193 
Laxman, n 3_9 

Lectures during the wintering, n 7 
Lemming, the, i 146, met with during 
the expedition, l 191, 343, 437 , n 44 
Lena (nvei), the, ascent of, l 367 , nver 
area, i 372 n , navigable, i 374, its 
natural beauty, u 188 n , discovered. 
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n 160, Russian voyages fiom, n 187, 
101 

Lena (steamer), i 7, 8, 9, 41,75, 171,187, 
200, partingfiom / ci/a, i 355, voyage 
np the river Lena, i 387 
Jena delta, tlie, i 3b7 n 
Leontiev, n 203 
Leprosy in Japan n 14-5 
Lesseps, n 441 
Led) is Bujfonn, l 121,334 
— (i)umticu, i 121,321, 334 

- junuinna, l 121 

Letteis seut home, l 490 5 i> 1 n 9 
Lmchtenberg, n 415 
Lighthouse Island, l 428 
Idljeborg, AA T , n 5t> 

Limit of tiees ill the noith of Europe 
and Asia, i 42 , at Hie 1 tmsej, l 331, 
at the Lena, l 43 
Lmdstrnnd, n 443 
Lvincea boi eahi,u 240,254 
hummus, n 43 
Linschoten, i 236,237 
Lisbon, stay m, u 447 
L’Isle do la Croyere, n 196,198, 200 
Little Auk, see Me) guilts alls 
Ljachoff, i 418,410, n 204 
Ljaclioft’s Island, u 162, 201, 204 , Vega 
comes to, i 415 
Logan,J , i 400 
Lonime Bay, l 112 
London, stay at, n 451 
Long, Captain, i 26 , n 212 
Looms met with at Port Dickson, i 101, 
353 

Loschkm, S , i 273, 280 
Losliak, i 224 
Lottenus, map by, n 77 
Louise (steamei), i 314, 360 
Ludlow, miner, i 277 
Lmz, King of Portugal, n 448 
Lundstiom, A N , i 3,193, 205, 206 
Lussov, u 203 

Lutke, von, l 14, 279, n 78, 212, 245 , 
portrait, l 278 


M 


MacGlintoca, i 119 
Machimura Masiuoi o, u 382 
Mack, P E , 298 
Madvig, J N , li 456 
Maelson, E , i 232 

Magnetical observations during the 
wintering, i 509 
Magnus, Johannes, l 51 n 
Magnus, Olaiis, i 145, 159, map of the 
North, i 53, 56, views regarding the 
North-east Passage, i 53 n 
Makhn, F "\V , i 148 


Malacca,Struts of, li 414 
Malays on Labuan nud Borneo, n 403, 
412 

Maldonado, L F , u 214 
Malgin, N , n lb9 
Malm, A AY , l 523 
Malmgien, A J , i 119,153 
Malo] Island, n 204, 205 
Mali ano, Seci etary ol the Italian Cabinet, 
u 44b 

Malygin, i 203, 272 , u 184 
Mammoth ,i 23 30,39S, 445 n , in Europe, 
i 399, in Chukeli Land, n 6b, at 
Escbscbolz Biy, n 228 n , old accounts 
of, l 404 , legends regarding its mode 
of life, i 405 

Maosoe, stay at, 1 11,71, climate, l 45 
Maps of the Noith, l 51 
Maico Polo, See Polo 
Markets in Siberia and Polar America, n 
13,118 

Markham, Clements R , u 451 
Markov, A , n , 170 
Maiseilles, invitation to, n 447 
Maitmo, Consul-general, u 440 
Massa, Isaak, n 249 n , lus map, l 225 n, 
239 n, n 158 n 
Massage in Japau, n 335 
Matiusckin, midshipman, n 118 n 
Matotschkin Schar, 1 14, 70, 282, moun¬ 
tains m its neighbourhood, i 173 , stone 
lamparts on its shores, i 188 , surveyed, 
i 282 

Matveyev Islnnd, l 272 
Muiuoir, n 452 
Maurice Island, i 241 
Maydell, G von, l 410 , n 79 
Medals m memory of the voy age of the 
Vet/a, n 30b, 459 » 

Melchior, state councillor, n 456 
Melguer, David, u 21b 
Melkaja Guba, l 283 
Menha, l 495, 501, u 125 , poi trait, i 
495 

Me) ijulus alle, i 113 
Mertens, n 245 

Mesen, i 51,79, u 157 • 

Mesenkin, i 381, mammoth remains 
found at, i 410 
Messerschmidt, i 405 
Mestm Island, i 174, 228, 241, 297 
Meteorological observations, l 481, n 33 
Met) trim ai mata, n 56 
Metschigme Bay, n 29, S£7 
Meyenvaldt, mate, i 213, 317 
Min alymma Ltd som, l 343 
Muldendorff, i 17, 406 n , n 246 ?i 
Migrating birds, u 41 
Mikado, audience of, u 305 
Miller, i 460 

Mimisuka the grave of the noses and 
ears, n 380 
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Mmin, i 16, n 186,187 
Mmusiusk, l 878 
Mirabelli, A , n 444 

Mogi, excursion to, h 300, fossil plants 
at, n 802 
Molin, i 300 

Moisture m the an, l 484 
Mokattain mountains, exclusion to, u 
440 

Molin, A , n 175 

Molluscs., land anti flesh-water, at Poit 
Clarence, n 242 at Konyam Bay, n 
245 , m Japan, n 362, 371 > the nor¬ 
thernmost, u 245 

Molluscn, suhfossil, in Sibern, l 378 
Moma,the river, u 108 
Moore, Captain, n 79, -13, 245 
Morgiovets, i 22 1 
Wn moil Ai cticuv, i 113 
Morosko, L , ii 172,173 
JU'oabpa (steivmei), i 360 
Mosquitoes m the Point regions, i 147 n 
Motora, Simeon, n 165 
Moxon, Joseph, i 263 
Mucheion, B,i 232 

Mullei,G P,i 16)1,21,25 n 164n, 166, 
167,171,172 n, 183 «, 199, 268 n 
Muller, J B , i 405 
Minister, S , n 15b « 

Mmavjtv, Lieut, l 272, n 133 
MurmanSta, l 14 
Murray, Colin, n 415 
Muscovy Company, i 172, 217 
Musk ox, discovery of the remains of, i 
411, n 228 n, supposed occunenoe of, 
on Wrangel Land, i 449 n 
Mustela dilt/aiii u 46 
Mutnaja nvtr, i 288 
Mutnoj Saliv, n 1S3 
Myodc i obens s , i 146 u 44 
Mi/ocles torquatvs, n 44 


N 

NaSasaju, anival at, u 389 
Nakasendo load, the, u 327, 352 
Nnmollo, n 80, 221 
Naples, st ly at, ii 443 
Naiainzay river, l 225 
Narhorough, John, i 260 
Naryhal, i 165, 418 
Narontza nv«r, i 225 n 
*Nathorst, A G,u 332, 394, 408 
Nay, C , i 232 
Nearchns, i 169 
Nedrevaag, A O,l 298 
Negri, C , l 34, u 443 
Nephrite among the Eskimo, u 236, 
among the Chinese, n 236 n, 399 
Neiemskoe, i 172 


Neumann, C von n 79,118 
Ntw Sibuian Islands, l 23, 131 n, 132, 
413, n 171 (t, exploiatoiy journeys 
to, i 413 , fust visited by Europeans, 
n 204, journeys to, u 205 
Nieiop, i 203 
Nikul nvcr, u 167 
Nilsou, K , n 453 
Njaskajn,i 370 

Noah Ehsej, u 50 , portrait, n 51 
Noah’s "Wood, i 30, 207, 381 , ii 209 >t 
Nobel, A , u 452 

Noidenskiold, K , l 320 n 406 n 
Noi deiisl idld (steamer), n 298, 301 
Nordquist, O , i 4, 37 39, 187, 200 202, 
310, 321, 327 444, 440 n, 480, ii 12, 
44, 82,115,315, 862,360, 371,435,447 
excursion to Menka’s home, l 497 , 
visit to Pidliu, l 502, excursion to 
Nutschoitjm, n 18, on the animals 
wintering in Gliukch Laud, n 44, 
portrait, u 435 
Noidvik, u 190 
Noril Mountains, i 360 
North-east Laud, inland ice on, l 176 
Noith-east Passage, reasons of senich for, 
i 58, 231, prize for its discovery, i 24b 
North Pole, said to have been reached, 
i 2b3 

Norwuys, the l lUO 
Northbiook, Earl of, n 451 
Notti, n 7, 10, 22,129 , poituut, u 8 
Novara Elliya, n 432 
Novaya Sibir, n 204, 205, 206 
Novaya Zenilya, animal lifetheio, i 107 , 
first known to West-Europcaus, i 215 , 
its name, l 216, Russian landmarks 
on l 228 n , its noithem extremity 
passed for the first time, l 248, pro¬ 
posal to colonise it, l 271 n , supposed 
uches in metalR l 277, Russian voy¬ 
ages to, l 280 Norwegian voyages to, 
l 293, cncumnavigation of, l 297 
Niuninelin, G A, l 211,314, portrait, i 
316 

Nunamo, u 222 

Nutschoitzm, exclusion to, u IS 


O 

On, Gulf of, Owzyn’s voyage on, n 185, 
188 surveyed, n 186 
Oh, river territory l 372 n navigable, 
i 374, first mentioned, n 157, Russian 
navigation to in former times, i 226, 
244, 271, English vessel stranded at, 
l 229 ii, 256 , vessel stranded east of, 
l 271, Russian expedition to, u 183 , 
recent voyages to, i 313 
Ohdoisk, i 204, 290 , n 185,186 
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Observatory, maguetical, at Pitlcka], 1 
47j, 509 
Okotsk, 11 174 

Okotsk, Sea of, bottom fio/cu, n bl u , 
navigation on, n 175,17(1 
O uvula, u 352 
Okiischi, n 3i>4 

Old Believers, Russian sect i 179 270 n 
Olenek nvei, l 20, 2b , n 180, 133, 190 
Olutorsk nv ei, ii 105 
Onkilou tribe, the n 80, 221 cxcava- 
tions on the sitis of old dwtlluigs i 
444, lmijlements, i 144, M'umgel’s 
account of them, i 440 
Oom, L C4 , i 243 
Ooidt, Consul van, ii 203 
Ophuicmitha bnkntutii, i J45 
Opluoi/lyuha nodosa, n 40 
Oiouge Islaud, l 241 
Orange Islands l 234, 248 
(Ji ca f/ltfiliutoi , i 170 
Orosius, Paulus, i 47 a 
Osaka, n 364, 3(30 
Oscar, Duke of Gotlaud, u 453, 454 
Oscar, King, l 2, 3, n 459, 460, 4 j 3 
Osclie, n 273 
Osluma, 11 297 
Osmei us epalativ*, i 494 
Ostatiof, M , 11 72 
Ostyaks, 1 384 
Otm ut istelht 1 , i ie S^a lion 

- to sum, see Sea-bear 

Otbere, 1 158 , voj age, 1 47 
Otter, F W vou 1 o, n 400 
Owl, snowy, 1 131 obsened during 
expedition, i 343, 352 
Owzyn, Lieut, 1 l(i 11 1S5, 1S6 


P 

Pachtl ssot, voyages of, 1 279, dentil of, 
1 282 

Paget, Sir A B , 11 446 
Paj-Roj mountain, the, 1 74 
Palander, L , 1 4 9, 10 > 1 , 11, 36, 38, 137, 
141,172,176, 100, 101, 310, 348, 429, 
456, 474, 478, 509 ,11 67, 131, 226, 256, 
298, 401,410, 412, 443, 445, 447, 451 11 , 
463, excursion to a reindeer-chukch 
camp, 11 15, portrait, 11 68 
Tnllas, 11 211, 275 
PaJIavicmi, Prince, 11 445 
Prtlhser, John, 1 286 
Palmier], Prof 11 445 
Panel apoetski, 1 262 
Pauscli, Dr , 1 140 n 
Pappan Island, 11 409 
Paradeniya, botanic garden at, u 428 
Parent, E , 11 44b 
Paris, fete 1 at, 11 453 
Paiositi, Asiatic tube, 1 103 n 


Pairy Island, 1 113, 133 
Pairy, Sir Edward, 11 144,210 
l’aulov, Lieut, 1 272 , 11 183 
Paulutski, D , 11 75, 221 
Payei, 1 , 266, 422 
PediotalagalK, 11 411,432 
Pekarski, n 275 
Pelikan, Consul, 11 298 
Pentsclima Bay, 11 75 
PeutsLhmd, Rivei 11 lbfl 
Perunakov, J , 11 169 
Perry, Commodore, 11 297 
Pet, A , 1 60,172 , bis voyages, 1 227 
Petchora rner, 1 55, 219, 224, 11 157 
Piter the Great, 11 175, 179 
Petermaun, A , bis belief that the Polar 
Sea is occasionally navigable, 1 265 
Petersen, C 1 ,1 143, 423 
Petiopaulovsk, ii 196, 263, 294 
Pet’s Stunts i 172 

Phalarope, 1 128, 101, 320 observed 
during the expedition, 1 415, 437 u 
42 

Philip an l Jim y (\ essol), 1 226 n 

Phipps Islaud, 1 ]o3 

Photo bci)but<i,\ 159 n lo2, 334 

- G 1 oeulundua, 1 165, joung of the, 

1(j4 

- hi spider, i 165, 343 

Pidlin, 1 485, excursion to, 1 502 
Pinto, Major, 11 448 
Piper, Count, 11 451 

Pitlekti], 1 4b5 , floin at, 1 468, appear¬ 
ance of, 11 60 

Tj isma Rivei, 1 19J, 11 187, is dis¬ 
co veidl, 11 160 

Plaucius, Dutch geographer, 1 232 
J lent opotjon babtiu, 1 332 
Plmy the elder, 11 153,157 n 
Plover expedition, 11 79, 245 
Podunds, Novaya Zeralja, 1 148 
Poetry, Japanese, u 382 
Pogytschn, River, 11 182 
Point de Galle, arrival at, 11 414, de¬ 
parture from, 11 437 

Polm bear seen during the expedition, 
1 190, 339, 353 ,11 46, account #f, 1 
137 

Tolar Sea hunting, 1 291 
Pole of cold, 1 474 
Police in Japan, 11 331 
Polo, Marco, 1 58, 144, 11 154,157 n, 
lus life, 11 153 
Polynias, 1 466 » 

Pompeii, exemsion to, 11 441 
Pontchartrm Count de, 11 216 
Poole, J , 1 291 
Popov, 11 79 

Porcelain manufacture in J ipau, 11 381 
Port Clarence, 11 226 
Port Dickson, 1 18, stay at, 1 189 , its 
discover},! 311 
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Poi thin, 1 47 

Poitugal, st iy in, n 447 

Pospjelov, i 277 

Postcls, h 245 

Postnik, n lbl 

Potatoes, antiscorbutic, l 11 

PreobiascheuiG Island, l 353 

Pribylov, u 212 

Pubylov Islands n 253 

Prilusclmoj, i 105 

J'i ocelloi iu tjlcu utli s, l 103 

Fi omontoi aim H< i,thicum , n 1i3 

- Tallin, li 153 

Pioutschiscliee, l 19 n 188, 1S9 
Protodiakonoff, Z , l 418 
J‘i twen (bunting sloop), l 1, 202 
Provision depot on lnnd, l 47 o 
Ptoli iny n 152 
Purchas l 62 n 
Puschkaiev, h 203 
Pustosersk, l 75 

Putrefaction slow in the Polai regions, l 
167 

PyiamidB, the, visit to, n 440 


Q 

Quaen Sea,i 215 
Quaena, skilful harpooueis, i 224 
Quale, P , i 298 
Quatrefages, n 453 


R 

Rabaut, A , u 447 
Railway, Siberian, l 375 
Rnmbodde, n 432 
llatnapoora, n 416 * 

ItecherchtFs wintering, n 36 
Red ochie, n 235 
Red Sea, ii 439 

Reindeer, tame, l 78 , wild, l 132 
Reindeer’s sltiu used for clothing, 1 37 
Reindeei’s stomach, couteuts of, con* 
Aimed by the Cliukches, 1 435 
Reitinacki, n 57,58 
Renoe, l 42 

Shmoce) os anti(]mtatis,i 406 

- Meitkn,\ 411 

Rhytinn, n 272 
Riccio, ii 444 

*RicSter, Conjul-geneial, n 451 
• Ri]p, i 246 

Riksdag, the, supports the expedition, i 5 

Rio-San, u 382 

Rira]tinop, i 485 

Roheok, n 211 

Rodgers, l 26 

Roknnga-hara, n 348 

Romanzov, n 204 


Roudes (sable), i 145 
Rookery, ii 282 
Rossmuislov, i 274 
Rotgansen, i 247 
Rotsclultcn, n 16, 31 
Roule, C,i 216 
Rubies, n 419 
Ruggien, Pi of , u 444 
Ruinlike lock formations, i 42 s1 
Runeberg, R , l 8 
Iiuspoli, Prince, u 445 
Russians, at Chabnioia, i 79 


S 

S 'ttbhua stjUtmuti inata, n 43 
S ichamch Bay, l 236 n 
Sacuficial heights, l 92 
Saigo Kichiuosukc u 303 
Saisau, Lake, l 374 
I'ttlix art tut, n 05 

Sumoyeds, l 77 then idols, i 85, 94 , 
their dress, i 80 , eompnied with other 
Polar rnees, l 91, buiymg place, l 97 , 
their weapons, i 99, old accounts of 
them, i 100, then place in etlino 
graphy, i 103 
Sum in ai, ii 376 
Sandman, Captain, n 204 
Saudpipei, ste Plmlnrope 
Sankm Gngorc], n 170 
Sanmko\,i 24 
Sanyo Sauitoim, n 303 
Saostroi sko], l 311 
Snpetlo, Prof , n 439 
Sapphnes, n 419 
SaiytBchev, u 408 
Satow, E M, n 321 
Sauer, Martin, l 418 
Savavatan, ii 337 
Savina river, l 280 
Schalanrov, n 200 
Schelags, n 170 
Schelechov, G , u 270 n 
Sclieltingn, n 198 
Schestikov, A , n 74 
Schigansk, l 369 
Sehmult, P , l 409 
Schmidt, H , l 360 
Schrenck, L von, l 410 
Sthtinmkov, A , u 182 
Schwoncnberg, D , i 9 a, 314 
Scoresby, l 143 n 
Scurvy, i 45, n 295 
Sea-bear, the, u 272 
Sea cow, n 272 
Sea-lion, l 446, u 267 
Sea-ottei,u 271 
Sea-spider, l 349 
Seals, l 162 

Sealskin used as clothing, l 37 
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S eiichtlnift (vessel), 1 217 
Seebohm, Mi , 1 315 
Selenetz Islands, 1 22S 
Selenga, 1 374 
Selenuoe Lake, i 3t>9 
Self-dead animals, l 322 
Selitontov, i 204 
Sohvanmnkoj, i 387 
Sehvestrov, n 166 n 
Semenoffski Island, i 414 
Semipiilitinsk, i o73 
Senjaviu Sound, n 244 
S~nkiti-Sin n 336 
Serapoa Koska, l 217 
SercUe Kauien, i 467 
Scnbremkoff, S T i 36 
Seven Isl iud r , i 117 
t>eiei iioe Stamc i 211 
Shamans n 128 
Shuman drums, u 21 
Shunonoscki n 387 
Shintoism, n 378 
Sibbern n 433 
Siberian Polar Sea, i 14, 28 
Siberian cattle plague, 1 78 
Sibir, n 159 

Kibmakoff, A , i 2, 3, 8, 24 

SibinakofF Island, n 312 

Snloroff, M , l 211 

Sidoroffs graphite quarry, n 235 

Sicbold, PHI von, n 326 

Siebold, H von u 326 

ftievei sia i/lat utlis, i 197 

Simonseu, i 3'XJ 

Simovics, i 103 

Simpson, Tolm, n lit* 

Singapore, u 413 
Singhalese, n 424 
Sirov atskoj, n 204 
Skoptzi in Si bum, i 3^7 
S'curatov, i 204 

Slaves among the Chukchos, n 125 

Sledges, i 82,83 

Hnntt, F A , n 51 

SnobbergLr, C P , l 259 

Ntiow-bhudness, l 477 n 10 

Suow-bunting, the., u 129 

Suow-diitting, i 483 

Snow-shoes n 102 

Suow-spcctacles, i 477 n Id 

Snow, the melting ol the, n 31 

Snups, M , li 157 u 

Sokolov, n 176 

Soloveta, u 157 

Soniittii hi mnliwiiirr l 123 

- yiertahiln i 123 

- I -i) uji tun, n 42 

Spangbeig, Martin, n 179 
Spinel, n 423 

Spmts, i 440, ii 13, 116, 118 
Spitzbergenhunting, histoiy of, i 291 
Spitzbcigen, its discoveiy a seabed to 


"Willoughby, i 62 n discoveied by 
Baieuts, l 247 , Russiau voyages to, 
l 291, Norwegian voyages to, l 293 
Spottiswoode, Mr , u 451 
Springs, hot, n 343 
St James’s Islands, l 223 
St Lumens B ly, i 236 
St Lawreuce Buy u 212, 218 
St Lawieuce Island, i 154 n 250 
Stetfoctphal ua Kimleii n 48 
Stellar, (4 N , u 80,187 », 200, 266 , his 
death, u 263 
Steppes, Silurian, i 384 
Sfei mi mu/) oin it, l 123 
Stockholm, arrival at, n 459 
Stolhovo] Island, i 414 
Stone Pacha, n 440 
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